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PREFACE. 



A miiiBEB. of years ago, viz., in tlie year 1839, the au- 
tbox of the ensuing pages was induced to have printed pri- 
vately a small work, embracing the substance of part of a 
course of lectures which he annually delivered to his classes 
on the general doctrines of the etymology, and on the in- 
flectional formfl and some parts of the syntax of the Latin 
language. Causes beyond his control prevented him from 
then carrying out his original design of adding another part ; 
and the task, thus laid aside, was never resumed. 

The work to which reference has been made being in- 
tended merely to aid the hearers of the writer's own lec- 
tures, a few copies only were printed. These having been 
long since exhausted, and the work, besides being called for 
by the wants or the convenience of his pupils, having met 
with the approbation not only of some learned men among 
his personal friends, whose opinion he highly valued, but of 
some, also, whose accurate scholarship and sound judgment 
he knew, without having the pleasure of their personal ac- 
quaintance and friendship, the author prevailed upon him- 
self to reprint it, and, at the same time, having found pub- 
lishers willing to undertake the issue of a book promising 
little, if any» pecuniary reward, to offer it to the public. To 
make it somewhat more worthy of any attention it may re- 
ceive from the reader, the portion before printed has been 
revised, and in a considerable measure re-written ; and an 
additional chapter has been introduced, devoted to the struc- 
ture and signification of the verb. 

The time which the author could devpte to the task 
which he assigned himself beijig very limited, he can not 
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indulge the hope that he has escaped avoidable faults either 
in the fonn or substance of what he has written. Yet he 
has not ventured to publish hastily-formed opinions, nor 
such as he does not, in his humble judgment, think worthy 
of being placed before the reader. And although he is 
conscious that in aiming to state his views and the grounds 
of them succinctly, and without always elaborately unfold- 
ing them, he may have made his pages too condensed for 
hasty readers, he hopes that no careful student, who deems 
the subject worth serious consideration, will find the read- 
ing either difficult or wholly unprofitable. 

The work is not designed to take the place of the syste* 
matic practical grammars, either large or small ; but aimji 
rather, if it may be permitted the writer to say so much, to 
come in to the aid of both, and to set forth a rational ar- 
rangement and explanation of some of the more prominent 
phenomena in the inflections and syntax of the Latin lan- 
guage. If successful in accomplishing its object, it will be 
a contribution, however limited and humble, to the scientific 
exhibition of the facts and principles belonging to these two 
departments of the grammar. 

Yet to suppose that the writer did not intend these pages 
to be a practical aid in the acquisition of a knowledge of the 
language, would be wholly to misinterpret his views. The 
very object at which he has aimed is to guide the student 
to eminently practical results. This he has striven to reach 
by appealing more to his observation and reason, and less 
to his memory ; by encouraging him in the difficult and 
seemingly endless task of mastering the thousand special 
rules for the use of the language, by an attempt to show 
him how a multitude of these may often be reduced to a 
common principle ; by thus assisting him, at the same time 
that the memory is relieved of part of a burden heavy to 
bear, tp gain both a clearer and a more comprehensive 
view of tne laws which govern the inflection of words and 
pf the mutual relations of the varipus parts of dispourse, an4 
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enabling him to discover order and harmony vhere he may 
have before Been only confused heaps of incongruous ma- 
terials ; and, lastly, by accustoming him to study the lan- 
guage as a branch of the inductive philosophy, and so se- 
curing the best discipline of the mind, together with the 
safest and largest useful results. The expeiience of many 
years spent in the practical duties of teaching has satisfied 
the author that more may be taught in this way in the 
same time, and more accurately, at least to those who have 
some maturity of mind ; and, what is of infinitely more 
moment than any mere accumulation of knowledge, that 
the student, meantime, acquires a sharpness of attention, 
a carefulness of observation, and a desire thoroughly to 
comprehend the relations of things, that can not fail to be 
fruitful of good to an amount that empirical methods can 
never attain. 

Although this work is not designed for beginners, yet, 
assuming it ta be true that the same general doctrines that 
form the last results of scientific inquiry, and that constitute 
the base of the most perfect system of truths in any depart^ 
ment of knowledge, shoidd comprehend the earhest teach- 
ings as well as the last, and that the method of the first 
and simplest acquisitions should, in kind at least, be the 
same with the latest and most complicate ; in a word, if a 
beginner shoiild, according to his strength and capacity, be 
so taught that what he learns, and the way in which he 
learns it, shall be of a piece with his after acquirements, 
and in harmony with the modes of investigation which a 
true philosophy and the study of maturer years demand, 
then the writer would humbly hope that what he ofiers, if 
it contain valuable truth, may not be unacceptable or use- 
less to teachers even of the first elements. 

The only apology which the author deems it necessary 
to offer for the liberty which he has taken of departing from 
the usual arrangement, and of connecting what he had to 
say of the syntax with the inflectional forms, will be found 
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in the origin of the work in the practical duties of the lec- 
ture-room. The reader is presumed to know the usual in- 
flections, and there is here ofiexed him some help toward 
the right understanding of their etymological structure and 
syntactical value. This is given when the forms present 
themselves, without pretending to furnish a systematic view 
of all the doctrines of grammar. 

^he author, regretting the absence of some desired helps, 
and confessing that he has been more anxious to ascertain 
the truth of what he has written than its conformity with 
the opinions of others, has taken pains to acknowledge, by 
proper references, the sources from which he has derived 
information and aid, as well as to cite the authorities by 
which he would fortify his own independently formed con- 
clusions. He could not always, without uselessly encumber- 
ing his pages with citations, note the compiler who had 
helped him to an appropriate example. It would, in fact, 
often be difficult to say, the same examples being employed 
by successive grammarians, to whose industry originally he 
is indebted. In the chapter on the verb, the borrowed ex- 
amples are most commonly derived from the grammars of 
Weissenbom and Krueger, to whom, moreover, he has al- 
ready acknowledged in the text his obligations for valua- 
ble assistance aflbrded by their collection of materials, even 
where their use of them could not be adopted. 



University of Virginia, 
March 15th, 1852. 
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PRELIMINARY CHAPTER. 

Objects of Etffmologieal Inquiries. — Different Ways in which the Sig* 
nification of a Word may be Varied. — Means by which Euphony is 
preserved. — Powers of the Letters, and the Laws of their Interchange, 

It is designed to embrace in this chapter a brief view of some of 
the leading doctrines of etymology, considered in its more extended 
sense, as comprising the laws or principles which govern the for- 
mation and composition of words. The method of exhibiting and ex- 
plaining the grammatical inflection of words which has been adopted 
in the ensuing chapters, renders necessary a constant reference to 
these principles, with which the student is presumed to be acquaint- 
ed. Being equally applicable to the formation and composition of 
words in other respects also, as well as in their grammatical inflec- 
tions, the doctrines presented in this chapter may be considered as 
introductory to the subject of the etymology generally. It may be 
proper ta. add, that although the illustration of the etymological 
structure of the Latin language chiefly is bad in view, and although 
it may very well happen that a number of things may be omitted 
which a full treatise on etymology should contain, yet the general 
doctrines here taught would be equally deducible from other lan- 
guages, and be abundantly confirmed by a more extended compari- 
son of languages than falls within the scope of the present design. 

The end had in view in etymological inquiries is not merely to 
determine the true forms of words, and how they arise, but also to 
ascertain their proper signification, of which the form is only the 
sign. The former object is subordinate to the latter, and the two 
can hardly be well dissociated. In languages having grammatical 
inflections, the sense indicated by the forms which the etymologist 
investigates may either be proper to a word itself, regarded as un- 
connected with other words, or it may express the relations which 

A 
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an object or action represented by a word sustains to other objecta 
in discourse. The former case belongs to the province of the lex- 
icographer, the latter to that of the grammarian. 

That the separate departments of etymology may be more clear- 
ly distinguished, it will be proper to mention the several diief 
ways in which the signification of a word may be varied, and what 
is the office of the etymologist in regard to each. And with respect 
to this question, it may be observed in general, that there are two 
principal modes in which words may vary their signification, first 
without, and secondly with a change of form. 

1. 1. The same word, without undergoing any essential variation 
of form, obtains a variety of significations more or less closely al- 
lied, and supposed to flow from one meaning, regarded as the source, 
of all the rest. This is called the primary or original sense, and 
those springing from it are named secondary, derivative, metaphor- 
ical, &;c. Thus virtus means primarily " manhood,** secondarily 
«• bravery," «» virtue," Ac. ; poena (Greek apoine, Horn. II., A., v. 13) 
signified originally " a redemption price," secondarily ** the requital 
of an injury," ** punishment." In saying that words changed their 
signification without undergoing any essential change of form, it 
was intended to except such changes as may take place in passing 
from one language or dialect to another, so far as they introduce 
no additional significant element. Thus the Latin pang-o, Greek 
peg-numi ; Latin nov-ust Greek ne-os {nlF-os) ; Latin »Mp«r, Greek 
hupevy Sanscrit upari, ancient German uhar, Gothic ufar, Persian 
eher and teher ; Latin quartut^ Greek teitara, Sanscrit tak&tur, Uhat" 
var, iEolic Greek piaurea, Doric Greek tettor ; Latin coqiM, English 
cookt Greek pepto; Latin quinqtie, Greek pentt^ Sanscrit paiUacka, af- 
ford examples of words apparently difibrent as seen in different lan- 
guages, but really agreeing in every thing essential. Now it bap- 
pens by no means uncommonly that the primary sense of a word 
in a language has not been retained in it, and must be sought in some 
related language. The business of the etymologist is to trace such 
a word through its various forms, and to compare the significations 
which it may have obtained under each ; and this can not be done 
successfully without adhering strictly, all through the investigation, 
to the laws of this branch of philology, and without attending at the 
same time to the form and to the sense of the word which is the 
subject of inquiry. 

2. In determining the primary signification of a word) and for this 
purpose seardiing out its various forms, the etymologist is not wont 
to confine himself, as might perhaps be supposed from what has been 
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said aboye, to the instances in which it has the same ismn, nnang- 
mented by such modifications as affect its radical elements; but, on 
the contrary, collects and compares all the forms, however they 
may differ from one another, which contain these radical parts ; for 
he is aware that the primary sense is sometimes preserved in the 
compound and derivative, while it has been lost in the simpler foms. 
Thus com-pag-es^ * a fastening}' * a bolt,' re-pag-idum, * a bar,' for* 
nish the primary sense of the root pag, which does not at first ap- 
peal in pax (==pac-«), * peace,' and in pac-tum, * a covenant' In- 
deed, a very little observation satisfies one of the fact, that in the 
multiplied forms which constitute a family of words, whether found 
in the same or difierent languages, a certain part, very commonly 
consisting of a single syllable, remains in every important feature 
the same. Thus in pang-o^ pac-tumj pax.ipac-s), com-pag-es^ re-pag- 
ulum, Greek peg-numif while other parts are changed, ptig remains 
essentially the same ; so-in ^g7io-«c0 or no-aco^ no-men^ no-tusy no-biliM, 
co-gno-meUf i-gno-tus, i-gn-arus, Greek gi-gno-skOf gno or no contin- 
ues to be the same ; so, again, in gens {agents), gen-er, gen-itutf 
Greek gi-gn-omai, gen-o*, n-a-scor (zzzgen-orscor), n-a-tu*, n-a-tura, 
gen, gn, n, are only varieties of the same root. To such a form, 
which, throughout all the combinations into which it may enter, re- 
mains essentially the same, the name of root or stem is given. And 
as, in like manner, one sense common to all, and which may be re- 
garded as the parent of the rest, is found to pervade the meanings 
presented by the often numerous derivatives which spring from this 
simple root, it is convenient and proper to consider this common 
and primary notion as belooging to the root. Thus the common 
sense which runs through the words cer-no, Greek kri-no, cer-tus, 
cri-menj cri-tictiSt dis-cri'tnen, is the act of * perceiving,' and hence 
•distinguishing,' < judging,' 'deciding,' <&c. ; and this is consid- 
ered to reside in the root cer or cri. Of course it is not necessary 
to suppose that the root ever existed in the naked and uncombined 
state in which it is presented to the eye when separated from the 
additional forms with which it is found associated ; it is true, how- 
ever, that some roots, as in prepositions, &c., are retained in use 
in their simplest state. It is of especial importance, in seeking aftei 
the primary signification of a word, by comparing together a number 
of forms in which it occurs, to determine the simple form or root. 
This can be correctly done only by separating it from all the other 
forms which may be associated with it, but which are not essential 
to it ; a task to be accomplished by the application of etymological 
principles. 
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II. Tb6 second way in which a word changes its signification is 
that in which it undergoes at the same time a modification of form. 

1. To this may be referred the case in which a variation in the 
form and sense of a word is produced by composition with another 
word : e. g. prudens = pro-videns ; ignoaeo = i-gnosco ; aapicio = ad- 
tpicio. In entering into composition, one or both of the words may 
soflTer some change of form ; and although the signification which 
belongs to the compound may sometimes differ from what would 
seem to be suggested by either or both of the component parts, yet 
it will seldom happen that a knowledge of the words which enter 
into a compound will fail to help to a clearer apprehension of the 
meaning conveyed by the compound itself Thus prudens ^ above 
mentioned, signifies • prudent,' « wary,' * having forecast,' and this 
signification readily springs from that of the parts of which it is 
made up : pro, • before,' * forward,' and vidensj * seeing ;' ignoaeo sig- 
nifies * I pardon,' * forgive,' a meaning perfectly consistent with that 
oft, Greek a, Sanscrit a, * not,' and gnoseoj * I perceive,' * take cog- 
nizance of It is the business of the etymologist to ascertain the 
component parts of such words, and then to determine the relation 
which the meaning of the compound bears to that of the separate 
parts which go to form it. 

2. The form of a word may be changed, with a corresponding 
change of sense, by the addition of various terminations and pre- 
fixes : thus dic'Of * I say' or * I am saying,' dic-eham^ * I was say- 
ing ;' rex {reg-s)^ * a king,' * one who rules,' rec-tum {reg-tum)^ 

* right,' properly *that which is made straight.' This change may 
affect the signification of the word itself, considered as uncon* 
nected with other words of a sentence ; e. g. awr-wwi, * gold,' our 
atuay * gilt,' aur-eusf ' golden :' or the relation which the object ex- 
pressed by the word itself bears to other objects in a sentence, or 
the precise manner of affirmation intended by the speaker ; e. g. 
aur-unii * gold,' aur-i pretiunif ' the worth of gold ;' leg-Oj * I read' or 

* I am reading,' ut leg-am^ * that I may read,' &c. In either case, 
the addition of other letters or syllables to the root may be attend- 
ed by changes either in the root or in the parts added, or in both 
at the same time ; thus scrib-Oj scrip-si {scrih-si) ; reg-Oy rexi (reg 
*i), rectum (reg-tum). It becomes, therefore, the business of the 
etymologist to mark such changes, and the principles according to 
which they occur ; and also the change in sense which the addition 
of any ending or prefix may produce. Of the two varieties of 
changes here mentioned, the former belongs to the department of 
the lexicographer ; and it hardly need be suggested how important 
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an aaxiliary a knowledge of what it embraces must prove in the 
study of a language, whether we regard facility or accaracy in ac- 
quiring it. It enables the learner, on the one hand, to acquire words 
by classes rather than by individuals, and, on the other, to apprehend 
their meaning more perfectly. The latter variety belongs to the 
grammar, and constitutes that part of it which is commonly called 
the accidence or etymology. From the nature of the forms em- 
braced in this variety, the endings and prefixes which it comprises 
being employed to express the relations which words bear to each 
other in a sentence, it is at once obvious that a knowledge both of 
the forms and of their signification is of very great importance in 
the acquisition of a language. That part of the grammar which is 
called the syntax is largely occupied in explaining what is expressed 
by the terminations and prefixes belonging to this variety. And 
this being so, it would seem very much better that the learner should 
be taught from the first, at least practically, the leading and most 
common meanings conveyed by the inflectional endings and prefixes 
of words ; for the latter being the signs, and the former the things 
signified, the two ought not to be severed ; they can not be ulti- 
mately, and the attempt to acquire the two separately only serves 
to multiply unreasonably the labor and discouragement which must 
more or less attend the effort to acquire a language. Farther, the 
very structure and arrangement of the Latin, as of other languages, 
require, if we would so read it as to receive the very impressions 
the writer would convey, that the words should be read in the order 
in which they stand arranged by the author, so that not only each 
word as it meets the eye shall suggest to the mind the appropriate 
idea it was intended to express, but more, that the inflectional end- 
ings, aided or not by particles, as the case may be, shall at once in- 
dicate the relations which the words to which they belong sustain 
to other words in the sentence. Viewed in this light, the etymology 
stands in the same relation to the syntax that anatomy does to physi- 
ology, the former demonstrating the form and structure of words, 
the latter their functions. 

In speaking of the case in which words change their signification 
without an alteration of their form, and of the primary and second- 
ary meanings of such words, occasion was taken to mention, in a 
general way, what is understood by the stem or root of words. It 
may now be added, that in a word which has undergone inflections, 
but without having been previously augmented by terminations af- 
fecting its general sense, the simple root is commonly found by re- 
moving the prefixes and inflectional endings, such as the signs of 
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the cases, tenses, moods, &c., which serve the purpose of marking 
the relations which the word has to others in the sentence, the 
state of the action of the verb as to time and completedness, the 
manner of the affirmation, &c. If any changes have taken place in 
the root in consequence of such inflectional endings or such prefix- 
es being added, the original form is of course to be restored ; e. g. 
pe-jfig-ij pac'tum, pax (pae-s), com-pag-ea, im-pae-tust all present the 
root pag or peg. In pang-o, the n, which has been introduced for 
euphony, must be removed, and the single root pag remains as in' 
other examples. Again, if any addition, as of another word, has 
been made, affecting the sense of the word itself, this must be re- 
moved together with any change which it may have occasioned in 
the root ; e. g. co-gno-men furnishes the root gnot seen also with the 
loss of the g in no-scOf no-hUis, &c. From this, the simple root, 
must be carefully distinguished what is sometimcQ called the in- 
flectional root, by which is meant the form, whether simple or com- 
pound, to which the inflectional endings are attached ; e. g. in the 
words nomerit nomin-ia, facilioTj facilior-ia, the inflectional roots, al- 
wajTs found by removing the case or tense endings and prefixes, are 
nomirij faeilior, while the simple or etymological roots are no or gno, 
nndfac. So in vivariay vivari is the inflectional, viv the simple root. 
In wholly simple words, the etymological and the inflectional root 
will be the same ; e. g. leg-iy scrib-Oi scrip-ai. 

When two or more words are united to form a compound, or when 
a termination or preflx of any kind, whether inflectional or other, 
is added to a root, it is required that the parts which more immedi- 
ately come together shall be adapted to each other in sound ; that 
such changes shall be made at the point of junction, in either or both 
of the parts uniting, as may be necessary to prevent the ear from 
being offended by harsh and dissonant, and the organs of speech 
Irom laboring vritfa diflicult and incompatible sounds ; in other words, 
that the laws of euphony shall be observed. The following are some 
of the means by which euphony is preserved in this class of forma- 
tions : 

a. The union of two single consonants to form a double one : e. g. 
dux = dtte-a ; rex = reg-a ; coxi = eoqu-ai ; traxi = trach-aij &c. In 
this case the only change is in the mode of writing, the sign x tak- 
ing the place of ca, ga^ qua^ and eha. 

b. The interchange of consonants : e. g. erec-tum = ereg-tum, from 
reg-o ; eon-ducere = com-ducere ; al-licio = ad-licio, &c. 

c. The introduction of a donsonant to avoid a hiatus, or the con- 
currence of two vowels : e. g. pro-d-eat = pro-eat, from pro-aum ; pro- 
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d'ire z=pr<hire. Or to supply a sign for an accidental sound whiob 
does not form a part of the word praperly speaking, bat which re- 
sults from the pronouncing of certain consonants together ; and iA 
this case there must of course be a correspondence between the 
letter introduced and those which precede and follow : e. g. emrp-tus, 
from em-^ ; sum-p-iusy from suniro. In fra(n)g-o, from the root frtg 
or fregTy as seen in freg-i, frog-men, &c. ; in pi(nyg'0, from the root 
pig; in ia{n)go, from tag or teg^ and others, n is assumed as a means 
.of softening the hard sound of g. Or, lastly, for mere euphony, and 
to bring together forms which wonld not otherwise conveniently 
unite : e. g. tnag'S-imus (inaximus)^ from the root magf and tmiM, the 
ending of the snperktii^e, a being a mere formatiye insertion. 

d. The elision of one or more consonants : e. g. ruspeTi-tiz^nu' 
pend-si ; fronts zsifrond-s ; dens = dents ; gigas = gi-gants. Some- 
times a consonant is omittted merely because in pronunciation it is 
not distincftly "uttered : e. g. fo-mentum -mfovmentum^ from fov-eo ; 
ma^limz=,itiav4imj properly ma-velimf which again, if fully written, 
would be mag'^elim ; noaco = gnosco, as seen in the Greek gi-gnoako 
and in the Latm i^gnoaco, &c. 

e. The elision of a vowel, which is especially apt to occur when 
it coines between a mute and a liquid : e. g. mag-nua = vutg-inua ; 
eaU'tua = eav-'itua ; retroraum =Tetro^)r6Uth ; maHm = vut(gyv{e) 
lint. 

f. The contraction of two vowete into one, either a diplrthong or 
long vowel : e. g. cui^=qu<H ; qua=2qutti ; terr€er=4errai ; regnoT=reg 
not; domi=ddmoi; €miaa=amaia, <&c. 

But, besides the changes which ocdur at tlie point of function of 
one word with another, or of a sioiple or xnfiectional toot with an 
ending, the root itself may undergo certain changes, which, howev- 
er, are met with chiefly in passing ^om one dialect or cognate lan- 
guage to another. 

a. One towel may be put for another, or one diphthong for anoth- 
er or for a single long vowel ; or a long single vowel may take the 
place of a diphthong : e. g. mdudere, from in and claudo ; abditua, 
from ab and datua ; diacerptdy from dia and the verb carpo ; dirigo, 
from di and rego ; 9fcu«=Greek oikoa (anciently J^oikoa) ; mnum= 
Greek oinoa (anciently /"oinoa). In the Latin language such changes 
are more commonly met with in compounds, but also occasionally 
in simple words : e. g. egi, from ago ; fregiy from, frango, &c. 

h. One consonant takes the place of another. This likewise oc- 
curs most frequently in passing from oife dialect to another, or from 
one hinguage to another with which it is cognate ; but is also seen 
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in comparing the later and more ancient forma of the same lan- 
guage : e. g. hts=dui8 ; duo=English two, German zwei, 4&c. ; sepiem 
^:=zGreek hepta ; sex=.Greek hex ; coquo=:Greek pepto ; gui8=zGreek 
kbs and pos in koioSf koi, pdi, &c., English who. 

€. A conaonant is struck out, sometimes merely because it is not 
heard in pronunciation : e. g. notuss=:gnotut, tum=gnovi, from gnth 
geo, as seen in ugnosco ; prudeng^sprovidefu. 

d. A vowel is struck out : e. g. nils=mhil; gn-atus or n-atua, from 
the root gen, as seen in genius, Greek gen-as, and in gen-t-ttu, from 
gi'gn-Oy Greek gi'gn'Omai:=gi'gen-omai. 

e. Letters exchange places, or, in technical language, a metathesis 
occurs : e. g. porreet%i*=:proreetu* ; porro:=proro ; English for and 
fro ; Latin and Greek pro. 

The changes which have been noticed, but which may not include 
all that occasionally take place, do not occur arbitrarily, but are to 
be referred to certain laws, which, so far as they regard changes 
made to effect harmony or avoid harsh combinations of letters, may 
be called those of euphony. These laws are determined in the 
same way with the principles of any other science, viz., by carefully 
observing what in this respect really occurs in language, and de- 
riving from thence the general facts or principles to which the in- 
dividual instances belong. So far, the laws of etymology may be 
merely practical ; but it is true that we may advance a step far- 
ther, and with some certainty assign the rational ground of these 
laws. And. this must be sought in the physical constitution of 
our vocal organs, and in the capacity we have for deriving pleas- 
ure or the opposite emotion from certain combinations of sound. 
If, again, this observation be just, it follows that the laws of eupho- 
ny, and of etymology generally, being in fact founded on organiza- 
tion, are indeed universal, compassing the infinitely multiplied forms 
in which man, wherever resident, conveys his thoughts and emo- 
tions. They may be modified by a variety of causes, as climate, 
local associations, the habits and occupations in which men may 
live ; but in their general and essential features they are as uniform 
as are.the physical structure and mental endowments of man. 

To determine the laws of euphony, so far, at least, as may be re- 
quisite to ascertain which of the vocal sounds are exchangeable, and 
may be substituted the one for the other, and within what limits, and 
to appreciate the influence which the letters may exert upon each 
other when they are brought immediately into contact, it is neces- 
sary to inquire into the nature and powers of the vocal sounds ; what 
they have in common, and in what they differ ; how they are pro 
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duced, and by what causes modified ; and so to arrange and classify 
them according to their true characters. This is an inquiry into 
the nature and powers of the letters of the alphabet, which are the 
conventional signs of the vocal sounds. If in any case the written 
signs of a language should be found to be the representatives, not 
of the elementary sounds of which words are composed, but of en- 
tire words, the only difference would be that investigations on this 
subject must be conducted with^out a regard to the signs, and with 
■ a view simply to the sounds of which words are constituted : the 
nature of the inquiry would be the same. 

It is not all sounds equally that constitute the signs by which man 
communicates his thoughts and feelings, but these have peculiari- 
ties by which they may be separated from other sounds produced in 
such infinite number and variety by living beings, and, under cer 
tain conditions, even by inanimate things. To distinguish them, 
they are called articulate. They are produced partly by the issuing 
of a volume of air from the lungs along the vocal tube, in such man- 
ner as to produce sound, and partly by the action of the organs of 
speech, so directed as to effect certain modifications of this vocal 
sound. It will be found, on examination, that although the combina* 
tions which may be formed of the simple sounds represented by the 
letters are almost without limit, these are themselves bi;it few in 
number, and for the most part easily defined. In order to obtain a 
right notion of the simple sounds, it is necessary to examine care- 
fully into the exact character of each of them, as to its capacity for 
prolonged utterance, as to whether its sound is hard or soft, &c., 
and not only by what organs of speecl^ it is pronounced, but also, 
so far as practicable, with what precise action of these as to force 
&c. 

The sounds represented by the letters of the alphabet may be di- 
vided into two great classes, those which are open and capable of 
being prolonged in their pronunciation, and those that are closed 
and incapable of prolonged utterance. The former are called vow- 
els, the latter consonants. 

Vowels. — ^The vowels are formed by the emission from the lungs 
of a column of air, rendered vocal by a peculiar apparatus at the 
glottis, or upper extremity of the windpipe, and passing unobstruct- 
ed along the vocal tube, formed chiefly of the mouth. It is essen- 
tial to the production of the vowels that, however modified by the 
different forms the vocal tube may assume, the vocal sound shall 
not be interrupted in its progress. By the application of this defini- 
tion, we distinguish as vowels in the Latin alphabet a, «, t, o, and u : 

A2 
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y, 80 far as the Latin language is concerned, occurs only in some 
Greek words which have been transferred into the Latin language, 
and words which have come into the Latin, from other sources, 
through the Greek. 

Although in the utterance of a Yowel the sound is not interrupted, 
the vocal tube remaining all the while open, yet it is so modified by 
the various forms which the tube may assume, when the air is made 
to pass through it, as to produce very widely different impressions 
on the ear, and so to give a variety of open or vowel sounds. Thus, 
when the vocal tube, by the agency of the lips more especially, as- 
sumes a rounded form, the vowel pronounced is o ; when the whole 
vowel tube is expanded, the tongue being retracted toward its root, 
and the lips and jaws thrown open but not rounded, the sound pro- 
duced is that of a in father ; when the tongue is flattened and brought 
near the roof of the mouth, allowing but a narrow space for the 
passage of the air, the sound emitted is that of the Latin i in domiy 
l^nglish e in me. The first of the sounds here mentioned (0) appears 
to issue from the outer extremity of the tube, the lips being more 
than any other part of the tube employed in giving its character to 
the sound ; the second (a) appears to proceed from the inner ex- 
tremity of the tube, which is thrown open along its whole course so 
as to allow the sound to issue as if from the very top of the windpipe ; 
the last (i) seems to come from the middle of the tube, at a point 
where the tongue, approaching very near to the roof of the mouthy 
causes a partial contraction of the column of air. To a certain ex- 
tent, the open or vowel sounds are represented each by a distinct 
sign, a, «, 0, &c. ; but there are other slighter modifications of these 
sounds which have no separate signs, but are represented by the 
same signs which mark the chief varieties of vowel sounds, each by 
that to which it stands most nearly related. Thus, in English, a in 
father^ in gaze^ and in fat. And although in Latin we have not th^e 
means of determining the variety of sounds which the same vowel 
sign may have represented under different circumstances, being, in 
fact, hardly able to mark with certainty the common, and, so to 
speak, leading sound which belonged to each, yet it can hardly be 
doubted that the same thing occurred here that we find every where 
prevailing in modern languages. Compare the proper sound oft in 
audircj pignus^ optimusj and ojnmus. (See Quint. Inst., i., 4, 8.) 

Thus far the general properties of the vowels have been consider- 
ed, and it has been seen that they differ from one another according 
to the dififerent forms which the vocal tube assumes in giving them 
utterance, and to the organs employed in causing the peculiar con- 
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fonnation of the tube appropriated to each. It is of some import- 
ance to note a little more particularly the classes into which the 
Towels naturally arrange themselves according to this principle, 
which is the same to be afterward adopted for the classification of 
the consonants. 

If we give to a the sound of a in father j to e that of a in hatCj to t 
that of e in me, to o that of o in hope^ and to u that of oo in moony 
which may be admitted as sounds which these letters probably had 
in Latin, taking no account of subordinate variations, which the 
present object does not require, the vowels may be arranged in three 
classes, according as they are chiefly formed by the lips, by the 
tongue and palate, and by the parts about the root of the tongue ; 
and these classes may be named respectively labial, linguo- palatal, 
and guttural. To the labial belong o and u ; to the linguopalatal, e 
and t ; and to the guttural, a, as in the following table. (Cf Grotef. 
Gr., p. 150.) 

Labial, | ^ \ Lingao-palatal, i ?; Guttural, a. 

Different vowel sounds coming together often unite to form but 
one syllable and one sound, expressed by the same or by difTbrent 
signs, and called diphthongs. When they are so united that but 
one of two vowels stands for both, and this may be either of the 
two, they form what is called a contracted syllable. Some of the 
diphthongs which occur in the Latin language may be here men- 
tioned, together with some of the contracted syllables. It should 
be remarked beforehand that the vowels can not combine, in the 
formation of diphthongs, in any order indifferently ; but that those 
of the same organ unite with each other, and those of either extrem- 
ity (labial and guttural) with those which are formed at the middle 
of the vocal tube (linguo-palatal). Those of the two extremities 
unite with each other less frequently. The following table repre- 
sents the vowels separately, and united to form diphthongs. (See 
Grotef, i., 150.) 

Labials vnth Labials y andtnth Linguo-palatals, 
o4^=oa. 

o-|-6=:oe ; e. g. poena. « 

o-|-i=oi, i, or o ; e.g. quoi=:quo, hoic=hic, viro=viroi. 
ii-|-i=ui, d ; e.g. huic, hue. 

LinguO'palatals vfith Linguo^palatals, and with Labials. 
e-|-i=ei, e ; e.g. hei, re. 
•^-osea ; e, g. hea. 
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Ouihirals toith Lingua-palatals, and tnth LabiaU. 
a-|-e=ae ; e. g. Caesar. 

a4-i=ai, ae, a ; e.g. terrai, terrae, terra ; qtti=quai. 
a+u=au, u ; e.g. claudo, include. 

Consfmanta}—'T\kG consonants are formed by bringing the organs 
of speech into contact, so as to interrupt the sound as it traverses 
the vowel tube, or by first bringing the organs into contact and 
throwing them open, while at the same moment the vocal sound is 
forced through the tube. It should be observed that, in making ex- 
periments on the consonants to ascertain their nature, and to determ- 
ine the organs by which they are each formed, they should be pro- 
nounced at the end of a syllable rather than with a vowel following, 
so that the organs may be retained in the position assumed for the 
pronunciation of the consonant until a deliberate examination may 
be made. 

The difference between consonants and vowels, it will be seen 
from the definition of the former compared with that of the latter, 
consists in the one set of letters being so formed as to allow the 
vocal sound to flow in a continued current until the lungs are ex- 
hausted, while in the other their very formation supposes the col- 
umn of air to be interrupted, and the emission of it to cease at the 
moment the organs come into contact to form a consonant. Hence 
it results that vowels are capable of an indefinite prolongation of 
sound, and that, on the other hand, consonants are incapable of con- 
tinued utterance : compare a with h pronounced at the end of a syl- 
lable, as eb. And as every consonant requires for its formation that 
the closed state of the organs of speech be either preceded or fol- 
lowed by an opening of the vocal tube and the emission of a vocal 
sound, it is readily seen that, to this extent at least, the doctrine 
taught by the grammars, and conveyed by the name of this class of 
letters, is true, viz., that consonants can not be pronounced without 
the aid of vowels. It should be remarked in this place, that although 
it is true that the organs are in general so closed in the utterance 
of consonants as to allow no passage to the air, yet some letters, 
admitted to belong to this class, do, notwithstanding, permit a very 
small portion of air to escape, and so are capable of being somewhat 
prolonged ; as the liquids and the aspirate h. They may be distin- 
guished from the vowels by the fact that they can be prolonged but 
for a very short time : thus the nasal liquids n and m approach the 
most nearly of this class to the vowels, and yet even they are capa- 
ble of only a brief continuance of sound. 
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By the action of the organs, as aboye explained, a nanober of 
sounds is produced, all agreeing in the general character ascribed 
to the class of consonants, and the individuals having among them- 
selves more or less strong resemblances, at the same time that 
they so far differ from each other as to be readily distinguished. 
The distinction between them is the result of the closing of the 
vocal tube at different points, and the organs of speech being com- 
pressed, in producing this closing, with unequal degrees of force : 
thus, compare f with i and with t ; and again, p with b, t with dy 
€ with g, &c. The letters of the Roman alphabet which, according 
to the definition, belong to this class, are the following, viz., b, c, 
d, /, gt A, k, /, «i, n, p,f q^ r, g, t, v (or, more correctly, m), x {z). 

It might appear, at first view, that H oagbt to be excluded from 
this class ; and, accordingly, it is commonly distinguished as a mere 
breathing, and was by Quintilian (Inst., i., 4) and by Priscian (560) 
regarded as unnecessary. It would seem, however, to hold the 
same rank with the liquids, more especially with n and m, and, from 
its being incapable of having its sound prolonged without losing its 
essential character, it is readily distinguishable from the vowels. 

J should not have a place among the Roman consonants, at least 
with the sound which in English is appropriated to this sign, itself 
unknown to the Latin language. It should always be written I, 
and considered as the same with the vowel sign ; only observing 
that when pronounced at the beginning of some words and syllables, 
as iarrif iacio, it would seem to have obtained, necessarily, the sound 
of ^ in yeoTf yet, 6lo. In ancient MSS. and inscriptions it is always 
written I. 

V, for which U is a later form, was reckoned a consonant some- 
times at the beginning and sometimes at the end of a syllable, having, 
in such case, the same sound as the ancient Greek digamma (/), 
Hence, as we learn from Quintilian (Inst., i., 4), some grammarians 
entertained the question whether the Roman alphabet did not want 
a distinct sign for this sound. His words are : " Desintne aliquae 
nobis necessaries litterae — ut in his, Seruus et Uulgus, .^olicum di- 
gamma desideratur." The sound of U, when it thus corresponds 
to the Greek digamma, must have approached very nearly to that 
of our 10=00, as in vnne, new, with which compare the Latin vinum, 
novus, and the Greek oinos (anciently foinos) and neos (anciently 
ne/'os). This would appear from the fact that the word sUua is also 
written silaa, and that malo is contracted from mauolo, which can 
hardly be explained on any other supposition than that u (©) was 
pronounced softly, like the English to ; thus, siluas=sil'Ooa {Hlwa) ; 
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malo=mauolo {mawlo). It would farther appear firom the aooount 
given by Cicero (de Divin., ii., c. 40) : firom tfaie it appears that the 
word CauneoB was so pronounced as to be confounded with cav* 
ne eas. The Greeks, in writing Latin words, commonly expressed 
the letter u (v), in the beginning of words, by ou : thus, for VUel- 
lius, they wrote Ouitellius ; for Virginia, Ouirginia ; for VoUUerrae, 
Oualaterrai. Sometimes they used instead the letter h : e. g. for 
Veil (Vtftt), Btftot, &c. 

6, it is said, did not at first form one of the letters of the Roman 
alphabet, C being employed instead, and probably with the same 
sound that 6 was afterward (about A.tJ.C. 500) introduced to rep- 
resent. In Caiusy Cruus, &c., C was still retained, although pro- 
nounced like G. In the Duijian inscription, leciones, CartaciniensiM, 
fuenando, macistratus, are written for legiones, Cartaginiennsy pug' 
nando, and magiatratus. (See Face. Lex., let. G.) 

Q answers to the ancient Greek Koppa (Cp) and Hebrew Koph (p), 
from which it differs but slightly in form. In Greek, Koppa was re- 
tained only as the numeral sign for 90, standing in the order of the 
letters in the alphabet between p and r, just as in the Roman alpha- 
bet q stands between p and r. Quintilian (Inst, i., 4) names this 
among the letters in regard to which the question might be made 
whether it could not be dispensed with ; and, in fact, its place seems 
to have been anciently very commonly supplied by C, from which it 
did not differ in pronunciation : e. g. ohlicuSf locuntur, acuae, were 
written obliquua, loquuntur, aquae, &c. (See Face. Lex., let. Q, and 
comp. Boeckh's Staatsh., ii., 386.) 

It is difficult to say what sound exactly the Romans gave to the 
letter F, which Quintilian (Inst., xii., 10, 29) reckoned so harsh and 
ungrateful to the ear, while the Greek ph, as in Ephyris and Zeph- 
yris, sounded to him soft and agreeable. F was sometimes written 
in the place of A, tLBfordeum, trafo, vefo, for hordeum, traho^ andveho. 
(See Face. Lex., let. F.) The Greeks expressed the lAtinf by ph 
(^) : thus, for Fregenia, Strabo wrote Pkregenia ; for Falerii, PkaU- 
rioi ; for Flaminia, Pfdaminia. 

Z was not properly a letter of the Roman alphabet, but a Greek 
letter introduced in writing certain words borrowed from the Greek. 
Instead of it, the Latin writers used sometimes ss, as patrissoas 
Greek patrizo ; sometimes », as SacyrUhus, for Zacynthu$ ; some- 
times d, as Medentius, for Mezentius. (See Face. Lex., let. Z.) Sup- 
posing 2 to be composed of ds or sd, the one of these letters was 
sometimes retained in the Latin language, and sometimes the other. 
(See Payne Knight, Prolog, ad Hom.) 
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Of the letters of the Roman alphabet, a few unite when they come 
into contact, and form double or compound letters. They are here 
exhibited, together with n, which has just been spoken of 

c-l-8 \ L duplex=:duplec-8. 

g-l-8 i =x : e.g.l rex=reg-s. 
qu-f 8 S i coxi=coqu-si. 

si Id } ^^^^ ^^^^ above). 

tt has been mentioned already as the eitential characteristic of 
the consonants, that for their formation it is required that the or- 
gans of speech shall be brought into contact, so as to effect an act- 
ual closing up of the vocal tube at some point of it ; and that hence 
they can not be prolonged in pronunciation. But it was added, at 
the same time, that, with regard to some few consonants, a partial 
exception roust be allowed, seeing that while they retain the gen- 
eral features of the dass, and can not be prolonged in sound to any 
considerable extent, compared, at least, with vowels, the closing of 
the organs in forming them is yet not so perfect as to prevent some 
air from escaping, and that they have consequently a power of more 
protracted utterance. This remark is returned to here for the pur- 
pose of adding, that dpon the distinction which it marks is founded 
a universally received division of the consonants into two kinds or 
classes, viz., mutes, and semi-vowels or liquids. (1.) The former 
of these classes, the mutes, comprise those consonants for the ut- 
terance of which the vocal tube is wholly dosed, and whkU admit 
of no continuance of the sound, viz., h, e, i, g-, X;, p, q, t, no account 
being taken of the compound letters. To form them at all, an 
emission of air through the vocal tube must necessarily be made 
either before or after the organs are closed ; and this continuous 
column of air being of the nature of a vowel, and when syllables are 
pronounced, being in truth a vowel, the name of mutes was given 
to express that the consonants of this class are incapable of being 
uttered without the help of vowels. (?.) The latter of the two class- 
es above named, the semi-vowels or liquids, includes those conso- 
nants in pronouncing which an imperfect closing of the vocal tube is 
made, and of which, a portion of air escaping, the sound may be 
somewhat prolonged. In so far as they are capable of having their 
sound continued, they resemble (he vowels, and hence the name 
they bear of semi- vowels. They are Z, m, «, r, », to which should 
be added /, kj and u (v), when it is a consonant. 

But a division of the consonants, of perhaps even greater im* 
portance for the purposes of etymology, is that into classea, ac- 
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cording to the organs employed in producing them. As, for the 
pronunciation of the consonants, the vocal tube is closed at some 
point of it by bringing the organs of speech into immediate contact 
more or less firmly, it is only requisite, in order to know which of 
the organs are called into play for the production of any particular 
consonant, that such consonant be uttered at the end of a syllable, 
and that the organs be retained in the posture they have assumed 
until an accurate observation be made of their position. By an in- 
vestigation of this sort, it will be found that certain consonants are 
formed by bringing the lips into contact, as b, 6lc. ; that certain 
others are formed by carrying the tongue against the roof of the 
mouth, with its point sometimes reaching as far forward as the 
junction of the gums with the front teeth, as d, &c. ; and that cer- 
tain others, again, are formed by bringing the back part of the 
tongue and the adjacent parts into contact, as g, 6lc. Thus are 
distinguished at least three classes, called Labials, Linguo-palatals, 
and Gutturals. Confining our view for the present to the mutes 
alone, the labials will comprise of these b and p ; the linguo-palatals, 
or, as they have also been called, linguo-dentals, d and i ; the gpt- 
turals, e (id), q (^ti), and g. If the liquids or semi-vowels be ex- 
amined in the same way, it will be found that they admit of a like 
classification ; but they are modified by the fact of the imperfect 
compression oi the organs in forming them, and, with regard to 
some, by the peculiar manner in which the air escapes during their 
pronunciation. Thus /, and u («) when used as a consonant, are 
formed by the lips chiefly, the former, however, with the help of 
the teeth ; I and r by the tongue and palate ; «, which, from its pe- 
culiar sound, is called sibilant, by the teeth almost exclusively ; A, 
by the back part of the tongue and the adjacent parts. In all these 
cases a portion of air is allowed to escape, the organs not being 
quite perfectly closed. Again, m is formed by the lips, and n by 
the tongue and palate, the obstruction to the passage of the air 
made by these being complete, in the case of m precisely in the 
same manner as in the pronunciation of 6, and in the case of n as 
in the pronunciation of d ; but in both instances a portion of air 
escapes through the nose, giving them the character of liquids and 
a peculiar sound : hence they are distinguished by the name of na- 
sals. In examining the consonants with a view to this classifi- 
cation, it can not escape observation that some of them require for 
their utterance that the organs shall be compressed with more, some 
with less firmness, and that not only is this true in general, but fur- 
ther, that within each of the classes above mentioned, viz., labials. 
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&c., a division may be made, at least of the mutes, into such as aie 
pronounced with the organs firmly, and such as are pronounced with 
them gently closed ; the former have been called hard or sharp, the 
latter soft or flat ; e. g. compare b with p, d with t, c oi q with g. 
The liquids are, from their nature, hardly capable of any such divi- 
sion. 

The following table exhibits the consonants of the Roman alpha- 
bet, arranged in classes, according to the diflSsrent points of view in 
which they have been here considered. It may be remarked that 
h has been placed among the gutturals and among the liquids, as 
being, in its most striking characters, very closely allied, to say the 
least, with these classes. 

Table of the CoNsoNAiirTs. 





Mutes. 


Liquids. 


Sharp. 


Flat 


Simple. 


NasaL 


Labials ..? 


P 

t 
c (k), q 


b 
d 
S 


f, U (V) 

1, r, s 

h 


m. 
n. 


Linguo-palatals 

Gutturals 





Interchange of Letters.^ Among the means already mentioned by 
which changes are produced in the form of words, whether in the 
course of inflection and composition in the same dialect, or in pass- 
ing from one dialect to another, the most important is the inter- 
change of letters. To this the etymologist is required to give con- 
stant attention, and his labor is not only rendered lighter, but its re- 
sults more satisfactory, if he can so determine the affinities of the 
letters one for another, and make such a classification of them ac- 
cordingly, as to enable him to say beforehand within what limits 
generally an interchange of letters may be expected to take place, 
and, in any individual case, what letter may be supposed to have 
usurped the place of another. Fortunately, this is practicable to a 
considerable extent, and is to be accomplished by noting the changes 
which actually occur, and arranging in the same class such letters 
as are found uniformly disposed to take the place of each other, and 
such, again, as interchange rarely, and only in dialects widely separ- 
ated. When such classes have been established, the next step is 
to examine if the letters composing each class have any common 
points of agreement by which they may be characterized ; or, in 
other words, to determine the law of their interchange. Such an 
examination and classification of the letters being made, it is found 
that their interchange is by no means arbitrary, but is confined 
within limits ; and the law which governs it is founded ultimately 
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npon the same that assigns the fonnation of given letters to certain 
of the organs of speech, and is equaUy fixed. Letters to interchange 
must have a certain degree of resemblance in the sounds which they 
represent; and this resemblance depends npon one of two things, 
viz., the being pronounced by the same organs, or, should different 
organs be employed, the being uttered with these compressed in 
the same degree. It may be assumed as a fixed principle of the 
etymology, that, in general, suoli letters only interchange us are 
formed by the same organs, or by a like action of different organs. 
The limits of the present chapter will not allow an extended exhibi- 
tion of the applications of this principle : it must suffice to mark 
the classes into which the letters may be arranged with regard to 
their capacity for mutual interchange, and to set down a few exam- 
ples by way of illustration. 

A. Interchange of Vowels. — The vowels being all formed in the 
main alike ; having for their common characteristic the being ut- 
tered with such an adjustment of the vocal tube as to allow a free 
passage of the air along it ; and further, requiring, in order to pass 
from the sound of one to that of another, but a slight change in the 
posture of the organs of speech, it would be naturally expected that 
'they would readily admit of being exchanged one for another. It 
is found, in fact, that they interchange more readily than any other 
letters ; so much so, that almost any vowel may be found exchanged 
in Che same, or in cognate languages, for almost any other vowel. 
Thus, the simple vowels are interchanged : 

e. g. pang'Of pac'tum, com-pag-eSf pe-plg-i, tSreek peg-nutnif 
pik-tos, ix/C. ; pare-Of pe-ptreA ifac-io^ fec-% ; mag-tnut Greek 
meg-as ; maters Greek, meter ; re-or, ra-tus. 
e. g. da^tuSf ab-di-tus ; fac-io, con'JU'io ; tang-o^ te^fig-i ; co~ 
minus, from comanus ; the Greek and Sanscrit negative pre- 
fix a or an, < not,* Latin t or tn, as in Greek, a-gnotos, Latin 
i'gnotus ; pang-o, pig-nus ; Sanscrit pantsha, Latin quinque, 
Uteek. pente, English ^v«. 

e. g. salis for solis, in the song of the Fratres Arvales 
(Grotef , i., p. 166); Sanscrit bhrai, Latin frater, Gothic brd- 
ihar, English brother; Sanscrit ndman, Latin nomen, Greek 
dndma ; Latin pro, Sanscrit pro. 
See above. 

e. g. Greek en, Latin tn ; Greek entos, Latin intus (cf Latin 
endo) ; mavebos for navibus ; adimo, from ad-emo, 6cc. 
e. g. vol'O, Greek boul-omai, vel-im; voster, vester ; vorstu, »«•- 
stts; teg^o, tog-a; Greek nem-b, * I assign,* nom-ds, * law,' Ac. 
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e. g. ilU, anciently olU; so ollif iUi; olimy iUim; leg'^-muM, 
Greek leg-o-men. 

6. g. maximus, maxumus ; artibus, artuhuSt Ac. 
e. g. avos, voItuis, for avuSf vulnus ; domuSf Greek dSmSs ; 
hoiCf huic ; quoi, cut. 

e. g. moriundumf tnoriendum ; faciendum, fgcmnium ;. euniiif 
ienHs, 

(Sec above.) 

e. g.frundiSffrondis ; epistiUa, epistola. 
u=:ou ; e. g. Oedipusy Greek Oidipous. 

Diphthongs and Long Vowels are interchanged. 
au=.o ; e. g. lautus, lotus ; plaustrum, plostrum ; German Aiig^e, 

Latin oc-uluSf Greek bp-t-dmai, dps, English ey-e. 
gu=u ; e. g. claudOf includo ; causa, incuso. 
ei=i and e ; e. g. omneis, omms and omnes ; sei, si ; utei, uti. 
ae=ai; e. g. Caesar, Greek Kaisar; terras, tsrrM. 
aesse ; e. g. haeres, heres. 
oe=soi ; e. g. Greek Oidiipcus, Latin Oedipus. 
oes=M ; 6. g. poena, punio ; Poenus, Punicus ; moema, munio ; foetus^ 

foe-mina, fu^H, Greek phu-o, Sanscrit bhu, Persian bu. 
oe=e ; e. g. foetus, fetus ; foecurtdus, feeundus ; foemina, femina, 

B. Interchange of Liquids. — The liquids, approaching somewhat to 

the nature of the vowels in the mode of their formation, resemble 

them also in the facility with which they are mutually interchanged. 

E.g. 

l=r, especially when the preceding syllable begins with /; e. g. 
singulalis for singularis ; solalis for Solaris ; so Latudis for 
Latiaris, Parilia for Palilia. 

m=n ; e. g. Aeneam, Aenean ; vieum, Greek /'oikon ; impar, inpar ; 
conduce, com-duco ; Greek mi (jiij), Latin ne. 

«==/ ; e. g, illicio for inlido ; eoUoco, con-loco. 

a — r ; e. g. irrogo for inrogo, 6cc. 

-=« ; e. g. Lases for Lares fplorasit for plorarit ; loebesom for li- 
berum; asam for aram. (See "Leges Regiae," Grotef, i., 
p. 167.) So labor and labos, arbor and arbos. 

h=s ; e. g. sal, Greek kals ; sol, Greek helios ; serpens, Greek ker- 
pon, Sanscrit sarpa ; salio, Greek haUomai ; sequor, Greek 
hepamai ; sex, Greek hex ; septem, Greek hepta, Sanscrit sap^ 
tan; sus, Greek hus (vf) ; sub, Greek hupo; super, Greek 
huper ; sylva, Greek hule. 

h^=v (tt) Greek S ; e. g. Greek HeUa (SeUa), Latin Uelia {Velia), 
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fz=h ; e. g. in inscript., vefo for veho, irafo for traho. (See Face. 

Lex.) So Latin formosus^ Spanish hermoso ; fractuSf Greek 

hreklb* ; friguSf Greek hrigos. 
/=Greek S ; e. g. frango^ ancient Greek Srtg-numi {/"p^y-wfii). 

C. Interchange of Mutes. — The mutes are, from their nature, less 
liable to interchange than either vowels or liquids ; yet, having 
among themselves more or less strong affinities, resulting from sim- 
ilarity of formation, they are capable, to the extent of these- affini- 
ties, of being substituted for one another. The similarity here re- 
ferred to consists in being either pronounced by the same organs, 
or, when formed by different organs, requiring for their utterance 
the like degree of compression of the organs. 

1. The mutes, pronounced by the same organ, or such as are cog- 
nate, are readily interchanged. 

a. Labials with Labials. £. g. 
b=:p ; nub-o, nup'ti ; abt Greek apo ; subf Greek Aup-o. 
b^=ph ; e. g. ambOf Greek atnpho. 
b=!v{u); e. g. ferv-eoy ferb-ui ; in manuscripts, m6t/ for mm/ ; citr&a- 

tus for curvatus ; in the song of the Fratres Arvales, barber 

for fervere. (See Face. Lex. and Grotef. Gr.) 
b=:u ; e. g. aufugio, auferre for ab-fugio, tUhferre. 
b=m ; e. g. summittOf aubmitto, &c. 
b=f; e.g. sujficiOf gub-ficioy Sanscrit rad. bhi; Latin /er-o, Greek 

pheroy English bear ; in manuscripts, HfUare for sibilare. 
p=f ; pater y English /a/A«r. Of English of, Dutch op; English 

up, German auf; English offer, German opfer. 
p=v ; e. g. pater, German Vater ; Greek ple-08, pbl-u^ ; German 

voU, English /lii/. 

b, Linguo-palatals with Linguo-palatals. E. g. 
d=:t ; e. g. adque, atque ; quodannis, anciently written for quot' 

annU ; attraho, ad-traho ; donicum, Greek tentka. 
d=Greek th ; e. g. Deus, Greek Theos. 
/=* ; e.g. tu, Greek au ; tuus, Greek sos, «fec. 

e. Gutturals with Gutturals. E. g. 
c=g ; e. g. leg-o, leetus ; ag-o, ac-tus ; reg-o, rect-us ; and in the Du- 

ilian inscription, leciones for legiones ; so Caiut, Gaiusy &c. 
c=qu; e. g. cuius, quoius; cui, quoi, as in Plaut. Capt., iv., 2, 29, 

and 107.. 
c=Greek k ; e. g. cut, Ionic Greek koi, &c. 
^'^Greek k ; e. g. in-gruo, Greek krouo. 
^=.v; ; e. g. see-o, seg^mentum. (See above.) 
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2. The mutes which are pronounced by different organs may like- 
wise be interchanged, but not so readily ; for the most part, only 
when in their pronunciation the organs are compressed with a like 
degree of intensity ; i. e., sharp with sharp, and flat with flat. £. g. 

b=d ; e. g. bellum, dueUum ; bis, iuis ; bmi, duini ; Bellona, Duel- 
lona, 

b=g ; e. g. tuggero, snb-gero. 

ft=c ; e. g. occurrOf ob-curro. 

c and ;==p ; e. g. coqu-o, Greek pef-ta ; cut and quoi or quo, Greek 
poi and po ; quinque, Greek pente ; sequ-or, Greek hcp-wnai, 

qu=t; e. g. quinque, Greek penie; que, Greek te; quatuor, Greek 
teUara ; Latin quis, Greek ti» (ri^). 

dz=r ; e. g. medidies for meridies. 

d=f; e. g. ajfero, ad-fcro. 

g=n ; e. g. aggulus for angulus ; aggens for angens ; iggerunt for 
ingerunt. (Face. Lex.) Is not rather n dropped and g 
doubled 1 

ds=e ; e. g. aeeedo for ad-cedo. It may be remarked, that in com- 
pounds, d of the preposition ad is interchanged with any con- 
sonant except b ; aJUciot allicio, aggero, assimUo, 6lc. Here, 
again, it is more probable that d is dropped and the follow- 
ing consonant doubled. 

Having determined the general laws which limit the capacity of 
the letters for interchange, it remains to be inquired farther, under 
what peculiar circumstances interchange will take place, or, in other 
words, what conditions are necessary to produce the interchanges 
of which the letters are capable. In regard to this question, it must 
be admitted that it is not practicable to lay down rules which shall 
enable us to say beforehand, in all cases, when one letter shall be 
substitated for another. Thus it is, perhaps, impossible to determine, 
in comparing a variety of languages, why this prefers one vowel or 
consonant, and that a different one in the same root ; this diversity 
is, to a great degree, the foundation of the variations of dialect, and 
scarcely admits of being precisely defined as to its causes or its limits. 

It is chiefly in the composition of words, and jn the combination 
of terminations and prefixes with the root, where letters of every 
kind are liable to be thrown into contact, without regard to their 
mutual adaptation, and where, consequently, changes are sometimes 
indispensable to harmony, that we can undertake to determine what 
mutations may be expected to occur. Here the general rule is, 
that, as far as possible, retaining the peculiar elemenU of a word. 
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like sounds shall concur ; and that, to effect this, the consonants 
which stand alongside of each other must be so changed as to be 
brought into harmony. The changes required for this purpose may 
go e?en to the extent of substituting a letter of one organ for the 
corresponding letter of another, as ac-^edo for ad-cedof im-beUi* for 
in-bellis ; but more commonly extends only to the conrersion of a 
sharp into a flat sound, or a flat into a sharp, of the same organ, as 
rtg'O^ rec'tuM, where /, being sharp, ^, to conform to it, is changed 
into the corresponding sharp guttural c ; so nuh-o becomes in the 
perfect nap^n ; trah-Ot properly trachro, becomes in the participle 
trac-Hu, dec. 



CHAPTER I. 
Gbammab — Definition of^-Gentral and Special. — ParU of Speech. 

It is the province of grammar to investigate and exhibit, on the 
one hand, the modifications of form which words assume in written 
or spoken language, so far as these are the signs of the relations 
which the constituent members of discourse bear one to another, 
and the laws which regulate these changes of form ; and, on the 
other hand, the relations and reciprocal influence which exist be- 
tween the several parts of a sentence or discourse, and the laws or 
principles to which they are due. The former of the objects of 
grammar — that which regards the grammatical forms of words — 
comprises what is called the accidence or etymology ; the latter— -that 
which has to do with the relations of words in a sentence—embraces 
the syntax. General grammar investigates the laws which belong 
to all languages equally, and is, in fact, an inquiry into the modes 
in which the mind displays its operations in audible or visible signs. 
Special grammar considers the language of particular nations or 
tribes ; and, to be complete and satisfactory, must be based on prin- 
ciples of general grammar, in other words, on the laws which gov- 
ern the operations of the human mind. 

The term *< parts of speech" has been commonly used by gram- 
marians to express the several elements of discourse, or the classes 
into which they ha^e thought fit to divide the words of a language. 
The question, how many parts of speech there are, has been much 
discussed. Some restrict the number to two, the noun and verb; 
others admit the particles as a third class ; and others, again, make 
as many as eight or nine. For special grammar, this question is of 
subordinate importance, since it can not conveniently dispense with 
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the separate examioation of the subdivisions of the greater < 
The division now comnionly adopted, and which was derived from 
the ancients, into noutu, tferbs, and particles, will be here followed. 
{Vid. Dionys., Comp. Verb^ o, 2.) 

I. Nouns, or names of things. These comprise, First, Nouns Sub- 
stantive, or the names of objects, qualities, dec, considered as inde- 
pendent subjects of thought, as arbor, virtus. Secondly, Nouns Ad- 
jective, or the names of qualities or properties viewed as associated 
with other objects, and entering into their definition,, as arbor vetus, 
virtus eximia. For the saUe of clearness, it is better, both in theory 
and practice, to represent the adjective noun as composed of two dis- 
tinct elements : a. the substantive idea, which is the name of a quali- 
ty ;^. the attributive sense, by which the quality is noted as attached 
to an object ; e. g. albus» ' white,' has, a. the notion of * whiteness ; ' 
b, the idea that this is coupled with something as its attribute. Par- 
iiciples are a peculiar kind of adjectives, expressing some action or 
state of being, as the quality, property, or attribute of an object ; 
as arbor virens, ?iqii^fluens. They are connected with the verb only 
by having a common substantive idea, vi%«, the name of an action, 
motion, or state, and by expressing completedness or incompleted- 
ness of action, <Stc. ; e. g. doctus, * taught,' docens, 'teaching.' The 
attributive sense is the same as in the adjective noun. It is to this 
is due the capacity which the participle has of expressing ' when,' 
* as,' * if,' &c., or in other words, of conveying the same sense 
with the attributive propositions introduced by quum, si, &c. Third- 
ly, Pronouns, a peculiar class of nouns, partly simple and partly com- 
pound in their forms, and embracing several varieties, as personal, 
relative, &c. They may, in some sense, with propriety be consider- 
ed, as the name imports, substitutes for nouns ; but it would be a 
mistake to suppose that they merely take the place of nouns. They 
mark personal or other objects, as standing in certain circumstances 
and relations, apd no common or proper name could perform the 
same office. Thus the pronouns of the first and second persons, 
ego, tu, &c., indicate persons, and, so for, might have their places 
supplied by any proper name ; but they do more, by naming a per- 
son as standing in certain defined circumstances, as speaking or 
being spoken to. The simple demonstrative pronoun, or pronoun 
of the third person, is, ea, id, he, she, it, is the name of any object 
considered as merely pointed to or spoken of. The same remark, 
with some modifications, may be made of the other pronouns. 
Fourthly, Numerals, or the names of the numbers. Of these, also, 
there are some varieties. 
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II. The second class of words is formed by the Verhs^ by which we 
express an action or state of being, and affirm it of a subject ; as 
equus currit ; arbor viret. It contains, therefore, two distinct ele- 
ments, namely, a. the substantive idea of action, motion, state, 
&,c. ; b. an affirmation. The essential or characteristic part of the 
verb is the affirmation. So far as it contains merely the notion of 
action, motion, or state, it is no more than a noun, as is true of the 
infinitive and other verbals. 

III. The third class of words, or Particle, embraces a variety 
of signs, whereby various circumstances of space, manner, &c., are 
indicated with respect to the objects expressed by the nouns, and 
the action, dec, contained in the verb of a sentence ; e. g. in urbem 
venit ; recte fecit. To this class belong the following varieties : 
1. Prepositions, marking direction and position in space with refer- 
ence to the action, motion, or state of the verb ; e. g. Rhenus in 
Oceannm fluit. Here in marks the direction and relative circum- 
stances of the motion expressed by fluit. In urbe habitat. In this 
example, in marks the precise position relatively of the state or con- 
dition expressed by habitat. They differ from adverbs, of which 
they may be considered a variety, in the fact that they define mere- 
ly the direction and position of the action, dec, of the verb. 2. Ad- 
verbs, denoting the circumstances as to time, manner, &c., in which 
the action contained in the verb is exerted, or in which any quali- 
ty or property exists ; e. g. valde crucior ; maxime laudatos ; nunc 
vere laetor. 3. Conjunctions^ marking the various relations of con- 
sequence, addition, dec, l^ which one member of a proposition is 
connected with another ; e. g. cum haec ita sint ; si facerem. 4. The 
Interjections, or signs of exclamation expressive of alarm, grief, and 
the like, are also reckoned among the parts of speech. They are 
merely the natural cries which pain, surprise, and other violent emo- 
tions extort, and, though not confined to man, are capable of indi- 
cating various states of the mind. They have been deemed capa- 
ble of governing cases, for the reason that they are found coupled 
with these in exclamations ; but the case used with an interjection 
is really determined by the relation in which the object expressed 
by the noun stands to the affection indicated by the interjection, 
namely, as measuiing its extent, or noting the person who is its 
subject. Ah me miserum! ^alas, wretch that I am!* i. ^..alas! so 
far as I in my wretchedness, am concerned. Me is the accusative 
of measure, or shows how far the condition signified by ah reaches. 
Vae mihi ! ' woe is me !* Miki is the dative, as marking the person 
painfully affected by the state indicated by vae, just as it would 
stand after inimicas, or the like. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Nouns Substantivh -^General view of the DecUnston of Nouns Sub- 
stoMtive arid Adjective, 

In treating of the different parts of speech, regard will be had to 
the two great objects of grammar, viz., the fortM of words and the 
relations which they express, whether with or without the aid of 
particles. What is to be said of the signification and uses of the 
cases of nouns, and of the tenses, moods, <&c., of verbs, will be con- 
nected with their formation. With the cases, furthermore, will be 
coupled some general remarks on the use of the preposition ; and 
with the moods of verbs, some explanation of such conjunctions as 
are commonly connected with these. If any justification, beyond 
what may be allowed to the rather unconstrained plan of this essay, 
be required of this departure from the usual method pursued in sys- 
tematic treatises of grammar, it may be found in the actual relation 
subsisting between the forms and their syntactical value. Admitting 
the advantages derived from a more artificial disposition of the doc- 
trines of the syntax, especially in larger treatises, it may be alleged 
that material benefit, besides mere convenience, would arise to the 
student from seeing the signification and the uses of the inflectional 
forms conjoined ; and from thus gaining the conviction that the 
forms are to be acquired wholly with a reference to the relations 
which they express. 

I. In the division of words into classes, the first place was assign- 
ed to nouns, and these were mentioned as including all words which 
are the names of things. By this expression we mean whatever 
can constitute an object of thought, whether subject to the cogni- 
zance of the senses, or merely conceived of by the mind ; whether 
it stand independently as the object of our attention, or be present- 
ed as a quality or property associated with and defining another 
noun ; e. g. viV, humanitas ; vir bonuSf eximia humanitas. Under 
this general definition are comprised nouns substantive, nouns adjec- 
tive, &;c., and the distinction between these subordinate classes has 
been already sufficiently marked. They will be considered in order, 
beginning with nouns substantive. 

Nouns substantive comprise several species, exhibited in the fol- 
lowing table : 

B 
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Nouns substan- 
tive — 'the names 
of objects, quali- 
ties, &c., con- 
sidered as inde- 
pendent sub- 
jects of thought 
— comprise. 



A. Concrete 
nouns, the names 
of things, objects 
of the external 
senses \ e. g. ar- 
bor, domus, rex, 
orator. 



f{a,) General or appellathe 
nouns — designating whole 
classes of objects under a 
common name ; e.g, homo, 
arbor. 
{b.) Collective nouns — com- 
prising a number of indi- 
vidual objects of the same 
kind under a single term ; 
e, g, civitas, populus, clas- 
sis. 
(c.) Proper nouns — names 
of individual persons or 
things, as towns, rivers, 
countries, inlands, &c. ; 
e. g. Caesar, Rhenus, 

V Cuma, &c. 



( ifl.) Names of qualities, states 
of the mind, <&c., consider- 
ed independently ; e. g. vir- 
tus, magnitude, amor, ira, 
B. Abstract &c. 
nouns, the names (6.) Nouns which express ac- 
of objects of the tions or states of being, 
mental percep-l viewed absolutely ; «.^. in- 
tions ; e, g. amoe- ] finitivcs, gerunds, and su- 
nitas, amaritudo, pines; e.g. monere, <the 
&c. Some of the advising;* visus, *a see- 
V varieties are — ing,* <fcc. 

(c.) Neuter adjectives, pro- 
nouns, and participles, 
used as nouns ; e. g, bo^ 
num, factum, &c. 
l*he declension or inflection of nouns includes gender^ number y and 
ease ; and this applies equally to nouns substantive and adjective. 
For an explanation of the gender and number of nouns, it is sufficient 
merely to refer to the Grammars. 

Remark. — The agreement of nouns with the verb, in respect to 
number, is usually considered when speaking of the subject and 
predicate; and that between them and the adjective, in gender, 
number, and case, when treating of the adjective, and of the sub- 
ject and predicate. (See the Grammars.) 

The name of cases is given to those modifications of form which 
nouns undergo by changes of termination, serving to indicate the 
various relations subsisting between nouns and other words in a 
sentence. The mere endings, however, which we call cases, are 
not of themselves sufficient to express distinctly all the multiplied 
relations in which nouns stand to other words in a sentence, espe- 
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cially yerbs ; but the aid of the prepositions is required to sapply 
this deficiency. By means of these and the case-endings, eveiy 
possible circumstance in which a noun may be placed may be marked 
with sufficient precision. That the cases do, notwithstanding, con- 
tain the elementary notions of all these relations, might seem proved 
by the fact that, considering the use of the cases alone, the presence 
or absence of the prepositions is a matter of indifference ; that these 
are merely subsidiary to the verb ; and that, admitting some appar- 
ent exceptions, the use of the cases is determined, not by the prep- 
osition, but by the relation in which the noun stands to the action 
or motion of the verb, or by the manner in which it defines the state 
or condition expressed by the verb in regard to position in space. 

In the Latin language there are reckoned six cases, the nomina- 
tive, genitive, &c. Of these, the nominative is called the casus rec- 
tus ; the rest, casus obliqui, as being deflections from the casus rec- 
tus. A brief statement of the general signification of the cases may 
be here given, as preliminary to their formation. 

(1.) The nominative case simply proposes the subject of discourse, 
without indicating any connection with any other object ; e. g. aqua 
— ^fluit, * water flows.' It is always associated with a predicate, as 
in the above instance, which aflirms something in regard to it. It 
can hardly, with strictness, be called a case. 

(2.) The vocative frequently agrees with the nominative in form, 
and does not essentially differ from it in signification. It, too, mere- 
ly names a subject, without indicating any relation between it and 
other objects ; but is distinguished by this, that it is employed either 
in expressions of strong feeling, or in direct addresses to persons and 
things personified, the object being to call immediate attention. It 
is often attended by an inteijection. 

Remark. — The accusative is sometimes used to perform a like 
office with the vocative ; and this it is capable of by the significa- 
tion of * with regard to,' < as to,' which it so frequently obtains ; in 
other words, by marking out an object as that to which the state oi 
condition expressed by an interjection, or otherwise indicated with- 
out an inteijection, is to be understood as confined ; e. g. me mis- 
erum ! orOme miserum I * wretch that I am !' The state of wretch- 
edness marked by the speaker's tone and look, or by an exclama- 
tion besides, is marked by the accusative me^ as extending only to 
the first person, * oh ! so far as I, the wretched, am concerned.' 

(3.) The genitive case expresses a variety of relations, in very 
many instances conveyed by the English *of.' These relations 
may be conveniently comprehended under the general sense of de- 
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finiDg more accurately the precise limits as to kind withia which the 
meaoiag of the word to which it is attached is to be taken ; eg., when 
I say amor, * Ioyo,* and then add patriae, * of coantry/ 1 do no more 
than state definitely within what compass the first term mentioned is 
to be restricted— ^f what one of the infinite variety of objects which 
the- affection it expresses may embrace it is affirmed. But perhaps 
this definition of the genitive case may be rendered both more ac- 
curate and more comprehensive by stating it in a different form, so 
as to exclude the ambiguity which, to some extent, impairs its value. 
In the example chosen, it is true that the emotion which amor marks 
undergoes no essential change by the addition q( patriae — the affec- 
tion is the same ; but it is modified by the nature of the object upon 
which it is exerted, and so admits of varieties ; thus^ amor virtutis, 
amor laudis, 6tc. Now the office of the noun which follows amor 
in the genitive case is simply to name the particular variety or modi- 
fication of this affection that the mind intends. So in the words 
fructus arboristfrucius expresses the general idea * fruit ;' by arboris 
we mark the particular variety. In the same way, in the phrase 
pienus irae, the term pUnus, < full,' or * having the property of full- 
ness,* is so explained by irae as to be referred at once to the particu- 
lar variety of this state which is meant The genitive may then be 
considered, in its most comprehensive sense, as that case by which 
is marked specifically that one among several possible classes or va- 
rieties to which a more general term is to be confined. The noun 
which it defines marks the genus, the genitive the species.* Some 
of the particular uses of the genitive case will be mentioned subse- 
quently ; for the present, it may be enough to remark, that the verbs 
and participles, after which the genitive stands, are commonly neuter^ 
and may be resolved, by way of explanation, into a noun or adjec- 
tive and the verb esse ; e. g. egeo, ' I am in want*— egens sum. 

In fact, however, it is the same thing whether the word defined 
be a noun substantive, adjective, verb, or adverb ; for, after all these 
alike, the genitive gives a more definite limit to the word which it 
qualifies, by marking the particular thing or class of things to which, 
as to its kind or category, it is to be referred. Thus, if a person be 
described as avidus, * greedy,' < covetous,' he is represented as hav- 

* The following definition of the genitive is given by Henuana (de Emend, rat, 
p. 139)— '< Primum substantia designator casu gmUivo, ut quum dicimus : AthenU 
ensium reapuJtlica. In quibus verbis genitivus AO-eniensium Athenienses ut sub- 
stantiam cogitare jubet, cujus quod deinde additur respublica, accidens est." (See 
Billrotk Gr., § 142.) If the observations made in tiie text be well founded, this def- 
inition is Just the leverse of the true one. 
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ing this quality absolutely, without restriction ; but if the genitive 
konorum^ *■ of honors,' be added, his covetousness is at once under- 
stood to be of a specific kind, or to have reference only to a definite 
object, and the person is said to be covetous, not of gold, nor of any 
other thing, but * of honors.* Just so when it is said of a person 
egety * he is in want,' and a genitive is added, it shows, not how far 
his need reaches, but to what precise object or set of objects it is to 
be restricted, argentiy * silver,* consiliiy * advice.* A very plain ex- 
ample of this sense of the genitive is that used after the superlative, 
and what is improperly called the partitive genitive, occurring after 
aliquis, quis, <&c. ; e. g. Gallorum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae, * the 
Belgae are the bravest,* not of all nations, but specifically * of the 
Gaols.* So after adverbs, as quo terrarum, *to what place,* name- 
ly, * in respect of lands or countries 1* * where in the world V Of the 
same nature, essentially, is the genitive used after est, answering in ' 
English to • it belongs to,* * is the property of,* &c. ; e, g. est adoUf 
eentia majores natu vereri, Cic. Off, i., 34, * to reverence his elders 
is the duty of a young man.* Respect for age is proposed absolute- 
ly as a property or doty, the terms vereri and the like, which are the 
subjects of est in such cases, obviously suggesting this notion of 
property, characteristic, duty, dec. ; and the genitive adoleseentis de- 
notes the class of beings to which this property, duty, &c., is to be 
referred. The genitive of measure or value is not materially dif- 
ferent ; e. g. Agellus erat centum miUium nummum. — Plin. Ep., vi., 3. 
Parvi pretii est homo.— Cic. Qu. Fr., i., 2. The genitive of rneas* 
ure gives a specific note of the denomination to which the term 
which it qualifies belongs . In the former of the two examples given, 
the denomination is *a hundred thousand sesterces ;* in the latter, 
« small value or worth.' A little field, regarded as a subject of valu- 
ation, is referred to the denomination of value called centum mtilium 
nummum. A man is to be described in terms expressing worth or 
value : parvi pretii is used as the sign of the precise class of values 
to which he belongs. This case of the use of the genitive is much 
like that occurring as the definition of the superlative ; as Qallorum 
after fortissimi, in the example above given, denotes the class of 
beings to which the term *the bravest,' as applied to the Belgae, is 
to be confined, so parvi pretii, after homo, marks the denomination 
of value to which that expression belongs. The category to which 
Belgae fortissimi is referred is Gallorum ; that to which homo is re- 
ferred is parvi pretii. And this explains the more diflicult case in 
which a noun with an adjective in the genitive case is used to mark 
a generic and characteristic quality of an object which it defines ; 
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;. g. vir et consUii magni et virtutis, *■ a man of both great pnidence 
and valor.* — Caes. B. G., iii., 5. Oppidum tnaximae auclorUntis, * a 
town of yery great influence.* — Caes. B. G., vii., 55. In these ex- 
amples, the genitiyes mark the precise quality of the nouns vir and 
oppidum^ in the former instance by referring vir to a general expres- 
sion for character, namely, magni coiuiUi et virtuUs ; in the latter, 
by referring oppidum to a like expression, namely, mazimae auctori- 
tatis. That is to say, as in the phrase arboris frondes, * the leaves 
of the tree,* the genitive gives the kind or category to which frondes 
belongs, so the genitives above mentioned show the kind or de- 
nomination of character to which vir and oppidum are to be as- 
signed. 

The substantive noun with an adjective in the ablative case, used 
to express the quality of an object which it defines ; e.g. Dionysius 
ad mensem eximia forma pueros jussit consistere, < boys of distin- 
guished beauty* — Cic. Tusc, v. 21— -diflfers from the genitive above 
explained, according to Krueger, ^ 398, Anm. i., in marking only an 
accidental and transitory quality, or, at least, one so regarded by 
the speaker. Thus, in the example cited by him from Cicero, Brut., 
67, Murena mediocri ingenio, sed magno studio rerum veterum, mul' 
tae industriae et magni laboris fuit, the terms multae industriae et 
magni laboris are given as the characteristics of Murena, entering 
properly and permanently into the man's constitution, while the 
terms mediocri ingenio, sed magno studio rerum veterum, are prop- 
erties which he exhibited, and which the writer notes as among the 
circumstances in his life and conduct worth mentioning. If this 
statement be true, and in its main points it can hardly be erroneous, 
this difference in the use of the genitive and ablative well accords 
with the doctrine of the genitive above set forth. The genitive 
naming the category to which an object defined by it belongs ; when 
value is concerned, noting the denomination of value to which the 
object defined is to be assigned ; and when general expressions of 
character, physical or moral, are had in view, marking the kind or 
class of character to which the object defined is to be referred, ex- 
presses at once, and by its very oflice, some property which is re- 
garded as characteristic of the object, and embracing it wholly. If 
Murena is described by the term multae industriae, this places him 
as a man in the class of which this property is the characteristic. 
On the other band, the ablative, denoting only the special circum- 
stances and conditions in which any action occurs, or state or qual- 
ity exists, when, in conjunction with an adjective, it is added to an 
object, it would seem to be capable of expressing only some Individ- 
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ual fact or feature in cdtiduct or character, which, however perma- 
nent, does not embrace the whole character. Thus Murena is said 
to have been nudiocri ingenio, a man in whom this condition or qual- 
ity of mind was found, forming a feature in his character, a circum- 
stance belonging to his history, but yet not a property by which the 
writer chooses to classify him. Admitting this view, it corrects an 
error in Krueger's statement which is of some moment, namely, the 
assertion that the ablative expresses only accidental and transitory 
qualities, or such as are so regarded by the speaker or writer. It 
can not be safely affirmed that mediocri ingenio is a transitory or 
cadual, and multae industriae a permanent quality, nor could the 
writer intend to be so understood. In truth, the permanent or 
transitory nature of the quality has probably nothing to do with the 
distinction between the use of the genitive and ablative, this being 
entirely due to the fact that the genitive marks generic properties 
by which the object is to be classed ; the ablative, individual traits 
of character or person which may be permanent and inherent, but 
are introduced only by way of marking particular circumstances or 
features belonging to the object described. 

The general expressions of quantity and value, magnit parvi, &c., 
admit of the same explanation with the genitive of measure above 
noticed ; e. g. pluris putare, * to consider of more worth,' t. e. to con- 
sider as belonging to the denomination of value called pluris. 

The genitive of the person which attends refert, * it concerns,' 
needs no explanation beyond the statement that refert is composed 
of re, the ablative of res, signifying * in the matter, affairs, concerns,* 
*in the case,' *in what regards,' and of fert, from fero, having prob- 
ably the sense of producing or bringing advantage, or the like, and 
being nearly equivalent to < is of moment,' < is of value.' The com- 
pound refert, having the meaning here assigned to its parts, ' it is a 
matter of moment — in the case or concerns,' is naturally followed 
by the genitive case ; e. g. omnium refert, * it is of moment in the af- 
fairs — of all.* The pronouns med, tud, <&c., which are used with re- 
fert where, if nouns were employed, the genitive would stand, are 
ablative cases, agreeing with re in refert ; so that med refert is the 
same as med re fert, * it is of moment in my affairs,' * it concerns 
me.' In Plant. Capt., ii., 2, 46, cited by Krueger, ^ 348, Anm. i., tud 
re occurs in this sense : Haec tu eadem, si confiteri vis, tua re feceris. 

The genitive used with verbs and adjectives expressing various 
states or affections of the mind, to mark definitely the object with 
respect to which such states exist, and corresponding to a very 
common use of the genitive in Greek, may, without difficulty, be re- 
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ferred to the general signification attributed to this case ; e. g. Me 
eivitatis piget taedetgue. Sail Jug. 4, * I am pained and disgusted at, 
t. e. with respect to, the morals of the state ;* the genitive limits the 
sense of pain and disgust to a specific object Est propriom stulti- 
tiae aliorum vitia cernere, oblivisci suorum, * to be forgetful of, i. e. 
with respect to, one's own.* — Gic. Tusc, iii., 30. In like manner 
the genttiye is to be understood when used with arguere, * to conTict/ 
^tc. ; €. g» arguere aliquem sceleris, * to convict a person of crime/ 
namely, it shows with respect to what particular offense the conyic- 
tion is made. 

(4.) The dative case, commonly expressed in English by < to' and 
< for,* always depends on the predicate, and marks the remote or 
indirect object to which the predicate stands related. When a per- 
son is concerned, the dative marks the object for whose benefit or 
injury the action expressed by the predicate is performed, or to 
whom, as the person interested, the action or condition contained in 
the predicate is referred ; e. g. Ftdelisnmi ante omnia homini canis 
atque equus, Plin., viii., 40, *■ the dog and the horse are remarkable 
for their fidelity,' being the simple proposition, the term homnij ' to 
man,' is added, to mark the object to whose benefit this quality ac- 
crues. A great number of nouns not personal are used in the da^ 
tive in this sense, being, for the moment, regarded as persons, e. g. 
Yestis sumatur/a^w discolor alba tiMM.-^Ovid. Trist. When things 
are referred to, the dative marks the object toward which the ac- 
tion of the predicate tends, or which is had in view as its ultimate 
aim, that for, or to effect which, it is done. It is distinguished from 
the accusative by this, that the latter marks the object actually 
reached, or affected by the action of the predicate, while the dative 
indicates that toward which it tends, or at which it aims ; e.g,Li^ 
brum dedit mihi dono. Here the act of giving is immediately exert- 
ed on librum ; the word dono indicates the end had in view in the 
action dedit librum ; the phrase dedit librum expresses what is done, 
dono, the object with which it is done. In its primary signification, 
the dative case marks the object in space toward which motion or 
action tends. Of this signification it is not clear that the Latin 
language has preserved any examples, although the Greek presents 
very many in the use of the adverbs o/, rroi, 'whither,' &c. But, 
even without the aid of direct examples of this original sense of 
the dative, it may be fairly assumed, it being that one in which all 
the other significations unite, whether they relate to persons or 
things ; for, in all cases, the dative is the sign of the object, not 
upon which the action contained in the predicate is directly exerted, 
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or which it actually reaches, but toward which it tends, and which 
it is aimed to affect ; and of this action itself, the simplest and ear- 
liest instances of which we can conceive involve the idea of motion. 
(5.) The accusative case marks the object actually reached by an 
action or motion, and hence that upon which it is directly exerted, 
as after active or transitive verbs ; e. g. Apum examina fingunt fa- 
Tos. Here the action expressed by finffunt is that of * fashioning,' 
* forming,' and the object upon which it is exerted is favoa. So, after 
verbs of motion, the accusative marks the object which the motion 
reaches, t. e. upon which this kind of action is exerted. The pre]H 
ositions, which very commonly precede this accusative, do not alter 
the construction, but merely mark the particular direction of the 
motion, or the relation in which the object marked by the accusa- 
tive stands to the motion ; as in, * into,' sub, * under,* per, * through,' 
dec. To take another among the uses of the accusative, it may be 
remarked, that when it expresses amount of time or space, the 
most natural and easy explanation would be to consider it as mark- 
ing the point which the measure of time or space reaches ; e. g, 
Appius caecus multot annos fuit. — Arabes gladios habent fenues, 
longos quaterna cuhita. This explanation is confirmed by the cases 
in which this accusative is preceded by the prepositions in or ad ; 
e. g. in postremum, ad extremam. Roma urbs diis auctoribus in 
aeternum condita est ; where the proper signification is clearly * up 
to,' * reaching to.' Auctio constituta est in mensem lannarium — 
' for the month of January ;' * against the month of January.' The ac- 
cusative, in this example, marks a certain time which, when reached, 
will be the day of sale ; t. e. a time * against' which, as it may be ex- 
pressed in English, the sale will occur. This explanation of the use 
of the accusative after verbs of motion, and as expressing the amount 
of time and space, is equally satisfactory when applied to this case 
as denoting the immediate object of active verbs ; for, when so 
used, it does, in fact, simply mark the object which the action of the 
verb reaches or affects ; and although this action may not be, prop- 
erly speaking, one of motion, it is perfectly analogous. Identical 
with the signification of the accusative when used to express the 
measure or amount of motion or action, is that in which it is em- 
ployed to mark to what precise extent a quality or condition is to be 
considered as existing, as where a proposition is affirmed absolute- 
ly of the whole, and the accusative is added to show that it is to be 
taken as extending only to a part, and to note that part. To ex- 
press this, we sometimes use * as to,' in English ; sometimes it is 
converted by « with,' * having,' &c. ; e. g. Nube candentes humtrot 

B2 
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amictas, Augur Apollo, * clothed — as to, as far as the shoulders are 
eonceroed,' * with his shoulders clad,' * having his shoulders clad.' 
Precisely of the same nature is the accusative, in a numbef of in- 
stances, where it is called an adverb or a conjunction ; e. g. tan- 
turn, * only ;* quod, * because ;' uty' that,' &c. 

All the meanings of the accusative may be referred, then, to this 
as the primary one, viz., the marking the object actually reached by 
motion ; and the order of the significations may be thus stated : 1. 
it marks the object actually reached by motion ; 2. parallel with this, 
the object' immediately affected by an action ; 3. the measure or 
amount of a motion or action ; a. of space ; h. of time ; 4. generally, 
the extent to which a proposition is to be admitted as true. To the 
first case should be referred the adverbs eo, quo, hue, illuc, &Cu used 
after verbs of motion.* 

(6.) The ablalive case expresses a variety of relations, with which 
correspond in English *at,* *in,' *on,' *by,' 'with,' *from,* &c. 
Among the most frequent significations of this case is that by which 
it marks the position in which an object stands in respect to place, 
answering to the question * where T expressed in English by *in,' 
< on,' * at,' * under,' e. g. Caes. B. G., viL, 69, Castra GaUorum oppor- 
tunis locit erant posita. In this sense, the ablative is often accom- 
panied by prepositions, to indicate more accurately the position; 
e. g. Gonon plurimum CypH vixit, Iphicrates in Thracia, Timotheus 
Lesbi, Chares in Sigaeo. 

In like manner, the ablative case is used to define the point of 
time at which an action is performed, expressing exactly the same 
relation in regard to time that it expresses in regard to local posi- 
tion. It answers to the question * wheni' and is conveyed in En- 
glish by * at,' * in,' * on ;' e. g. Arabes campos et montes hieme et 
aestate peragrant. — Cic. Div., i., 42. Akin to this would seem to be 
the signification of the ablative w^hen it marks the space within 
which an action occurs, and which we sometimes also render in 
English by *for;' e. g. Cic. Phil, ii., I, Nemo his annis viginti rei- 
publicae fuit hostis qui non helium eodem tempore mihi quoque in- 
dixerit. In some such cases it would seem, at first view, to usurp 
the ofiice of the accusative, and to be properly regarded as express- 
ing the amount of time, English ' during ;' as e. g. Cic. Nat. D., 52, 
Aegyptum Nilus tota aestate obrutum oppletumque tenet ; but ordi- 
narily, even here, it defines the point of time to which an action is to 
be referred, only the denomination of time is larger, as a summer, 

* The author had formerly considered theie adverbs as instances of the dative ; 
bat fiuther examination and reflection satisfied him of his error. 
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a year, a centary, any period of wider compass, and the action is 
not regarded as extending throughout the space of time included*- 
that would require the acqasatiye — but as simply occurring at a pe- 
riod of time more or less extended. The ablative, used to define the 
time of an action, may thus be considered as having a two-fold sense ; 
a, it denotes a point of time at which an event occurs, and this 
point may be expressed by any denomination of time, great or small ; 
&. a period of time, of whatever duration, within which an event falls. 
For the former of these cases, the Greeks used the ablative ; for the 
latter, but not exclusively, the genitive. The two preceding signi- 
fications of the ablative case may be more generally stated as defin- 
ing the circumstances of time and space in which an action occurs ; 
in the order of conception, position in place would be prior, and per- 
haps furnish the primary idea of the ablative case, so far, at least, 
as this class of meanings is concerned. 

In the ablative absohUe^ as it is commonly called, is seen another 
instance of the ablative used to define the circumstances in which 
an action takes place, or a condition of things exists ; e. g, Caes. 
B. G., vi., 20, Germani pellibus utuntur, magna corporis parte mida. 
Cic. Ij^g.^ i, 6, Natura duce errari nuUo pacto potest. Sail. Cat., vii., 
Sed civitas incredibile memoratu est adepta libertate quantum brevi 
cfeverit. In these, and all other cases of the ablative absolute, the 
chief member of the sentence is farther defined, as to the circum- 
stances in which the action it expresses is exerted, by the addition 
of another and distinct predicate, composed of a noun with a parti- 
ciple, or adjective, or another noun. Thus, in the first of the above 
examples, * the Germans wear skins, while a large portion of the 
body is uncovered,' the added member exhibits a separate fact as 
the circumstance or condition in which the main fact occurs. In 
the same way, in the second example, the main proposition affirms 
that * no error can be committed,' and by the phrase which is sub- 
joined, * if nature be our guide,' the condition of things is stated in 
which that proposition is true. Again, in the last example given, 
the chief fact affirmed is, that < the state grew up in a brief space,' 
and by the addition of * after liberty was obtained,' we are told un- 
der what state of things this happened. It may be remarked, that 
if the explanation here given of this use of the ablative case be true, 
the term absolute^ as applied to the ablative, is no more appropriate 
in this instance than where it is used to mark time, place, &c. And, 
farther, that the participle is not necessary to this construction, but 
is employed only when the definition of the circumstances of an ac- 
tion is to be made by another action, the adjective being employed 
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where an attributive quality, and the nonn where a nonn BUbstan** 
tive merely, is used as the definition. 

Another case in which this signification of the ablative obtains, 
is that where it marks the object or circumstance in which, as ittf 
essential characteristic, an action or quality consists, or to which it 
is to be confined. Of course it will occur chiefly after adjectives, 
and neuter and passive verbs (cf Ramsh. Gr., p. 422) ; e. g. Cic. 
Tusc., iv., 17, Qui rooderatione et constantia quietus animo est, is 
est sapiens. Here the ablative animo defines in what object tho 
tranquillify mentioned is to be found. Cic. Orat., f., 25, Sunt qui- 
dam aSt ita lingua JiaesUanteSt ant ita voce absonij aut ita vultu mo- 
tuque corporis vatti atque agrestes, ut etiamsi ingemis atque arte val- . 
eant, tamen in oratorum numemm venire non possint. 

Very similar to this use of the ablative is its employment, with 
the addition of an adjective, to define more precisely the character 
or condition of an object by marking some peculiarity or character- 
istic property belonging to it ; e. g. Plant. Pseud., iv., 7, 119, Eho, 
tu ! qua facie fuit dudum cui dedisti symbolum 1-— Rufus quidam ven- 
triosus, crasais Muris^ subniger, magno capite, acutis oeulity ore rubi" 
eundot admodum magnis pedibus. Nepos, xi., 3, Iphicrates fuit et 
anifno magno et corpore^ imperitoriaque forma. The ablative, in these 
and the like cases, marks the exact condition or circumstances in 
which alone it is meant that the object of which it is the attribute 
shall be conceived. This is seen more distinctly by observing that 
the genitive case, with an adjective, is used in a very like sense, 
but with the difierence stated under the genitive case ; e. g. Li v., 
ii., 62, Sp. Servilius, fervidi animi vir, perieuhim audacia discossit. 
(See Ramsh., ^ 103, ii.) The same explanation applies to the ab- 
lative as used to mark the condition or exception with which a 
proposition is to be taken; e. g. Cic. Brut., 6, Jsocratis gloriam 
/ nemo, meo quidem judicio, est postea consecutus. Cic. OflT., i., 30, 
Sunt quidam homines non re sed nomine. (See Ramsh., ^ 145, 1.) 

When the ablative stands after an adjective in the comparative 
degree, to indicate the object with which the comparison is made, 
it may be most satisfactorily explained as defining, in the same 
way essentially as in the preceding instances, the circumstances or 
condition in which the quality or property exists, as it is expressed 
by the adjective in the comparative form, in a higher or lower degree ; 
in other words, in what case, or in what point of view, the subject 
of comparison possesses a quality in the particular extent denoted 
by \he comparative ; e. g. Liv., i., 22, Tull. Hostilmaf er odor Romido 
fuit ; here the proposition is not merely that Toll. Hostilius was 
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warlike (ferox), but that he was mare warlike (ferocior) ; by the ab- 
lative (Romulo) is marked within what limits, or under what con- 
dition of things the proposition holds good, namely, * in the case of 
Relumus.' This view would seem to be confirmed by the fact that 
in the Greek language the genitive case is used after the compara- 
tive, having the signification of * with respect to,* * with regard to ;* 
and farther, by the fact that, in the Latin language, quam and a noun 
in the same case with the subject of comparison may be substituted 
for the ablative. Now quam is a relative pronoun, properly an ac- 
cusative case, with the signification * as to,' ' with regard to which,' 
or, supplying the demonstrative, which is manifestly necessary to 
the relative phrase, * as to, or with regard to (that) which ;' and 
thus the proposition would contain two members, the latter defining 
the extent of the former, or the limit up to which it is to be consid- 
ered as true ; e. g. Plant. Cure, ii., 2, 6, Meliorem quam ego gum sup- 
pono tibi, * I substitute a man who is better than (t. e. in regard to 
what) I am.' The ablative which follows the comparative to ex- 
press the amount of difference in a quality as had by two objects 
compared, is the same, in fact, with this case as employed after 
adjectives and neuter verbs, to show in what the quality they con- 
tain coq^ists ; t)nly, in the former case, it relates not to the quality 
itself, but to the excess in which it resides in one, as compared with 
another object ; e.g. Plant. Epid., iii., 2, 11, Decem minis plus attuli 
quam tu Danistae debes. Cic. Off, i., 26, Recte praecipere viden- 
tur qui monent, ut quanta superiorea sumus, tanto nos geramus sum- 
missius. (For examples, see Ramsh., ^ 154, B.) 

Thus far the uses of the ablative case have been explained as 
falling under one general notion, that of position in space, from 
which is obtained secondarily the expression of the circumstances 
in which an action occurs, and the more exact definition of the con- 
dition of things in which a quaUty is found, and of that in which it 
essentially consists. This use of the ablative corresponds to what, 
in the grammars of some languages, is called the locativus. A sec- 
ond class of examples, in which the ablative case is used, has for its 
characteriirtie the marking the instrument or means by which an ac- 
tion is performed, or a condition is effected. It occurs sometimes 
after active, but chiefly after passive and neuter verbs ; e. g. Cic. 
Nat. Deor., ii., 60, Comibus tauri, apri dentibusi morsu leones se tu- 
tantur. Hot. Ep., i., 10, 24, Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque re- 
curret. Caes. B. G., v., 14, Britanni interiores lacte et came vivunt. 
In the two former eases, the ablative marks the instrument by which 
the action is accomplished ; in the latter, the means by which a con- 
dition or state of being is effected. 
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Although this has been parposely set forth as one of the simple 
and original significations of the ablative, and although this view 
finds support in the fact that the Sanscrit and other languages have 
a distinct form for their expression of this sense, yet it may be that 
this meaning had its origin in that peculiar signification of the ab- 
lative which marks the point from which motion proceeds. From 
the notion of * whence' easily springs that of source or origin, of 
cause, and possibly that of instrument and means. It is certainly 
remarkable that the preposition which attends the ablative when it 
indicates a person as the instrument is a or ab, * from,' and that the 
Greek language, which employs the genitive case to mark the point 
from which motion proceeds, does, in like manner, use the preposi- 
tions fic, • out of,» and Atto, * from,' as well as vird, * under,' to mark 
cause, instrument, and means- 

The ablative marks, also, the way or manner of accomplishing the 
action, or producing the condition expressed by the predicate ; but 
in this sense does not materially differ from the ablative of the in- 
strument; e.g. Nep., 23, 3, Hannibal Saguntum vi expugnavit. 
Caes. B. Civ., 2, 21, Cslcsat pedibus Massiliam venit. 

The ablative is used after several words which, from the want 
of correspondence in the mode of expressing the same idea in our 
language, would not, at first view, seem to require this case* Thus 
dignus and indignus, cpus est, uior, fruor, fitngor, and their com- 
pounds ; also potior, vescor, dtgnor. In these cases, however, atten- 
tion to the proper signification of the terms, where it can be ascer- 
tained, furnishes an easy solution ; for these words probably contain 
an adjective or attributive idea, the definition of which is given by 
the ablative ; or they are passive or middle verbs, followed by the 
ablative to mark the means or instrument. Thus, if dignus {dig^ 
nu8) be formed from the radical deik (d«/c), in deiK-wfn, and be re- 
lated to dig-itus, * a finger,' signifying « having the property of being 
pomted at,' * distinguished,' or « remarkable,' the ablative would nat- 
orally follow it, to mark * by' or * in' what an object is distinguished ; 
e. g dignus honore. The derived sense of * worthy,' * deserving » 
whteh dignus obtained, makes obscure the relation between it and 
the ablative ; whereas, if the primary sense had been -retained, it 
would have been comparatively obvious. 

In a third class of cases, in which the ablative is used in the Latin 
language, it marks the point from which motion departs, or the 
space out of which it proceeds, answering to the question « whence V 
and in English is expressed by «from,' *out of,' &c. It is some- 
times attended by prepositions, a, ah, e, ex, de, &c. ; e. g, Nep., x., 
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3, Dionysius Platopem Athenis (' from Athens') arcessivit. Cic 
Tusc, T., 37, Demaratas, Tarquinii regis pater, fagit Tarquinios 
Corintho (* from Corinth'). Caes. B. Civ., i., 30, Cotta ex SardtTtia 
in Africam profagit. Cic. Att., v., 12, Ad te de Gyaro litteras dedi. 
Liv., xxxii., 31, Litterae consulum a Gallia de gestis prospere Ro- 
mam allatae. (See Ramsh., ^ 147.) Here belong a namber of ad* 
verbs, as undcy inde, &c. 

Very closely related to this use of the ablative is that in which 
it marks /rom what time an event commences, or a period is reck- 
oned, answering to the question ^ from what time V * since when V 
This ablative, likewise, is frequently attended by prepositions, viz., 
a or abt de, eoxex; e. g. Liv., xxvii., 2, Romani db sole orto in multum 
diei stetere in acie. Plaut. Most., lii., 2, 8, Non bonus somnus est 
de prandio. Cic. ad Div., xvii., 9, Vereor ne Romae ex CaUndis Jan 
uariis magni tumultus sint. From the signification of the ablative 
above mentioned some consider to be derived that in which it in- 
dicates the cause, occasion, motive, or ground of the action or effect 
contained in the predicate. This ablative corresponds to <from,' 
* on account of,' * because,' or * by reason of,' in English ; e. g. Cic. 
Fin., i., 10, In Culpa sunt qui officia deserunt moUiiie animi. Nep., 
i., 7, Miltiades aeger erat vulneriinis quae in oppugnando oppido Pari - 
acceperat. To this case, likewise, are referred several such words 
as causa, gratia, nomine, &c. (See Ramsh., ^ 143, c. ; Weissenb., 
4 251.) The preposition a or ab is frequently added ; e. g. Caes. B. 
G., ii., 4, Caesar reperiebat plerosque Belgas esse ortos ab Germanis. 
So also ex; e. g. Cic. ad Div., ii., 13, Mihi erat in animo discedere ex 
senatus consuLio. The last two examples are properly referred to 
this head ; the others might, with perhaps more propriety, be ex- 
plained as ablatives of way, manner, &.c. 

The several cases above mentioned are marked by proper end- 
ings appended to the inflectional root of the noun, which remains 
essentially the same throughout the declension ; e. g. nominative 
singular reg-s {rex), genitive reg-is, dative reg-i, &c. ; plural nomi- 
native reg-es, genitive reg-um, dative reg-ibus, &c. The root under- 
goes sometimes a change in form, resulting from the contact be- 
tween its final letter and the case-ending, as, in the example last 
given, reg-s is written rex ; and so palus is written for palud-s. Such 
changes depend on the general principles of etymology, and will be 
noticed in connection with the particular declensions to which they 
belong. 

For the purpose of exhibiting more satisfactorily the forms or 
endings by which the cases are distinguished, the Latin nouns arc 
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usually divided into/i^e classes, called declensions, viz., I at, 2d, &c. 
The division into classes is rendered necessary by the fact that the 
same case has different endings in different nouns ; e. g. nominative 
filia, dominu-s, felic-s (felix), gener, &c. 

Following the usual order, the declensions may be thus distin- 
guished, viz. : 

Dec. I. Root ends in a ; the genitive singular has ae (anciently 
ai). 

Dec. II. Root ends in o or u ; the genitive singular has i, 

Dec. III. a. Root ends generally in a consonant ; the genitive sin- 
gular has is. 

Dec. III. b. Root ends sometimes with a formative vowel, civ-w. 
" " c. A few nouns have a vowel-root, as su-s. 

Dec. IV. Root ends in u ; the genitive singular has 5-* (=u-w). 

Dec. V. Root ends in e ; the genitive singular has t. 

It is important to observe that the true characteristic of the de- 
clension is to be found rather in the radios^ ending, having regard, 
at the same time, to the peculiarities of case-endings ; and that, ac- 
cordingly, the nouns fall into two great divisions, viz., Ist, Those 
which have the root ending in a vowel, and undergo contraction 
between the root and case-endings ; e. g. via, dominu-s,fnictu-Sy re-s ; 
2d. Those which have the root ending, with some exceptions, in a 
consonant, as reg-s (rex), dec. Each of these classes admits of sub- 
division, as follows : 

I. Nouns which have the root ending in a vowel, and which may 
undergo contraction between the root and case-ending, viz. : 

1. Root ending in a, Dec. I. ; e.g. via. 

2. " " e, Dec. v.; «.^. re-s. 

3. " " or u, Dec. II. ; e. g. servu-s, servo-rum. 

4. •* " M, Dec. IV. ; e.g. fructu-s. 

II. Nouns which have the root ending generally in a consonant, 
and do not undergo contraction. 

1. Root ending in r, Dec. II. ; e.g. gener. See. 

2. " " b, c, &c., Dec. III. ; e. g. dolor, pax (pac-s), dtc. 

It may be remarked that some nouns having the root in r are re- 
ferred to the second declension, on account of the case-endings, 
and some nouns in v, 5, &c., properly belonging to the third declen- 
sion, require a connecting vowel in certain cases, as civ-i^s. Far- 
ther, some nouns ending in a vowel, and undergoing contraction 
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Tery partially, are referred to the third declension, as corresponding 
with this in their inflection ; e. g. su-s. 

According to the above view, the most 'natural classification 
would make three declensions, viz. : 

I. Comprising nouns, with a few exceptions feminine, having the 
root ending in a and e. The genitive, in both cases, originally end- 
ed in t, but in the former case (radical in a) appearing under the 
form of ae=a-(-i ; e.g. Romae^=:Roma-i, re-i. The noons of this class 
undergo partial contraction. The only exceptions as to the gender 
are to be found in some appellatives* in a of the masculine gender, 
as scribdy &c. Some Greek nouns, transferred to the Latin lan- 
guage, have 8 in the nominative singular, as Aeneas. All in e, ex- 
cepting some borrowed from the Greek, have « in the nominative 
singular. 

III. Comprising nouns of all genders, and having the root ending 
either in the liquid r, as vir, genitive vir-t, or in the short vowels o, 
ti, which, however, have for the most part disappeared by combin- 
ing with the vowel of the case-ending. These nouns have t in the 
genitive singular, probably resulting from contraction. A few, chief- 
ly adjective pronouns, have ius in the genitive, as umu«, altehut, 
cuius t &c. 

III. Comprising nouns of all genders, having the root ending in a 
consonant, as reg-s {rex), palud-s {palus) ; or in a consonant which 
admits a formative vowel in certain cases, as ctv-w, genitive eto-tt, 
nub-e-tt genitive Tiub-is ; or in a vowel without contraction, as «u-«, 
genitive su-is ; or, finally, in a vowel with uniform contraction, as 
fnictu-9y genitive /ruchi-M, contraction /hic^iZj. 

A summary of this classification is subjoined : 



; a. Root ending in a ; e. g. via. Dec. I. 



"It 



I y 

\ b. " « e; e.g. re-s. Dec. V. 

" r; e.g. pner. Dec. II. 
" o or tt ; e. g. servu-s. Dec. II. 
** a consonant; e.g. reg-s (rex). Dec. III. 
" " with formative vowel; 

e. g. civ-i-s. Dec. III. 
« a vowel un contracted ; e. g. su-s. Dec. 
III. 
\d. " " M contracted ; e. ^. fructu-8. Dec. IV. 

(Cf Krueg. Gr., ^ 175.) 

In exhibiting the formation of the cases of nouns, distinguishing 
what are the true signs of cases, and separating these from the roots, 



III. 
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a principal difficulty arises from the contraction which has so often 
occurred between the vowel-ending of the root and the sign of the 
case. This difficulty presents itself continually in all the declen* 
sions of the usual classification, except the third. In the third de 
clension, the signs of the cases, mostly beginning with vowels, are 
commonly attached to the consonant-ending of the root without 
undergoing any change, and may therefore be easily separated. On 
the other hand, the nominative singular in the third declension often 
has the original form obscured in consequence of the changes caused 
by the contact of the masculine and feminine case-ending s with 
the final consonant of the root. These changes, however, are for 
the most part so readily explained by reference to common etymo- 
logical rules, that the difficulty is comparatively slight. Hence the 
third declension may be considered, in some sense, the normal form 
of the Latin declension. 

It should be observed, before proceeding to the formation of the 
cases of nouns, that the inflection of substantive and adjective nouns 
being essentially the same, examples for illustration will be taken 
from both classes indifferently. 

The following is a general table of the inflection of nouns. The 
root-endings, when they are vowels, have been introduced, and, 
where practicable, distinguished by a hyphen from the signs of the 
cases, as a-, a-m. 
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Some general rules for the cases are given by the grammars, and 
may be here stated, a. The Yocative of masculine and feminine 
nouns, excepting some of the second declension, and some Greek 
nouns of the first, is like the nominative of the same number, b. Neu- 
ter nouns occur only in the second, third, and fourth declensions, 
and they have the nominative, accusative, and vocative alike in the 
same number, c. The dative and ablative are always alike in the 
plural, and the same was originally true of the singular. 

However difficult it may be to show it for every case to entire 
satisfaction, it is obvious enough, upon a careful inspection of the 
preceding table, that, generally, the sign for each of the cases in 
(he same number is the same ibr all the declensions, at least so 
far as the masculine and feminine Qouns are concerned. The chief 
diversities arise from contraction, dec. Neuters regularly present 
some points of difference from the masculine and feminine nouns. 
The extent to which the signs of the several cases for all the nouns 
of the language are uniform, will appear more clearly by a separate 
notice of each. 

Nominative Singular. — The nominative singular in maaculine and 
feminine nouns generally ends in s. Thus, in the third declension, 
the masculine and feminine nouns, constituting, as they do, if we 
include the adjectives and participles, so large a proportion of the 
nouns of the language, commonly have s ; e.g. rex=:::reg-s, aeta8= 
aetat-8, pes=ped-s, miles=milet-s. The exceptions are, 1. Some 
nouns (masculine and feminine) in /, n, r, which, for the nominative 
singular, use the radical alone, omitting the «, probably because the 
conjunction of l-s, r-«, n-s, at the end of a word, was not agreeable 
to the Roman ear ; e. g. sal, sol, ren, fur, soror, acer. In arbos, 
for arbor, s may either be assumed to be the case-sign, usurping the 
place of the radical r, or a mere euphonic substitute for this letter. 
2. A number of nouns in n take no nominative sign, and, further- 
more, drop the final n of the root ; some, at the same time, ex- 
changing t of the root for o ; e. g. sermo (radical sermon) ; homo 
^radical homin) ; virgo (radical virgin). 3. In certain nouns and 
adjectives, masculine and feminine, the nominative sign is coupled 
with the root by means of a vowel, t or e ; thus, civ-is, genitive 
civ-is (radical civ) ; facil-i-s, genitive facil-is (radical facil) ; nub-e-s, 
genitive nub-is (radical nub). So rapes, fames, vehes, lues, apis, 
avis, Liris, mitis, axis, tussis, &c. This formative vowel appears 
also in other cases, as in the nominative and accusative neuter, 
singular and plural, as mare, facile, mar-ia, facil-ia ; in the genitive 
plural, as mar^ium, facil-ium. Whether we consider it as added to 
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the root, producing an example of double roots, or as a means of 
softening the ending of the word» it must be regarded as merely 
formatiTe. 

It deserves to be noticed, that the Greek ear admitted, in regard 
to this case, final forms, which the Latins rejected. Thus, in Greek, 
hal-s corresponds to Latin a^al ; eudaimdn rejects the nominative 
sign, but retains the n of the radical. On the other hand, the Latins 
admitted the ending n-f-t in the nominative of the participle, as le- 
gends for legent-s, where the Greeks dropped both t and «, and al- 
lowed the form to end in n, lengthening, however, the preceding 
vowel ; g, g. legdn for leg$n^s. In the Sanscrit language, the con- 
sonant roots, ia masculine and feminine nouns, entirely reject the 
nominative sign «. 

In the fourth declension, which has been seen to be a mere vari- 
ety of the third, the masculine and feminine nouns uniformly em- 
ploy i as the sign of the nominative singular, as fructu-s. 

In the second declenaioE^ also, aU masculine and feminine nouns 
have the nominative ending in «, as cervu-s, bonu-s, pinu-s, except- 
ing those which have the root ^ending in r, as ager, puer, pulcher. 
Compare the Greek ldg5-s. 

In the fifth declension, which is of the same character generally 
with the first, the nominative uniformly ends in «. 

In the first declension, neither masculine nor feminine nouns 
take 9 for the nominative singular, but employ the root alone ; «. g. 
ala, scriba. Some masculine nouns borVowed from the Greek re- 
tain the «, as Aeneas. The Greek roots in a and ^, corresponding 
to those in a and e of the first and fifth declensions of Latin nouns, 
take 8 when they are masculine, as polite-s, nSania-s, but reject it 
when they are feminine, as skia, dike. In the Sanscrit, masculine 
and feminine nouns having the root ending in a vowel, commonly 
take 8 in the nominative singular, but feminines in a and deriva- 
tive feminines in t reject it ; e. g, asa, feminine, * hope ;' mahsti, 
feminine, * great/ 

Ntuttr nouns, on the other hand, have commonly no sign for the 
nominative singular, but employ the root as a nominative ; thus, of 
the consonant-roots of the third declension, neuter nouns in /, n, r, 
as animal, nomen, ver; in «, os, genitive ossis, *a bone;' vas, 
genitive vas-is ; in c, the word alec, alec-is ; some in ^, as caput, 
genitive capit-is ; but lac, genitive lact-is (cf. Gr. gala, genitive 
galakt-ds), drops the final t. Some in r exchange this letter for 8 at 
the end of the root, and at the same time change the vowel of the 
root, as vetus, genitive veter-is, frigus, genitive frigor-ia, pignus, 
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genitive pignor-is ; in cor, genitive cord-is, d has been dropped at 
the end of the root ; in hepar, genitive hepat-is, r has probably been 
dropped, and t of the proper root hepart resumed ; in the nenters, 
mite, facile, &c., of adjectives in m of the third declension, and in 
such neuter nouns as mare, rete, it may be safely assumed that the 
e is of the same origin with the formative t, already noticed in the 
masculine and feminine forms mit-i-s, dec. Compare mitia, maria. 
Tet very many neuter nouns of the third declension do take a in 
the nominative singular. Thus many adjectives in c, as neuter felix 
=felic-s, and neuter verbals in n-« (=:n<-f ), as aman*8. But it may 
be doubted whether this s in neuters is of the same origin with the 
proper sign of the nominative in masculine and feminine nouns. It 
would seem rather to be a mere euphonic ending in the case of e 
roots, and a substitute for t in verbals in nt, such as amant, just as 
it is probably for r in corpus, genitive corpor-is, and in the neuter 
comparative, as mitius, radical mitior. The same seemingly anom- 
alous use off in the nominative singular occurs in a large numbei 
of Greek nouns in S, as teich5-s, genitive teichS-os, alethd-s, genitive 
aleth&-5s. Otherwise the Greek third declension agrees with the 
Latin in expressing the neuter nominative by the root alone. So» 
also, the Sanscrit, but with more uniformity, uses the root simply for 
the nominative neuter. (Bopp, K. Gr., ^ 122, and Comp. Gr., ^ 152.) 

In the second declension, the neuter nominative, like the accusa- 
tive, has m for its sign, as magnu-m, donu-m. The corresponding 
radicals in 5, in the Greek language, have n for the neuter nominative 
and accusative, as xul5-n, kald-n. The Sanscrit neuter radicals in a, 
answering to the Latin and Greek in o, take, in like manner, m as 
the sign of the nominative and accusative ; e. g, danarm, Latin do- 
nu-m. (Bopp, Comp. Gr., ^ 152.) 

In the fourth declension, the neuter nouns have no sign for the 
nominative singular, as comu, veru. 

If the origin assigned by Bopp (Comp. Gr., ^ 134) to «, as the 
masculine and feminine sign of the nominative, be true, namely, 
that it comes from the pronominal root sS, * he,' * this,' sa, * she,' 
it would account, perhaps satisfoctorily, for the absence of this sign 
in neuter nominatives. 

Nominative P/i*ra/.— The ending of the nominative plural, in by far 
the larger number of the masculine and feminine nouns of the Latin 
language, is is. Thus, in the masculine and feminine nouns of the 
third declension, both those with consonant-roots and those which 
have vowel<roots without contraction, this ending uniformly ap- 
pears ; e.g. reg-es, seimott-es, gru-es, mit-es, civ-es. 
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In the fourth declension, this ending is merely obscured by com- 
ing into conjunction with the final « of the root, the lengthening of 
this vowel giving evidence of the contraction which has occurred ; 
e. g. nominative plural fructu-s=fructu-es. 

In the fifth declension, the same thing has occurred, namely, the 
€ of the radical has united with the vowel of the ending ; e. g. re8= 
re-es. 

The sign of the nominative plural occurring in these three classes 
of nouns is seen also in the corresponding Greek nouns, as pater, 
< father,' plural nominative pater-gs; meter, 'mother,' meter-es; but 
in Greek nouns it is always short. The Sanscrit has at as the 
sign for the nominative plural of masculine and feminine nouns ; 
e. g. pit&r-as, Latin patres ; matSr-is, Latin matres. This case-sign 
for the plural nominative seems to be a mere augmentation of the 
8 of the singular, the enlarged form answering to the plural sense 
to be expressed. (See Bopp, Comp. Gr., ^ 226.) 

In the first and second declensions, the nominative plural is with- 
out the ending, and the only sign of the case is the altered form of 
the final vowel of the root, & becoming acy and 5 being represented 
by i ; e. g. via, nominative plural viae ; cervus, nominative plural 
cervi. The same thing is seen in the corresponding Greek declen- 
sions in a, e, and d ; e. g. chdra, plural nominative chorai ; time, 
plural nominative timai ; logos, plural nominative logoi. In the 
Sanscrit masculine demonstrative pronoun ta also, the plural nom- 
inative presents the same formation, namely, ts=tai. Assuming, 
as Bopp does (Comp. Gr., ^ 228), that i is adopted as a substitute 
for eSt as the sign of the nominative plural, the forms at and oi of 
the Greek are at once explained ; and, almost as obviously, ae of the 
Latin first declension is equivalent to a-|-t, and t of the Latin second 
declension is contracted from o-ft. Perhaps, however, it would be 
nearer the truth, and sustained by sufficient analogies, to say, that 
in these vowel roots, a and o, the plural nominative was indicated 
by a simple lengthening of the vowel, a into ai^ae, S into ai=i; it 
may be by way of compensating for the absence of the usual sign. 

In neuter nouns, the common ending for the nominative plural, as 
also for the vocative and accusative, is a for all the declensions in 
which neuter nouns occur, as don-5, bon-S, nomin-S, animal-iS, 
comuS. It should be observed that, in the third declension, the 
nouns which have i at the end of the radical, whether introduced as 
a mere euphonic aid, or to form a secondary root, besides some oth- 
ers, retain it before a of the neuter plural ; e.g. animal-i-a, amant- 
i-a. And again, that in the second declension the a is attached to 
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the consonant of the root, to the exclosion of the final o of the root, 
so that regn-a is formed, not regno-a. The Greek has the same 
ending for the neuter plaral nominative, accusative, and vocative, 
as ddr-a, tdrat-a. The neuter plural ending for the nominative in 
Sanscrit is t, which, however, lengthens the final vowel of the root, 
and inserts an n, as dana-n-i, Latin don-a. With the Sanscrit may 
be compared the neuter plural pronouns quae (=:qua-i 1) and haec, 
&c. (See Bopp, C. Gr., ^ 831.) 

Genitive Singular.-^The usual sign of the genitive case singular 
in the Latin language is is, and is the same for all genders. This 
occurs in all the consonant and vowel roots of the language, except 
those in r in the second declension, and those in a, e, and o or u of 
the first, fifth, and second. Thus, in the third declension, lex, gen- 
itive leg-is, sermo, genitive sermon-is, sus, genitive su-is ; in the 
fourth declension, fructos, genitive fructu-s^fructu-is, as shown by 
the long vowel of the genitive, indicating contraction, and by the 
more ancient form preserved in sumptu-is (Plant. Trin., ii., I, 28), 
senatu-is, domu-is, 6lc. In the Greek language the consonant and 
most vowel roots have d«=:Latin ««, as the sign of the genitive sin- 
gular ; e. g. korax, genitive korak-os ; berd-s, genitive berd-os, <&c. 
The Sanscrit consonant, and some vowel roots, as monosyllables, 
besides neuters in 7, &, and n, use at as the sign of the genitive sin- 
gular, and therefore correspond entirely to the Latin and Greek. In- 
stead of as, masculine radicals in I and u take only «, with the pre- 
ceding vowel lengthened ; some feminines have as ; and masculine 
nouns in a take sya ; e. g. mahat, < great,' genitive mahato^ ; nau, 
< a boat,' nava«, &c.' (Bopp, K. Gr., ^ 130.) 

In the first, second, and fifth declensions, the sign of the genitive 
singular is apparently dififerent. In the first declension it ended more 
anciently in t, which, with the final a of the root, formed ae, the 
common form, for which the poets occasionally wrote a-t, as lunat 
for lunaf. In the second declension the ending is in i, as bonu-s, 
genitive bom ; and so, likewise, in the fifth, as re-s, genitive re-t. 
Some facts suggest a doubt whether, in these cases even, i was the 
original ending. Thus some ancient forms of the genitive of the 
first declension end in «, as Alcmena-s in Plautus, aura-s in Virgil 
(Aen., xi., 801), and the compound paterfamilia-s. In these exam- 
ples s may be a simpler form for m, as « alone is used in some San- 
scrit nouns ; or contraction has taken place, and the t has disappear- 
ed, as aura-i«=:auraf. Some adjectives and adjective pronouns in 
Ijatin, belonging to the second and first declensions, have ius for 
the ending of the genitive singular, masculine, feminine, and neu- 
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ter» as anitt«, alterttu, ilKtu, hntiw^ qaotM (cimit), etut. This end- 
ing answers to the Sanscrit genitiye sign «ya ; e. g. ia-tya, * fauios,' 
whioh oceurs in mascaline nouns in a, and in the demonstrative 
pronoun. (See Bopp, Comp. Gr. , ^ 184» and S69. ) Whether the usnal 
ending in i was contracted from this, « being dropped, may admit of 
doubt. One might assume, from all the facts, that 9 was the com- 
mon sign of the Latin genitive, augmented after consonant and most 
vowel roots into m ; but with the remark, that in a and e of the first 
and fifth declensions, 9, for some reason to be found in the nature 
of the final vowel, was omitted or never assumed ; and that, while 
in nearly all nouns in o or « and r of the second declension, 9 was 
likewise omitted, and only i employed, some few had iu9, which is 
possibly only a variation of i», as «ya is of 09, It may deserve notice 
that the ending i, in the second declension, would seem to have ab- 
sorbed the final of the root, o^-t^i, just as a-|-i=ae in the first de- 
clension. The Greek second declension in has a similar form of 
the genitive, namely, out which seems to have been contracted from 
the old Ionic form o-io ; e. g. logou, old Ionic logd-id. Comparing 
the old Ionic genitive of masculine nouns of the first declension in 
0-0, e, g, Atreidao, the essential part of the ending di-d would seem 
to be 6, the t being merely a euphonic insertion, and, consequently, 
OK may be regarded as made up of the radical and o proper to the 
genitive ending. 

Genitive Plural. — ^The sign of the genitive plural, in much the 
larger part of the Latin nouns, is t^m, answering to Sanscrit am, 
Greek on ; e, g, ped-um, Sanscrit pad-am, Greek pdd-on. This end- 
ing urn appears uniformly in the third declension, as leg-nm, 4ao. 
In those nouns, however, which have the vowel t or « inserted be- 
tween the consonant root and the ending of the nominative singular, 
and in some other cases, as noticed above, this same euphonic vowel 
t is inserted before um ; e. g. oiv-mm, amant-tutn, vir-sum, dec. In 
the fourth declension, also, the ending is uniformly um, as fructu- 
um. But in the first, second, and fifth declensions, the ending is 
rum ; e. g. terra-rum, re-rum, regno-rum. The vowel which precedes 
is uniformly made long. The r of the ending rum is a euphonic in. 
sertion, just as 9 and n are in the Sanscrit endings 9dm and nam^ 
used in certain cases instead of am, the proper sign of the genitive 
plural ; «. g, Latin ha-rum, Sanscrit ta-sam, bbratr-nam, ' fratrum.' 
(See Bopp, Comp. Gr., 4 348.) 

Dativt Singular — The dative singular regularly has i for its sign. 
Thus, in the third declension, in both consonant and vowel roote, 
and in the vowel roots of the fourth and fifth declensions, this ending 

C 
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plainly marks the dative ease ; e. g. reg-i, bov-i, seDatu-i, T6-t In 
the first it is obscared by entering into contraction with the final a of 
the root, and forming the diphthong tu^za^i. Of the uncontraeted 
ending, however, some examples are presenred, as terra-i, aula-i, 
to which may be added the feminine cu-i, e-i« &c. In the second 
declension, also, the ending is obscured by contraction with the 
final vowel o of the root, which it renders long ; e. g. 8ervo=eervo-i. 
This original form is preserved in a few pronouns, as qno-i for cui, e-i, 
masculine and neuter, for eo-i. Compare the Greek p6-i, 'whith- 
er,* &c. The corresponding Sanscrit ending is e or ai. The Greek 
has uniformly i ; e. g. Sanscrit mahat-e, Greek terat-i, chora-i, logo-i. 
dec. But, besides the ending i, a few examples among the pronouns 
remain, in which bi and hi are written, being both probably aug- 
mented forms of s ; e. g. ti-biy mi-At, ni-bi. Corresponding to bi and 
ki, the Sanscrit has the endings bhyam and hyamj occurring in the 
personal pronouns, as tu-bhyam, * tibi,' mabyam, * mihi.* 

Dative Plural. — ^This case, being identical in form with the abla- 
tive plural, will be treated of in conjunction with this latter. 

Ablative Singular. — The proper sign of the ablative singular is t, 
which, however, in all the other declensions except the third, is 
concealed by contraction with the final vowel of the root, and in 
the third is commonly exchanged for e ; e. g. reg-e, facil-i ; fructu 
=:fructu-i ; regn6=regno-i ; Roma=Roma-i, in certain cases con- 
tracted into ae (Romae, * at Rome'), just as Corintho (= — o-i) is 
written also Corintht; re=:re-i. The ablative sign t in Latin cor- 
responds to the Greek i, as somat-i, chora-i, oiko-i and oiko-i ; and 
to the Sanscrit sign of the locativus, «, as nav-t, mahat-v namn-t, 
Greek 5ndmat-t. It is preferred to consider t, rather than e, the 
proper ablative sign, not merely on account of the analogous Greek 
and Sanscrit forms, but because the ancient Latin forms, to be aAer- 
ward adduced, seem to justify this view. 

In the third declension the ablative ends in e, except in such 
nouns and adjectives, for the most part, as have a euphonic or for- 
mative iore introduced at the end of the root ; e.g. reg>0, homin-e, 
dec, but sit-t, from sit-i-«; facil-t, from facil-i-«. Many nouns have 
either e or t, as classis, vetus, amans, &c. (See Krueger, L. Gr., ^ 195. ) 
In the first declension, t, upon being added to the root in a, formed 
with it, by contraction, the long vowel a, and, in a limited number 
of nouns, ae {a-\-4=d and ae) ; e. g. terra-t, terra, Roma-t, Roma, 
and Romae, < at Rome.' In the feminine adverb qui, < how,' the a 
of the root disappears by contraction, and the t is retained ; thus qua-i 
=qua, the common feminine ablative, and qut=qu(a)-i, the adverb 
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' how.' Compare the Greek pe-i, " in what way," &c. In the fiAh 
declension, the ablative sign i unites with the final e of the root, and 
makes it long ; e. g. fide=fid«-i, the form actually retained in the 
dative, although it is worthy of remark that the common form of the 
dative has sometimes undergone contraction, precisely in the same 
way with the ablative, and that fide is written for fide-t. (Hor. Sat., 
i., 3, 95.) In the second declension, the ablative ending i being 
added to the final o of the root forms 5, as regno-i=rregnd. Com- 
pare the Greek logd-t and oiko-t. That here, also, t is really the 
sign of the ablative, may be learned from such examples as domi, 
< at home,' where the o has disappeared by contraction, and i been 
retained and lengthened (domo-t=:dom0 and dom-t). In the fourth 
declension, % of the ablative being added to the final u of the root, 
enters into contraction with it, and makes it long ; e. g. fructil-i 
=fructu, just as the common form of the dative is sometimes writ- 
ten fructtt for fructtt-i. 

Besides the ending in t, there is another form of the ablative, oc- 
curring only in some adverbs, viz., in or im ; e. g. olini, the ablative, 
instead of oli or olli, from ole or olle for ille ; utnmque and utrinque ; 
alioqutn for alioqui ; cetcroquin for ceteroqui. The n or wi is prob- 
ably a mere euphonic addition, as occurs in in used for t in the 
Sanscrit locativus of demonstrative pronouns, as tasmtn, * in him ;' 
kasman, * in whom.' We may compare, also, the Greek n Sphel- 
kasticon, and such double forms as ou and ouk, oukhi. 

Again, the ablative sometimes ended in M, retained only in some 
adverbs, properly ablative cases of pronouns ; e. g. i6t, uW, for cuW, 
alicuW.'and utroM, which last has a double ending. This is the 
same ending that occurs in the datives ti^' and si^t, and of which 
hi iirmihi is only a variation. It corresponds to the dative and ab- 
lative plural ending bus ; to the old Greek ablative or locative end- 
ing phi orphin, as in oresphiy *in the mountains,' iphi {fiphi^ 'with 
force ;' and to the Sanscrit ending for the dative singular of the sec- 
ond person, viz., bhyam, of which hyam in the dative singular of the 
first person is only a variation ; e. g. tu-bkyam, Latin ti^ ; mahyamj 
Latin miAt. The ending bi answers farther to the Sanscrit ending 
hhydm of the dual instrumentalis, dative, and ablative, and more ex- 
actly still to the plural instrumentalis bkisj and dative and ablative 
bkyas; e. g. pitrii^w, Latin patniw* ; Yagbhyas, Latin >rocibus. Here 
it may be observed that hyam stands related to bhyam in the same 
way that hi does to bi. 

The following is a summary of the endings of the ablative singu- 
lar: 



I. The ablative 
ends in i\ for which < 
c also is nsed. 
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fl. Simply added to the root ending in a conso- 
nant, and then commonly e is written. (Dec. 
III.) 
2. Added to roots which in other cases take a 
formative vowel t or «, as civ-i-s, the ablative 
has t, sometimes e. (Dec. III.) 

(a. Root in a ; a-|-i=ae. 



3. Undergoing con- 
traction with the 
final vowel of the< 
root. (Dec. I., II., 
IV., V.) 

II. The ablative ends in in or im ; added to the coot without change. 
Occars in pronominal adverbs. 

III. The ablative ends in bi ; added to the root without change. 



=a. 

b. •* e; e+i=e. 

e. "6; o+i=6. 

" " " =1. 

.d. " ii; n+i=u. 



Dative and Ablative Plural. — ^The dative and ablative plural are 
identical in their endings throughoat, and these may be reduced to 
two, viz., btis with a connecting vowel t, i-bus, and w. The former 
of these ^ould seem to be the original ending ; for it not only oc- 
curs in the third declension, the connecting vowel being sometimes 
omitted where the root ends in a vowel, as reg-t6u«, civ-ibtis, su- 
ibu9, and su-^t^ ; and regularly in the fourth and fifth declensions, 
as frvicti-bus probaMy for fructu-£u«, re-^ ; but also in some forms 
of the first and second declensions, which commooly have is, as 
filia-^u«=filia-idte« ; duo-&u»=duo-t&u«, &mbd-btis, qni-bus (=:=quo^ 
bus or qu{o)-i'b%is ?). This ending corresponds to the dative and ab- 
lative singular bi, and the dative hi ; to the Sanscrit instrumentalis 
plural bkisj and dative and ablative plural bhyas, as pitribhis, Latin 
patrt^tts ; Ytigbhyas, Latin voc-i^ ; and to the Greek phi or phtn, 
as oreapki or oiesphin. Two of the personal pronouns, no-bis and 
Yo-bis, present a slightly different ending, bis, more exactly agreeing 
with the Sanscrit instrumentalis plural bhis, and with the old Greek 
ending phi or phin. The length of the d in these words may have 
resulted from contraction with the usual connecting vowel t. (See 
Bopp, Comp. Gr., ^ 217, 243, 244.) 

The second ending is occurs only in the first and second declen- 
sions, in which it is exclusively used, excepting in a few examples 
above referred to, as terrt«, regnt>. In both declensions is seems 
to have entered into contraction with the final vowel of the' root, 
whence the length of is ; e. g. terra-is=:terii« ,* regno-i<=:regm<. 
The ending is may be considered as composed of t-f-'^ i being rather 
a connecting vowel than a part of the ending, properly speaking, and 
s is probably more fully written in the Greek si, for which the later 
forms of the language used s, as Xogo-isi, Xogb-is ; mousa-in', mousa- 
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5S 



Sanscrit 
bhyas, bhisy' 
is. 



. The root end- 
ing in a vowel, 
with which I 
very frequent-' 
ly undergoes 
contraction. 



w. Again, 9 (si) may be regarded as the same with the Sanscrit 
locativus plural su or schu^ which in a roots is connected by an i, a 
and « being contracted into e ; e. g. mahat-,siA, Latin niagnt> ; sivd- 
schuy from siva. (See Relmnitz, Syst., p. 132, and Bopp, Comp. Gr., 
4 250.) Or is may be explained as a contraction from t-&u«, as bhia 
is supposed to be contracted into is. (Of Bopp, Comp. Gr., ^ 344.) 
The following summary embraces all the forms of the dative and 
ablative plural. 

''1. The root mostly ending in a consonant; the 
ending simply added to the root. (Dec. III.) 
fa. The root ending in a; a-i- 
hus, a-bus. (Dec. I.) 

b. The root ending in e ; e-i-bus, 
e-bus. (Dec. V.) 

c. The root ending in 6 (u) ; 5-i- 
bus, o-bus, or (o>i-biiB, i-bus. 
(Dec. II.) 

d. Root ending in ii ; (u)-i-bus, 
i-bus, or ii-(i)-bu8, u-bus. 
(Deo. IV.) 

fa. The root ending in S ; a-is, 
Is. (Dec. I.) 
b. The root ending in 5 (u) ; 
o-is, is. (Dec. II.) 

e. The root ending in x. (Dec. 
II.) 

Accusative Singular. ^^The accusative singular, in masculine and 
feminine noiins, has for its proper sign m, which, in consonant 
roots, being commonly connected by the vowel e, becomes em ; e. g. 
reg-cm, homin-cm, facil-em. In some nouns of the third declension, 
which in the nominative singular, genitive plural, &c., have t for- 
mative at the end of the root, the accusative also assames t be- 
fore m of the ending, either exclusively or interchangeably with e ; 
e. g. buris, accusative bur^Vn; vis, accusative -^im; febris, accusa- 
tive febrm and febr^m; navis, accusative navem, seldom navim. 
In the first, fourth, and fifth declensions, m alone is added, as via-m, 
fructu-m, re-m. In the second declension, all nouns having the root 
in (or u) have m alone as the sign of the accusative singular, as 
dominu-m, bonu>?n, but those which have the root ih r take u as a 
connecting vowel, or as a vowel ending of the root, just as is as- 
sumed in the dative and ablative singular of these same nouns ; as 
puer-tt-m. The corresponding form in Sanscrit is «i, which in con- 
sonant roots becomes am^ as vatsch-am, Latin voc-«m ; bharant-am, 
Latin ferent-em, Greek pheront-a ; bhratar-am, Latin fratr-cm, En- 
glish * brother.' (See Bopp, Comp. Gr., 4 1*9, seqq.) The Greek 



II. %s (t-«), Greek i-«, «', San- 
scrit su^ schu ; the root mostly 
ending in a vowel, with which < 
i of the ending undergoes con- 
traction. 
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masculine and feminine aecnsative ends in n, as seen in a and o 
roots (Dec. I. and II.) ; as mousa-n, logo-n. But In most conso- 
nant roots the accusative singular of these nouns has only a, as 
leont-o, daimdn-a, he-rd-a. This a may have been originally only a 
means of connecting the accusative sign n with the consonant root, 
but remained after the n was lost. A few Greek nouns of the third 
declension retain n ; as erid-a and eri-n ; hu-s, ace. hu-n (vf , v-v). 

The accusative singular of neuter nouns is like the nominative, 
and commonly, in consonant roots, has no sign, as caput, ver ; but 
in many adjectives and verbals has «, as felic-«, amant-«. In the 
third declension, those nouns which in the masculine and feminine 
take a formative i or « at the end of the root, have, for the accusa- 
tive neuter, the root simply ending in e; e. g. facil-i*s, neuter facil-e; 
mitis, mite ; mare, scdile, &c. The neuters of the fourth declen- 
sion also use the simple root for the accusative singular neuter, as 
genu, pecu. In Greek and Sanscrit, the neuter nouns of consonant 
radicals, and of roots increased by i and u^ employ the root for the 
accusative'singular ; t. g. Sanscrit vari, madhu, Greek idri, methu, 
<&c. The s of neuter Greek* nouns, as geno-s, is to be regarded as 
a euphonic ending of the accusative as well as nominative, and is 
the same as the a in Latin neuters, such as felic-s (felix), <&c. But 
a, in many Latin neuters, as corpus, radical corpor ; genu», radical 
gener, may, with more probability, be considered as a substitute for 
the r of the root. (Cf Bopp, Comp. Gr., 4 149, seqq.) In (or u) 
roots of the second declension, the neuter accusative takes tn, as 
donu-m, bonu-m. Compare the Sanscrit accusative neuter dana-m, 
and the Greek doro*n. 

Accusative Plural. — ^The accusative plural masculine and feminine 
ends in e«, which, however, has undergone contraction in some 
cases by coming in contact with the vowel of the root, as sermon-es, 
fructu-s=fruct2^e<. This ending corresponds to the Greek mas- 
culine and feminine ending a«, as korak-a«, hexb-cLs. The Sanscrit 
has as as the sign of the accusative plural in masculine and femi- 
nine nouns ending in consonants, and in monosyllables, except 6; as 
dadat-a«, nav-as. In feminine polysyllables ending in a vowel, « 
alone appears as the case-ending ; but the vowel of the root is length- 
ened, probably by contraction with the a of the ending as ; e. g, 
mati, accusative mati-«, &c. In masculine nouns ending in a short 
vowel, including ri^ the accusative plural ends in n, and the preced- 
ing vowel is lengthened, as siva, accusative siva-n. Grimm point- 
ed out that the Gothic ending ns^ as sunu-n^, vulfa-n«, furnished 
ground for the conjecture that the Sanscrit n and the Greek and 
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Latin 8 are ooly mutilated forms of the trae ending ns, the former 
retaining n, the latter s. This view is adopted and enforced by 
Bopi^, Comp. Gr., ^ 236, seqq. But this theory hardly explains the 
common endings of masculine and feminine accusatives in as and 
ea in Sanscrit, Greek, and I.atin. More probably, n-^a is only a pe- 
culiar formation of the plural, the common form being a^a or e+a. 
If the a of the form na was dropped, as may be admitted for some 
Sanscrit nouns, the preceding vowel would be naturally lengthened 
by way of compensation. 

In the third declension, the ending for masculine and feminine 
nouns is uniformly ea, as sermon-e^, pdlud-ea. It is to be remarked, 
however, that roots which in some of the cases have « introduced 
at the end, do not take it in the accusative ; e. g. civ-i-«, civ-t-um, 
civ-e^; animant>t-ttm, animant-M. In the first declension, and in 
the second, fourth, and fifth, contraction occurs between the vowel 
of the ending and the final vowel of the root ; thus : 

a-(-e«=aA; e.g. (terrfl-e«=) terra*. 
oJfea'=ida; e.g. (horto-c»=:) horto."?. 
v^ea =:ua ; e. g. (fructtt-M=) fructiZ*. 
e-^-ea^ea; e.g. (rc-c*=) r-ea. 

The neuter plural ends uniformly in a, and is always the same as 
the nominative. Radicals which assume i at the end retain it in 
the accusative plural, aa in the nominative ; e. g. animal-s-a, ani- 
mant-t*a. 

Vocative Singular. — In Latin, as in Greek and Sanscrit, the voca- 
tive singular has commonly either no sign, bat is expressed by the 
simple radical, or takes the same form with the nominative. Thus, 
in the third declension, the vocative masculine, feminine, and neu- 
ter, is merely the nominative under another name ; e. g. rex, vulpis, 
leo, felix, mite. So, likewise, in the first, fourth, and- fifth ; e. g. 
regina, fluctus, dies, dec. In the second declension, the vocative of 
masculine and feminine nouns in o (or u) has the root merely, chang- 
ing, however, the final o or u into e; thus, nominative dominu-s, 
vocative doming. Nouns in r use the root simply for the vocative, 
as vir, puer. The vocative in t, from filius, is not an exception, 
being properly a contraction of filic. Deus has Deu«, according to 
the use of the other declensions. The vocative neuter singular in 
the second declension has m like the nominative. 

The vocative plural is always the same as the nominative. (See 
above, p. 44.) 

It is worthy of remark how the plural forms are, in some cases^ 
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obviously connected with those of the singular, and seeming aug- 
mentations of them. Thus : 
Singular nominatiTe (masculine and feminine) 9 ; phiral es. 

Dative and ablative { ' ^g^^^^ )J,f^' "'"''"'"' '^ ' "^"'^ '' 
H (Greek phi, Sanscrit hhyam) ; plural V-Jmt, 
%'his (Sanscrit bkytit, hkU). 
(Sanscrit kyam). 

Of the several Deelennons.-^A general view of the inflection of the 
nouns having been presented by describingi first, the various classes 
of radicals, and, secondly, the signs of the cases, it remains to no- 
tice more particularly the forms of inflection as they occur under 
each class or declension ; that is, the peculiarities of inflection 
which belong to each class of radicals, and the modifications which 
result from the contact of the case-endings with the radicals. It 
will be consistent with the design of this treatise to omit many of 
the details to be found in tho grammars in use, and to confine the 
attention chiefly to the etymological structure of the cases under 
the several declensions. According to the views above given, it 
would be most natural to begin with the nouns of the third declen* 
sion, as presenting the cases in a shape less obscured, for the most 
part, by contraction, and with less deviation firom what may be con- 
sidered as their original forms. But this advantage will perhaps 
be counterbalanced with most readers by finding the subjects of ex- 
planation in the order rendered familiar by use. ' 

Dedefisiony or Class I. 

This declension comprises nouns which have the radical ending 
in a. Of these, most are feminine, corresponding to the Greek 
nouns feminine in a and e of the first declension. A few are mascu- 
line, as scriba, poeta, and answer to the Greek nouns masculine in 
a and e of the first declension : they differ in having no distinct 
sign for the nominative singular, which the Greek has. It may be 
noticed here that the feminine singular of adjectives in o (u), and of 
many in r, as bonus, pulcher, has the radical in a, as bona, pulchra ; 
and that the feminine form of the relative and other adjective pro- 
nouns, as quae, aliqua, ea, &c., have essentially the same ending. 
This remark may be extended to the feminine of Greek adjectives 
in o-f, and to many feminine nouns and adjectives in the Sanscrit, 
showing how much inclined a roots in these languages were to this 
gender. 

In the following table of the first declension, the root has been 
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separated, where practicable, from the case-ending, and, where con- 
traction has occnrred, the ancontracted forms, as far as tbey could 
be ascertained, have been given. Where the radical remains un- 
affected, it has been printed in the usual type ; where it has formed 
a diphthong with the vowel of the case-ending, it has been printed 
in italics. The case-endings will be marked by italics. 

SingvXcar. Plural. 

Nominative a-. ae (=a-i). 

Vocative 5-. ae " 

Genitive ae (=a-0. a-rwrn. 

Dative ae (=a-«), «• — w (=a-w), anciently k-hut. 

Ablative a (=a-t), ac, i. — w " •* 

Accusative a-m. 5-*(=a-M). 

That the first declension is subject to contraction, arising from 
the conjanotlon of the vowels of the radical and case-endings, is 
80 obvious, and is so abundantly confirmed by comparison with 
the Greek, &c., that it can hardly be required that the proofs be 
adduced. Admitting it, several peculiarities of this declension are 
readily explained, as the dative and ablative singular, and dative, 
ablative, and accusative plural. For other cases, as the nominative 
singular and plural, there may be admitted a peculiarity in the for- 
mation of the cases themselves. The masculine and feminine nom- 
inative singular commonly has * for its sign ; here it has no sign ; 
the masculine and feminine plural commonly have ea ; here the only 
sign is the lengthening the final vowel into a diphthong. The same 
lengthening of the o vowel of the second declension being there also 
the only sign of the nominative plural, and the Greek having the 
same phenomenon, there is probability in the conclusion that a and 
roots both formed the nominative plural originally differently from 
the usual type. In a few cases, as the genitive and dative singular, 
there remain examples of antiquated forms, as auras, terrai, to 
establish the identity of these cases with the normal form of declen- 
sion. Some of these cases will be noticed more particularly. 

Genitive Singular. — A more ancient form of this case was in a-t, 
afterward contracted into oe, as aura-» for aurae. Another, and 
probably more ancient form, was in a-9, as in the compound pater- 
familias. A third and fuller form is preserved in the feminine gen- 
der of nouns and of some pronouns, as xxnius, eius^ iWius, cum*, &c. 
Perhaps these fragments, as it were, of an older period, may show 
the presence originally in this case of the most essential part of the 
common genitive sign is. 

C2 
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TKe dative singular more anciently had the form a-«\ whenee, by 
contraction, ae ; e. g. aquai. In the feminine dative cu-t=qua-i of 
the relative pronoun, and e-s of the demonstrative w, a different 
contraction has occurred, namely, a-i into t. Compare the two ab- 
lative forms qua=qua-(i), and qui, * how'=qa(a)-i. 

The ablative nngular a derives its length from contraction with i, 
the sign of the case. This appears from the fuller form ae in Romae, 
*at Rome,' equivalent to o^-t, and from the double ablative form 
qua and qui above noticed. Compare the Greek dative and ablative 
form mousa-t, and the old ablative form of the second declension 
preserved in such words as Corintht, < at Corinth ;* domt, * at home ;* 
improperly, like Romae, ' at Rome,' called genitives. 

The nominative plural ae may be safely affirmed, from a compari- 
son with the Greek ending a-t, to be equivalent to a-f^. 

The peculiar form of the genitive plural -rum has already been 
spoken of in the general view of the case-endings. In some gentile 
and patronymic nouns, and in the compounds of cola, gena, this 
case had, in the poets, the common form urn ; and so in prose, am- 
phora and drachma, accompanied by numerals ; as Aeneadum, coeli- 
colum, amphorum. 

In the dative and ablative plurai, the more ancient ending d-bug, 
probably r=a-t-^<«, was retained in filiabus and deabus, from filia 
and dea. Also in the feminine adjective duabus, ambabus. 

Declension, or Class II. 

To this class belong nouns which have the root ending in o, for 
which H is substituted in the nominative and accusative singular, 
and some which have the root ending in r, at least seemingly in the 
nominative singular, as cervu-s, bellu-m, vir, puer. Compare the 
Greek second declension in o-a and d-n. 

Of these nouns some are masculine, a few feminine, and some 
neuter. The masculine and feminine nouns are distinguished by 
having s for the sign of the nominative singular ; the neuter by 
having m for the sign of the same case. Adjectives and participles 
in U'S are exclusively masculine. 

In the following tables of the inflection of this declension, the root- 
ending has been introduced, and distinguished from the case-end- 
ings, as far as was practicable, and the probable uncontracted forms 
placed opposite to the contracted. 

a. Table of inflections of nouns, masculine, feminine, and neuter, 
having the root in o ; e. g, cervus, helium. 
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Singular. Plural. 

Nona. u-», m. and f ; u-Tiif neut. i (=o-i), m. and f. ; — a, neut. 

Voc. e-, « " u-ffi, " i, *• " —5, « 

Gen. t (itis). o-rum (um). 

Dat. o (=o-t, I). w (=:o-«>), anciently 6-At«. 

Abl. 6 (=o-i, i, ii). m (=o-w), anciently 6-ftiw. 

Acc^ u-m, m. and f. ; u-m, neut. o-s (=o-e«), m. and f. ; — a, neut. 

b. Table of inflections of nouns masculine having the root, in the 
nominative singular at least^ apparently in r ,• e. g. puer, tener. 

Singular. Plural. 

Nominative r — . r— i. 

Vocative r — . r — r. 

Genitive r — «. r — 6-rum. 

Dative r — 6 (=6-t). r — w (=o-is). 

Ablative r — 6 (=o-i). r — is (=o-is). 

Accusative r — ii-in. r — 6-s (=o-e8). 

That the root of nouns embraced in table a have the root ending 
in 0, and that this has merely been substituted by u in the nomina- 
tive and accusative singular, is plain from an examination of the 
oblique cases, except the accusative singular, and from a compari- 
son with the Greek declension in o-Sy o-n. Nor can it be doubted 
that, with such a root-ending, it has been subjected to contraction. 

In regard to nouns which seem to have the root in r, it may be 
considered as proved by the form of the oblique cases, singular and 
plural, and even by the nominative plural, that the root ends in o, 
and that the nominative singular must be assumed to have lost the 
original radical and case-ending a-s. This ending is actually re- 
tained in a few words, as soceru^, Iben^. (See Krueg. Gr., ^ 181, 
who compares celeber for Celebris, <&c.) That vir had originally 
the root ending in o may be inferred from the penultimate being 
long in virllis. In the inflection of this class of nouns, the vowel e, 
which precedes r of the root, is usually elided in the oblique cases ; 
e. g. ager, genitive ag(e)r-i. This is of common occurrence when a 
short l comes between a mute and a liquid, as acer, genitive acris, 
for acer-is, <fec. 

The genitive singular of nouns in iu-s was contracted and written 
t instead of it, as Alius, genitive fili ; ingenium, genitive ingeni. 
After the Augustan age, ii was frequently retained. Adjectives did 
not use the contraction ; e. g. egregius, genitive egregii. Some ad- 
jective pronouns, and the words unus, solus, &c., have a peculiar 
ending of the genitives in tiw, as wams^ eius, \a\iusy cutu^, &c. The 
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proper ending is tu«, as in alteriui ; the i being made long by con- 
traction with the final vowel of the root ; e. g. nnu-s, genitive un- 
(^.tns=anius. In cu-tu«, and in its more ancient form qao-to, the 
ending vu is easily separated from the root cu or quo. This end- 
ing tuM has been noticed before in speaking of the general formation 
of the genitive case. 

The vocative nngular of proper names in tus had t by contraction 
for ie, as Pompeius, vocative Pompei ; so, likewise, of the common 
nouns, filias has vocative fili for filie, and genius has geni. The 
vocative of mens is mi, which, howevd)*, was possibly a contraction 
of miki. Deus always, and some others, as populus, ocellus, occa- 
sionally have the vocative like the nominative. 

Of the dative singular a more ancient and fuller form was pre- 
served in quoi (cui), domui (=:domoi), showing that the ending o is 
contracted from o-|-(i). The contraction, however, in some pro- 
nouns and adjectives, was made differently, namely, into t, (o)-{-i=i ; 
e.g. uni, illi, alteri. In the same way, the ablative singular, com- 
monly ending in o, contracted from o-KO* ^^ some proper names and 
a few common nouns, was made to end in i={o)+i, as Corinthi, 
« at Corinth ;* domi, « at home ;' belli, * in war.' Another ending of 
the ablative singular was in bit seen in the adverbs ibi, ubi, 6cc. 
This has been already noticed. 

An old form of the nominative plural was ei instead of t, as Cap- 
tivei. Does the e of this form take the place of the radical o ? Deus 
has both dei and di or dii ; and so, in the dative and ablative, dels, 
and dis or diis. 

The genitive plural, in a limited set of words, instead of -rum, has 
the ending urn, as nummum for nammorum, deum for deonim, dec. 
This is probably a contraction of orum ; but it is not impossible that 
it is the simpler ending of the genitive plural, seen in the third de- 
clension, i&C. 

' In the dative and ablative plural, a few adjectives and pronouns 
have o-^ {^o-^-t-bus) instead of is {sso^is) ; e. g. dudbus, amhobus. 
In qnlbus, the o of the root may have been displaced, and the con- 
necting vowel i retained^ qa(o)-i-bus=:qu-i-bu8. 

Declension, or Class IIL 
The third declension comprises nouns masculine, feminine, and 
neuter, having the root ending, with a limited number of exceptions, 
in consonants. The nominative singular, masculine and feminine; 
commonly has s for its sign, while the nominative neuter generally 
l^as qo sign, but employs the root alone. The genitive ends in is. 
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For reasons before adduced, this declensioa is nncoDtracted, and 
may be regarded as the simpler form of the Latin declension. Yet, 
as will be seen more fully afterward, it is peculiarly liaUe to changes 
in the nominative singular, which partially oh8Cur« the true form 
of the radical. Hence the root must be sought in the oblique oases, 
or nominative plural, by removing 4he case-ending ; «. g. pars, gen* 
itive part-is, radical part ; cor, genitive cord-is, radical cord. 

The only clear exception to the statement that the root of this 
declension ends in a consonant, is to be found in the nouns sus, 
genitive sh-is, and grus, genitive gru-is, in which it ends in u ,* and 
perhaps in w. But certain nouns and adjectives having the nom- 
inative singular in %-» or e-«, and «, as civ-i-s, nub-e-s, facil-i-s, fa- 
cil-e, might seem, at first view, to have the root ending in t, inter- 
changed in certain cases with « ,- and so they are regarded by Bopp, 
Gomp. Gr., and others. (See Krueg. Or., ^ 191.) It would seem, 
however, to be more satisfactory to consider the t («) as a mere for- 
mative vowel, introduced only as a means of connection, or to give 
a more agreeable ending, just as the tin fac-i-o. It is plain, at least, 
that this vowel addition to the root is introduced only in certain cases, 
namely, in the singular, in the nominative, and possibly in the abla- 
tive ; and in the plural, in the genitive, and in the nominative, accu- 
sative, and vocative neuter. Further, it is to be remarked that i 
disappeared from some nominative cases singular in which it was 
formerly written, as ops for opis, serobs for scrobis, trabs for trabes, 
stips for stipes ; and that it is used in some nouns where the cog- 
nate languages omit it, as nav-i-s, Greek nau-s (pave). If i be con- 
sidered as a part of the radical, these nouns will constitute a class 
of double roots, as may be assumed for the similar verb forms, 
faci-o, rapi-o, &c. 

The following table exhibits the case-endings of the third declen- 
sion apart from the root. The formative t above mentioned has 
been inserted before the ending of the cases in which it occurs, as 
nominative t-« (e-ff), neuter plural i-a, &c. 
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In the inflection of nouns of the third declension, these endings 
are added immediately to the root; e.g. radical reg, nominative 
singular reg-s (rex), genitive reg-is, dec. ; radical dolor, nominative 
dolor, genitive dolor-is, dec. In the other cases no difficulty ordina- 
rily arises, the consonant-endings of the radical allowing the case- 
signs, uniformly beginning with a vowel, to be added without change 
from contraction ; but in the nominative singular, as often as it ends 
in s, this consonant, coming into contact with the consonant of the 
radical, is apt to cause a change of form, greater or less according 
to the character of the radical consonant ; e. g. legent, Nominative 
legen-s=]egent-8. Or, on the other hand, the s itself disappears, or 
supplants the final consonant ; e.g. nominative sal, compare Gr. hal-s 
((iJUf ) ; honor, nominative honor or bono*. Or^ agam, the s may net 
only be omitted, but the final consonant dropped, as radical homin, 
nominative homo, for homin. Again, the * may be retained, but a 
vowel be assumed at the end of the root to make the conjunction 
agreeable, as civ-i-s. Finally, as seen in the examples already 
cited, besides cblfnges at the end, the vowel of the radical may suf- 
fer change in the nominative case. These changes being chiefly re- 
ferable to the peculiar character of the consonant at the end of the 
root, it is important, in order that they may be better understood and 
more readily retained, that the radical-endings be set forth and ar* 
ranged in classes. 

The following are the root-endings of the nouns of the third de- 
clension, with their classification, viz. : 

I. e,g. These are masculine, feminine, and neuter ; take « 

in nominative singular, and unite with a to form x ; 
e. g. radical leg, nominative leg-g^ written lex ; rad- 
ical capac, nominative capac-«, written capaar. 

%. t, d. These are masculine, feminine and neuter ; take « 

in nominative singular ; and before a are dropped ; 
e. g. radical gent, nominative gen-s=genf-« ; radical 
palud, nominative palus=palud.* ; radical legent, 
nominative legens=legen^«. Some change the 
vowel of the root in the nominative singular, as 
milit, nominative mile8=mile/-9 for mili^«. 

8. pt 5, «i, V (u), tt, A, ly n, r, d, t, x, ss. These are mostly feminine 
and neuter ; take s when masculine or feminine : (a .) 
without an intervening vowel ; e. g. radical stirp, 
nominative stirp-s ; radical urb, nominative urb-s ; 
radical hiem, nominative hiem-s. (b.) With an inter 
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yeoing i, which is interchangeable with e ; as radical 
popp, nominative pnpp-i-s ; radical nab, nominatiTe 
nub-e-s ; radical ax, nominative ax-i-s. 
4. I9 n, r, 9. These are masculine, feminine, and neater ; omit^t 
in nominative singnlar ; and some are snbject to 
modification of the root, either in the final conso- 
nant, or in the vowel preceding the ending, or in 
both ; e. g. radical sal, nominative sal ; radical vir- 
gin, nominative virgo, for virgin. 

Each of these classes requires some more particular explanationa 
These will be confined chiefly to the formation of the nominative sin- 
gnlar. For the gender, reference can only be made, at present at 
least, to the Grammars. 

In regard to the^r^ or c class, the general rule for the formation of 
the nominative is sufficient. A single seeming exception deserves 
notice, namely, the feminine noon nuE, genitive niv-is, which, hav- 
ing in the oblique cases the radical niv, yet forms the nominative 
singular as if the radical were nig. In fact, this noun does employ 
two roots : for the other cases, niv, as seen in niv-alis, niv-osns ; for 
the nominative singular, nig, as seen in ni(n)g'0. With these two 
forms of the root, niv and nig, English snow, compare Latin viv in 
viv-o, and vie in vic-si (vixi), vic-tus, and Greek bi in bi-os (/9ioc) ; 
and see other instances of the same interchange in Pott, Etym., i., 
p. 121. The neuter noun alec also conforms to common nse in 
omitting 9 in the nominative singular, but is a singular example of a 
form ending in c. 

Of the 9econd or t class, the neuter radical hepat has for the nom- 
inative singular hepar, this case retaining the r of the radical bepart, 
and dropping the ty while the other cases, except the accusative 
and vocative singular, drop the r and retain the t, in this imitating 
the Greek hepar {virap). The neuter radical capit retains t in the 
nominative singular caput, but exchanges i for u. The neuter rad- 
ical lact, in tbe nominative singular, drops the final t of the root, 
and becomes lac. The corresponding Greek radical galakt {yakcucT) 
drops both k and t, making the nominative gala iyoTua). The neuter 
radical cord drops the final <2, and has cor in the nominative singu- 
lar. Compare the Greek ker (xi^p), kard-ia (KopSta), kradia (xpadta), 
Gothic hairto, English heart. (See Pott, Et. F., i., p. 141.) The 
feminine radical noct, after dropping t before 9 in the nominative 
singular, conjoins c and * to form x; compare English night, Ger- 
man naoht, Greek nokt (wicr), nominative nax (wO- To this class 
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belong also some neater nouns in t, borrowed from the Greek, 
whieb, without assuming s, drop t from the end of the radical in the 
nominative singular, as poemat, nominative poema. 

Most radicals which have { before t final, exchange this vowel in 
the nominative singular for i, as radical milit, nominative miless 
milet-s. 

Some nouns in d and t, preceded by n, and participles in n^ have 
the genitive plural in turn, and the neuter nominative and accusa- 
tive plural in ia, as gland-ium, montium, amantium, amantia 

It has to be observed of the third class of roots, that it contains 
some included in the other classes also ; thus I, n, r are found in 
the fourth, d and t in the second ; e.g. nominative sal, genitive sal- 
is, but facil-i-s, genitive facil-is r praeses, genitive praesid-is, bnt 
sed-e-8, genitive sed-is ; aeta-s, genitive aetat>is, but mit-i-s, gen- 
itive mit-is. It is perhaps impossible to give any explanation of 
this seeming irregularity, beyond what may be found in the probable 
fact that, in both cases, it was sought to obtain a more agreeable 
sound ; and of this euphony the people speaking the language are 
the only proper judges. It is plain that, in some cases, a word wa^ 
referred to one or another class, according as it had one or more 
syllaUes. Thus sed, uncompounded and a monyeyllable, belongs 
to the third class, sed-e-s ; bnt compounded and dissyllabic, to the 
second, praese-s, praesid-is. But ped, both simple and compound, 
is referred to the second, as pe-s, genitive ped-is ; eompe-s, genitive 
comped-is. In such cases, nothing but experience can guide. The 
same may be said of the fact that the root-endings belonging to this 
class are so generally found to have the nominative in some words 
with, and in some without an t added, and even, in some instances, 
the same word both with and without i in the nominative singular, 
and without it in the nominative, but with it in the genitive plural, 
A.C. ; e.g. urb-s, genitive plural urb-ium ; stirp-s and stirp-i-s ; bo-s 
=bov-s, nav-i'S, hiem-s, fam«e-8, acer, neuter acr-e, &c. The word 
vi-8, vi-m, vi, may be referred to this class, and seems to furnish an 
example of a radical in s. 

In the nominative singular of neuters of this class, the ending is 
commonly in «, which is probably a substitute for t, and was intro- 
duced to give a more agreeable ending to the root, and not as a dis* 
tinct sign of the case. This e is the ending of the accusative and 
vocative neuter singular also, as mar-e, facil-i-s, neuter facil-e. 
Some do not assume e, as animal, bidental, &c. The neuter nom- 
inative, accusative, and vocative plural of very many of these nouns 
have t-a, as mar-e, plural mar-i-a ; animal, plural animal-i-a ; in- 
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geti-8, plaral ingent-i-a ; aadac-s (aadax), plaral audac-i-a ; aod, gen- 
erally, when the ablatiye siogolar ends in i or e. (See the Gram- 
mars.) 

The genitive plural has turn in many nouns of this olass ; e. g. faoil- 
iom, mar-inm, caIcSr-ium» pelv-iuoa, <&c. This « in the genitive 
plaral i^of the same origin with that introduced in the nominative 
Bingular maa<^uline and feminine, in the nominative and accusative 
plural neuter, &c. For special rules the Grammars must be con- 
sulted. 

The dative ntigtUar more rarely ended in e instead of i, mostly 
in formulas derived from ancient times ; e. g. solvendo aere alieno. 
LiVi, xxxi., 13. (See Ramsh., p. 49, Anm. 2.) 

The accusative singular of a number of words which have i in the 
nominative singular, has tm instead of^m; e.g. amussis, accusative 
«musstm ; so burls, ravis, sitis, tussis, Tigris, Liris, &c., <&c. Some 
have tm, but also em, as febris, pelvis, puppis, securis, turris, <&c. ; 
but classis, clavis, cutis, messis, navis, restis, sementis, strigilis, 
regularly take em. (See the Grammars.) 

The accusative neuter plural follows the nominative neuter of the 
same number in the use of ia for a. 

The ablatvpe singular has i instead of e chiefly in those nouns and 
adjectives of this class which assume i after the consonant of the 
root ; e. g. clav-i-s, ablative clavi ; facili«, ablative facili. Other 
nouns and adjectives of this class have both i and e, and some take 
exclusively t, others exclusively e. For special knowledge of these, 
experience and the Grammars must be consulted. It is not clear 
whence this t of the ablative comes. It is most Obvious to assume 
that, in the common ablative, e has usurped the place of t, which 
was probably the true sign of the ablative singular; but it is not 
easy to see what precise condition was presented in nouns having 
i-s in the nominative singular, or i-um in the genitive plural, which 
made it more agreeable or proper to write the ablative singular with 
t. That it was not the presence oft in the nominative is to be in- 
ferred from the fact that some nouns have i in the ablative singular 
which have not i in the nominative singular, as in continenti, ex 
abundanti, in praesCnti ; and that some of the same form have e, as 
the participles, such as regnante. Add that the ablative of the com- 
parative more anciently ended in e, after the age of Augustus in t. 

The nouns of the/ottr^A olass, having the root ending in the li- 
quids /, n, r, Sj differ from all the rest of this declension in not ad- 
mitting a distinct sign of the nominative singular, even in mascu- 
line and feminine words, but employing for this case the root alone^ 
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with some modifications ; e.g. nominative sol, genitive sol-is ; rad- 
ical homin, nominative homo for bomin ; radical honor, nominative 
honor and hono« ; radical vas, genitive vas-is. 

The changes to which the root is subject in the nominative sin- 
gular arise either from the disinclination to retain the final conso- 
nant at the end, as when n is rejected from homin, or from a pref- 
erence to another vowel than that of the root, as in the same rad- 
ical t is exchanged for o. In sal, genitive sftl-is, the nominative has 
the vowel long ; but this can not be stated as a rule. 

The roots ending in n, when masculine or feminine, drop the final 
consonant of the root, and exchange the vowel t of the root for o; e,g, 
radical leon, nominative leo ; radical homin, nominative homo ; but 
the compounds of canere retain the radical n, as tubicen, genitive 
tubicin-is ; also ren, renis ; lien, lienis ; splen, splenis ; pecten, pec- 
tin-is ; and some Greek nouns, as delphin, delphiniB. Neuter nouns 
regularly retain the n, and the vowel i of the root is exchanged for 
e, as carmen, genitive carmin-is ; nomen, genitive nomin-is. 

Some nouns in n take s in the nominative singular, and drop n 
before it, as radical sanguio, nominative sangui-s ; and some retain 
n, but insert t before «, thus coming under the third class, as radical 
juven, nominative singular juven-i-s ; so can-i-s, &c. 

Garo, genitive carn-is, feminine, seems to have suffered the loss of 
a vowel between r and n of the root, and, for the rest, to be formed 
regularly like virgo, viz., dropping final n in the nominative singular, 
and exchanging « for o in the root ; cari(n)=caro, as virgi(n)=virgo. 

Of the nouns in «, os, genitive oss-is, neuter, and as, genitive ass- 
is, masculine, with the compounds semis and bes, have the final # 
doubled in the oblique cases by the accent. In the same way, mel, 
genitive mell-is, and far, genitive farr-is, double I and r. 

Nouns which have the root in r often have s instead of r in the 
nominative singular, the s being either an interchange for r of the 
root, or perhaps, less probably, the sign of the nominative, r being 
dropped ; e, g. honos and honor, genitive honoris ; arbos and arbor, 
arboris. A namber undergo, in the nominative singular, a further 
change of the vowel of the root : thus some exchange o of the root 
for u, to which it stands nearly related, as radical corpor, nominative 
corpus ; radical decor, nominative decus. Others, exchanging o for 
u, retain r in the nominative singular, as radical ebor, nominative 
ebur ; radical femor, nominative femur. 

Some nouns in r drop, in the oblique cases, the e which precedes 
it, especially when the consonant going before is ; or 6 (ter, ber), as 
vater, genitive patr-is for pater-is ; acer, genitive acr-is for acer-is. 
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' In later, genitive lateris, and sometimes in mulciber, c is retained. 
Iter, neuter, genitive itiner>is, has suffered unusual contractjon in 
the nominative. 

It has not been deemed necessary to include a notice of the nouns 
of this declension borrowed from the Greek. They admit mainly of 
the same classification and explanation. The anomalous declen- 
sion of nouns is also passed by as being capable of explanation, for 
the most part, by proper attention to the true form of the root in the 
several cases of each noun. 

It may be useful to subjoin a summary of the nominative singular 
of the third declension. 

/ 1. The root ending in c, g, 

h The nominative ends in s, chiefly I with which the s unites 

masculine and feminine, the final I to furm x. 

consonant of the root undergoing a | 2. The root ending in /, a, 

change. I which are dropped before 

II. The nominative ends in s, mascu- rrpi,^ ^^. ^„ , . , 

line and feminine chiefly, with i (or J ^^'.t/ a , ^' '''/s^' "*' " 
e) between it and the root, i-* (e-*). ] Jy' "» *♦ '» "' *"' '» "» ^' '* ' 
Neuters have e in the nominative. I 

III. The nominative has no distinct / 

ending; nouns masculine, feminine, < The root ends in /, n, r, s. 
and neuter. V 

Declension, or Class IV. 

The fourth declension comprises nouns, chiefly masculine and 
neuter, having the root ending in u, which is retained in all the 
oblique cases, except the dative and ablative plural. The mascu- 
line, and the few feminine nouns of this declension, have s in the 
nominative singular, added immediately to the radical ; e.g. fructu-s, 
manu-s. The neuters have no ending for the nominative, nor, in- 
deed, apparently for the oblique cases in the singular, except, per- 
haps, the genitive. 

Ending in a vowel, the fourth declension undergoes contraction 
in some of its eases, both singular and plural, viz., in the singular 
genitive and ablative; in the plural nominative, accusative, and 
vocative. The fourth declension, looking to the case-endings, may 
be properly considered as a contracted variety of the third declen- 
sion. Compare leg-s (lex), genitive leg-is, with fructu-s, genitive 
frnctii-s=fructu-is. Compare with this declension the Greek nouns 
of the third declension in u^s, genitive u-o« (v-Ct v-of). 

The endings proper to this declension, with the root-vowel con- 
nected, have been given in the general table of the case-endings 



Plural. 




Maac. and Fern. 


Neuter. 


u-«=:u-e«, 


u-a. 


VL'*=sa'e$y 


• a-a. 


ii-itm. 




ti-Mii and l-^ut. 




VL-hus and t-hu. 




u-«=ii-c«, 


u-«. 
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(p. 43). For oonyenience of inference, the table of these endings 
may be here repeated. 

Singular. 
Maac. and Fern. Neuter. 

Nominative ii-a, ii. 

Vocative ii-<, n. 

Genitive u-«=q-w, u-«, q. 

Dative u-t, % 6. 

Ablative u=ut, u, 

Aocoaative ii-in, tl. 

The genitive singular of nouns in u-s anciently had u-m, as sen- 
atuis, which, by contraction, became us^ senati^. In some words 
the genitive ended in % also, conforming, it would seem, to the in- 
flection of the second declension, as senati, sumpti, tumulti, vers! ; 
and some writers used iis as the genitive of neuter nouns, as com- 
]», tonitru*. (Krueg. Gr, ^ 199, 1.) 

For the dative singular, also, a contracted form occurs somewhat 
frequently in older writers, and even in Caesar, <Scc., namely, U for 
tt-i ,* e. g. equitatu for equitatut. It 4;an hardly be doubted that the 
ablative singular in u was contracted in the same way from u-i. 

The form u-hus for t-his was used exclusively in the nouns acus, 
arcus, lacus, partus, specus, tribus, pecu. In portus, sinus, tonitru, 
genu, veru, both ubus and thus are used ; but in veru, vbus is more 
common. Ficus has only fict«. (See Krueg., ibid.) 

In the genitive plural the poets sometimes contracted uum into 
ttm, as currwrn, passum. (Id. ib.) 

Domus has some cases formed after the manner of the second de- 
clension, as dative anciently domo for domui, and ablative domo in 
common use for dom5. The ablative domi, * at home,' is likewise 
to be referred to the second declension, as being contracted from 
domoi. Compare the Greek oikoi {oiKot,)^ * at home,* and Latin belli, 
* in war.' The genitive plural domorwrn for domMwrn conforms to 
the second declension. Laurus, in some of its cases, furnishes an- 
other example of this twofold inflection. (See Ramsh., p. 69.) 

Declension, or Class V. 
The fifth declension comprises nouns which have the root endmg 
in e, retained through all the cases, and have the nominative singular 
in s. They are all of the feminine gender except meridies, which 
is masculine, and dies, which is masculine and feminine in the sin- 
gular, masculine alone in the plural. This declension is essentially 
the same with the first, and, like it, is subject to contraction. 
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The following is a table of the case-endings of this declension : 



Singular. 
Maac. and Fern. 


Plural. 
Masc. and Fem. 


Nominative 


e-s. 


e-8. 


Vocative 


e-s. 


e-8. 


Genitive 
Dative 


e-i, e. 
e-i, e. 


e-rum. 
e-bus. 


Ablative 


e=e-i. 


e-bus. 


Accusative 


e-m. 


e-8. 



The genitive singular sometimes underwent contraction of the 
radical e with the case-ending t, and terminates in e or in t ; in the 
former the ending of the case (i), in the latter the final vowel of the 
root (e) disappearing, as die, dii, for diei ; so acie, fide, requie, plehi 
in the term tribunus plebi. In a very few examples, the genitive 
ended in e-s, as rabies (Lucret., iv., 1076 ; Kroeg., ^ 200) and Diespi- 
ter. Compare the word paterfamilias of the first declension. This 
ending e-s would be probably & contraction of e-t», and by this end- 
ing the fifth declension would be brought nearer to the third or nor- 
mal declension. 

The dative singular also sometimes has e-i contracted into e, as 
commissa fide (Hor, Sat., i., 3, 45) ^ more rarely into i, as pernicit 
for perniciet. (See Ramsh., ^ 31.) 

The final vowel e, in the genitive and dative ei, is long when it is 
immediately preceded by a vowel, as diei, faciei, and short when a 
consonant goes before, as fidei. 

Most nouns of the fifth declension being abstract, but few have 
the plural ; only dies, res, and species are used in all the cases; and 
Cicero, Top., vii., 30, considered specierom and speciebus objection- 
able. (See Zumpt, ^ 85, Anm. 1.) ' 

The fifth declension of Latin nonns may be compared with the 
first declension of Greek nouns in e (ri) feminine, which, however, 
want the nominative sign « (f). 

In the preceding view of the inflection of Latin nouns, no separ 
ate notice has been taken of those borrowed from the Greek. Theif 
peculiarities of form may be learned from the Granomars, and admit 
of explanation on the principles applied to the usual Latin forms. 
For the same reason, the anomalous and defective declensions are 
passed over. For the most part, their irregularities are explained 
by attention to the true root used in the several cases. 
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/ 

Prepostttons, 
Id sQch propositions as venit in urbem, * he came into the city/ it 
is plain that the noun urbem is the object reached by the action or 
motion of the verb venit, so that the accasative case is used ac- 
cording to the proper office of this case, as before explained. The 
word in is added, however, to give some additional or more definite 
sense. This does not seem to be doubtful Examined in its vari- 
ous uses, and compared with the corresponding Greek eis (et^-), or 
iM (cf ) (=:eiw, cvf), and en (ev), its proper power is to mark a certain 
relation in space, namely, the interior as opposed to the exterior, 
English in, so that, prefixed to urhem, * city,' it modifies the simple 
sign of an object by marking it as a space or compass vntkin which 
something is, or some action occurs. In urbem differs from urbem 
precisely as, in English, < in a city* difi[brs from * a qity.' But the 
very object of adding this term * in'=* within,' is to mark the posi- 
tion relatively of some action or state, as, in the example given, m 
prefixed to urbem, * in^=witkin the city,' shows that the action or 
motion of * coming' in venit is, in relation to urbem, within, not 
without, to, ahove, under, through, &c., the < city.' If so, in is, in fact, 
obviously connected with the action, motion, or condition of the 
verb, and defines it by marking how it stands in regard to some 
space, namely, < in' or < within' it. The proposition venit in urbem 
is composed, according to this view, of the simple statement venit 
in, * he came in, within,' and urbem, * city' — * he came in or within 
the city.' In other words, and to repeat the substance of what has 
been said, venit is qualified by both urbem, which, as an accusative, 
marks the object reached by its motion, and by in, which marks 
the relation in which this motion stands to the space denoted by 
urbem. The case of urbem is determined by its marking the object 
actually reached by the motion expressed by venit, and the intro- 
duction of in is required only to define more accurately the relative 
local condition of the motion. The same thing will appear if we 
consider another example in which the same word in is used with 
a difiTerent case ; e. g. in urbe habitat, * he dwells in the city.' The 
simple proposition is habitat, < he dwells.' By the addition of urbe, 
the state of dwelling is defined by saying where, and by the intro- 
duction of tn it is further qualified by noting that the dwelling is ' in' 
or * within,' not under, above, nor simply at the city. Or, more sim- 
ply, habitat is qualified by in urbe, * he dwells in— or within — ^the city.' 
Here the case of urbe is determined by its marking mere position 
in space, and in is required to denote the local rdation of * in or 
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within' which the state of * dwelling* holds to the space mteked by 
* city/ The office of in, then, whether it be viewed alone or in con- 
junction with the noun, is to qualify the action, motion, or state 
expressed by the verbal, by marking relation in space. To it, and 
to a number of words having the like office, as ad, *at,' sub, * un- 
der ;* e or «x, * out of,* the name of prepositions is given. It is to be 
observed that the action or state represented by the verb is qualified 
by other particles called adverbs, as, celeriter effiigit, * he escaped 
quickly ;* vere dixit, <he spoke truly.' These and prepositions agree 
in this, that they both qualify the action or state expressed by the 
verb ; they differ in this, that while adverbs define the manner and 
circumstances of the action or state of the verb generally, preposi- 
tions are confined to the specific office of denoting its local relations. 
For the rest, the prepositions may be justly enough considered as 
a variety of adverbs. (See Bernhard Synt. d. Gr. Spr., p. 195.) 

If, as has been seen above, the same preposition, having the same 
proper signification, is used at one time with one case, at another 
time with a different case ; and if it further be true that the use of 
the case in both instances is determined by the relation in which 
the object marked by it stands to the verb's action or state, it fol- 
lows as a practical conclusion that, in the construction of preposi- 
tions with the cases, regard is to be had to the nature of the verbal 
idea and to the relation in which it stands to the object denoted by 
the noun. Verbs which express motion or action will be followed 
by the accusative of the object actually reached by it, and this whol- 
ly independently of the preposition. This or that preposition will 
be chosen to accompany the verbal notion, according as one or an- 
other local relation is to be precisely expressed by it. Thus misit 
in aquam, misit subjugum. In both these examples, the accusative 
depends on the verb, or marks the object reached by its action ; in 
is employed in the one, because the relative position of* within,* * in,' 
is to be expressed ; sub in the other, because the relative position 
of * under' is to *e specified. The same verbal idea of action or 
motion will be followed by the ablative case of the object from which 
the action or motion proceeds ; e. g. misit ab urbe, venit e domo. 
The use of the preposition is directed by the same principle, a 
meaning simply « from,' namely, from the limit or surface ; e, * out 
of,' * from out,' namely, from the interior. Verbs, again, which have 
for their verbal idea a state or condition, will be followed either by 
the ablative, to mark where, or in what precise circumstances, this 
state is or exists, or by the accusative, to explain up to what limit 
H Is to be taken as affirmed ; e. g. sub terra habitant ; ante iucem 
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fglli canant. In the latter example, lucem^ as ut aacaaative, sigal- 
fies ' as to/ < as far aa regards/ * Cocks crow before-^as fiir as the 
dawn is concerned.* 

Thas far the use of prepositions is in the main simple, and so 
it would be throughout, if each preposition had but one distinct and 
weU-ascertained signification, and if the cases which admit preposi- 
tions in Latin, namely, the accusative and ablative, had each but 
one meaning clearly defined. But the prepositions have primary 
and derivative significations, which, if it do not render their use 
more difilcult, so far as the cases are concerned, yet renders their 
interpretation more perplexed ; and the cases, also, have each pri- 
mary and derivative significations, from which arises a chief diffi- 
culty in the explanation of their use with prepositions. Thus per 
signifies, a. * Through,' spoken of space, with something of the same 
notion that dia {dia) in Greek has, namely, of the parting or divid- 
ing a space or body so as to admit a passage or way through ; dia, 
however, having more distinctly the idea of interval, as seen also 
in the Latin di in divide, and being probably connected with dis {die), 

* twice,* Latin bis, and dtio (dvo), * two.' Per may possibly have the 
same root with the Greek ireipew, * to pierce.' E, g. It hasta Tago 
per tempus utrumque. — Virg. Aen., ix,.^ 418. This sense is illustrat- 
ed by the similar sense of ' between,' as via secta per ambas. — Virg. 
Georg., i., 237. The sense here is ' in the interval or space between.' 
h. * Throughout,' which only differs from the former in the extent to 
which the notion of per reaches ; and this difierence is rather, per- 
haps, due to the accusative with which it is used ; e. g. Municipem 
meum de tuo volo ponte ire praecipitem in lutum per capntque pe- 
desque. — Catull., 17, 8. Invitati hospitaliter per domes. — ^Liv., i., 9. 
In the same way of time : Ludi decern per dies facti sunt— Cic. 
Cat., iii., 8 — ' for, quite through, ten days.' c. Quite, throughly ; «. g. 
Per tempus advenisti— Ter. Andr., iv., 4, 44—' quite, just at the fit 
moment,' < opportunely.' In the same way in eompounds, perfa- 
cile, * very, quite (t. e. throughly) easily ;' per quam breviter, * as 
briefly as possible.' d. The preceding significations oiper are real- 
ly reducible to one. The next is derived or secondary, namely, 

* through, by the means or agency of;' e,g. Statuerunt istius injurias 
per vos ulcisci. So per me licet, « as far as my agency goes ;' pet 
naturam, per occasionem, * as far as nature allows,' dec. To this 
signification of per may be referred, most probably, that in which it 
is used in adjurations, <by ;' e.g. Per te dexteram obsecro. Thus 
it has been seen that per has at least two leading meanings, namely, 

* through,' understood of space, and * through, by means of,' taken 
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metaphorically, and that the second is probably derived from the 
first ; and further, that it is necessary to distinguish these in order to 
interpret t\^e use of per with the accusative. On the other hand, it 
must be obvious that it is equally necessary in every instance to at- 
tend to the precise sense in which the case is employed. Thus the 
accusative has, a. For its primary sense, that of marking the object 
reached by motion or action : b. Derived from this, that of marking 
the limit or measure of a motion or action ; i. e. extent of space and 
duration of time : c. In a more general way, the accusative marks 
to what extent any state or quality is to be understooc^as existing, in 
what regard an affirmation holds true, English * as to,' * as regards,' 
«so far as is concerned.' Now the preposition with its verb, when 
used with the accusative, may find it at one time having one, at an- 
other time having another of these significations, and the sense re- 
sulting from the conjunction be modified accordingly. Thus, in the 
phrase venit in urbem, urbem is the accusative used in the prima- 
ry sense marked above, a., and the signification resulting from the 
preposition and the case is ' into ;' in the example hominem invi- 
tavit in posterum diem, * for the next day,' the accusative is used 
in the sense marked above, &., and the signification resulting is 
•against;' in praesidium missa legio, 'for a guard,' presents an in- 
stance of the same signification, but somewhat modified. In the 
example above given, It hasta Tago per tempus utrumque, the mean- 
ing is, * the spear passed through — as far as either temple was con- 
cerned,' and the accusative is used in the signification marked 
above, c. ; and the same is true of wellnigh every example in which 
per occurs. To make this more plain, if possible, the leading sig- 
nifications of the ablative may be set down, and the use of the prep- 
ositions with this case examined. It will result, that while the case 
is employed, independently of the preposition, in some one of its 
various significations, the meaning of the preposition with the case 
is the result of its own sense combined with that of one rather than 
of another of the uses of the case. The ablative has three chief 
meanings : a. It marks the point in space or in time which an ob- 
ject occupies ; and, secondarily, the precise circumstances in which 
a state or quality is to be held as existing ; hence the way or man- 
ner of an action or state, b. It marks the instrument ; and, c. The 
point from which a motion or action proceeds. In the example in 
urbe habitat, the ablative is used in the signification marked a., and 
the preposition has the meaning * in.' In the example Aristides in 
tanta paupertate discessit, the ablative has the derivative sense 
noted under a., above, namely, that in which it marks the circum- 

D 
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stances jp which a state is to be held as existing. E orex properly 
means ' out of,' referred to the interior of an object or space ; a or 
ab means * from,* referred to the exterior of any object. In the ex- 
ample ex eo loco, in quo erat, dejectus est, the ablative case is used 
according to the signification marked c; and, the preposition retain- 
ing the signification of 'out of,' the resulting meaning is *from out 
of If the preposition be changed so as to make the example read 
ab eo loco, quo venerat, dejectus est, the ablative will have the 
same sense, and, the preposition being used in its proper notion of 
« from,* the resulting meaning will be * from (the exterior).* 

It would seem, from what has been said, that to determine the 
proper signification and use of any preposition with a case of a 
noun, these things are to be observed, viz. : a. The primary and sec- 
ondary meanings of the preposition ; 6. The signification of the case 
as decided by its relation to the action or state which it qualifies ; 
e. The sense resulting from the combination of these two. If in any 
case, pursuing this method, it be difiicult or impossible to explain 
the use of a preposition with the case of a noun, it may be assumed 
that there is wanting either the proper signification of the preposi- 
tion or that of the case. 

Having presented the general doctrine of the cases, and of the 
prepositions, it may be proper to subjoin the general rules respect- 
ing the construction of the cases of nouns when they express co- 
ordinate ideas, or, in other words, respecting their agreement. 

The cases here embraced, excluding the agreement of the subject 
with the predicate, are chiefly two, viz. : first, the agreement be- 
tween one noun and another of which it is the attribute ; and, sec- 
ondly, that between a noun which is the subject of a verb, and an- 
other which forms part of the predicate. 

When one noun is added to another to characterize the same ob- 
ject more distinctly by naming it with some peculiar or additional 
condition or feature, itself an independent object of thought, and 
therein distinguished from the adjective, it stands in the same case, 
and, as far as practicable, or as its form allows, in the same gender 
and number. The noun which is the attributive is said to be in 
apposition ; e. g. Mithridatem in timore ac fuga Tigranes rex Amw 
nitis, excepit. — Cic. pro Leg. Man., 9. Here rex Arminius is but an- 
other name for Tigranesy with a peculiar descriptive condition add- 
ed. Apud Herodotum patrem historiae, sunt innumerabiles fabulae. — 
Cic. de Leg., i., 1. Nero Senecae^ jam tunc senatori, in disciplinam 
traditus est. — Suet. Ner., 7. 

Certain verbs, besides the subject properly speaking, have noons 
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coming after, forming, as it were, a part of the predicate, and so de- 
nning the foregoing subject. This is, in fact, a case of apposition, 
a verb of a peculiar nature being interposed. The noun which 
stands in the predicate has the same case with that which formed 
the subject of the predicate, and, when the form allows, is in the 
same gender and number ; e. g. In animo hominis inest moderator 
cupiditatis yudor, — Cic. Fin., ii., 2, 24. Servus quum manumittitur 
fit libertinus. — Quint., vii., 3, 27. Volo te, Brute, quum fortissimus vir 
cognitus sis, etiam clementissimum existimari. — Cic. ad Div., xi., 22. 
In this, as in the former case of apposition, the noun in the predi- 
cate is but another name of the subject, with an additional or pecu- 
liar quality or characteristic. 

This construction occurs when the verb does not itself form, in 
the circumstances, a complete predicate, but requires for this tj^e 
addition of a substantive or adjective. To this class belong verbs 
which signify • to be' or * become,' aum, fio, existo, evado ; * to name,* 
* call,' &.C., as vocoj rwrnino, &c. (See Ramsh. Lat. Gxam., ^ 97, 6 ; 
andBillr. Gr. 136, note *.) 



CHAPTER III. 

Noun Adjective. — Definition. — General Rule for the Agreement of 
Adjectives.— ^Formation of the Degrees of Comparison. — Outline of 
the Signification and Uses of the Comparative and Superlative. 

The definition of the adjective noun already given does not, per- 
haps, require further illustration. It should be observed, however, 
that if it be an essential characteristic of the atyective that it de- 
notes a quality or property as associated with and defining an ob- 
ject, it will follow, that so soon as the quality is to be expressed as 
a separate and independent object of thought, it becomes a noun 
substantive. It is in this way that the adjectives and participles 
furnish so large a number of abstract nouns, as rectum, factum, bona, 

The adjectives and participles are peculiar in regard to their in- 
flection in this alone, that the same word has all three of the gen- 
ders, marked, generally speaking, by appropriate endings : thus, bo- 
nus for the masculine, bona for the feminine, and bonum foKthe neu- 
ter. In the adjectives, just as in the nouns, which belong to the 
third declension, the same ending is employed to express the mas- 
culine and feminine, and sometimes the neuter ; e.g. viitis, masca- 
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line and feminine, mUCf neuter ; /e/ur, masculine, feminine, and nea- 
ter. As, therefore, the inflection of the adjectives and participles 
is identical with that of the nouns of the corresponding form, it does 
not claim a separate notice. Thus, bonus, masculine, and bonum, 
neuter, are declined as nouns of the second, and bona, feminine, as 
nouns of the first ; mitiSf amans, &c., like those of the third declen- 
sion. For details and for slight variations, see the Grammars. 

When an adjective, participle, or adjective pronoun is joined to a 
noun as its attribute immediately, without the intervention of the 
substantive verb sum, or sum and the relative, it takes the same 
gender, number, and case ; e. g. Amicus certui in re incerta cernitur. 
— Cic. Lael., 17. Praeteritum tempus nunquam revertitur. — Cic. 
Sen., 19. Ipse Alexander Thebas diruit. — Cic. Inv., i., 50. As be- 
longing to this general rule may be mentioned the case in which the 
adjective, although added to the noun in the same way, has yet a 
sense somewhat peculiar, expressed in English sometimes adverb- 
ially, and sometimes by the intervention of * when,' 'while,* * though,' 
&c. E. g. Nemo fere saltat sobrius (* when sober') njsi forte insanit. 
— Cic. Mur., 6. Semiua frequens (' in full attendance^) convenit. — 
Cic. Ep. ad Div., x., 12. See Ramsh., <^ 94. It may be observed 
that this sense of * when,' < though,' &c., belongs to the adjective, 
as to the participle, in which it is of more common occurrence, by 
virtue of its attributive sense . for the participle, this may be shown 
by the innumerable instances in which it is convertible by relative 
and conditiontil phrases introduced by quum, si, 6lc. 

The same general rule applies to the case in which an adjective 
or participle is introduced after sum, or a verb of naming, &c., as 
the attribute of a noun which stands to such verb in the relation of 
either a subject or object ; e. g. Terra est globosa. Serous quum 
manumittitur fit Ubertinus. This rule, however, admits a number of 
important exceptions, either real or apparent, and of great practical 
importance. The proper place for the consideration of these would 
be in connection with the subject and predicate. 

Comparison of Adjectives. — ^When any quality or property of an 
object is expressed by an adjective as its attributive, it may be 
► viewed in a variety of lights. First, without any regard to other 
objects having the same quality ; and then it may be marked either, 
a. simply, as vir doctus, miles audax, &c. ; or, b. with the addition of 
the mode or measure in which it exists in the object, as vir valde 
doctus, * very learned ;' miles mediocritcr foriis, * moderately brave.' 
Here the adjective is said to be in the positive degree ; from the 
nature of the case, however, it can hardly be reckoned properly 
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among the'^degrees of comparison . Secondly, it may be viewed with 
a regard to other objects having the same quality, and as marking, 
either by a change of its own form, or by the help of other words, 
the comparative extent in which the quality exists in the several 
classes of objects to which it refers. In other words, the adjective 
is rendered capable not only of naming a quality as the attribute 
of an object, but of expressing that quality as existing in different 
degrees. The different states of the adjective thus regarded are 
called degrees of comparison. These states are, first, that in which, 
two objects being regarded, the adjective marks a quality as exist- 
ing, a. in the same degree in its proper object or class that this or 
another quality does in the same or a second object. This is called 
the degree or relation of equality {ratio aequalitatis) ; e. g. Cants lam 
placida est quam est aqua. — Plant. Most., iii., 2, 165. b. In a higher 
degree in its proper object or class than it does in another. This is 
called the comparative degree {ratio inaequalitatis duorum) ; e.g. Ig- 
noratio futurorum malorum lUilior est qttam scientia. Secondly, that 
in which, all other objects of the same kind being regarded, the adjec- 
tive marks the quality as existing in its proper object in a higher 
degree than in the rest ; in other words, in the highest grade when 
compared with its class. This is called the superlative degree (ro- 
tio eminentiae) ; e. g. Gratissimae mihi tuae literae fuerunt, < most 
gratifying,' namely, of letters — than any other letter. 

From the nature of the degrees of comparison, it is plain that there 
is required for their expression something more than the adjective 
and its proper object. An object or objects with which the compari- 
son is made must be named. Hence the adjective marking compari- 
son is followed by a noun denoting the object or objects with which, 
as possessing the same quality, the principal noun is compaied ; e. g. 
Vilius argentum est auro, mrtiUihus aurum.— Hor. Ep., i, 1, 62. Gal- 
lorum omnium fortissimi sunt Belgae. — Caes. B. Gall., i., 1. Some- 
times, however, this noun is omitted ^ and then it must be supplied 
by the reader, in the way to be pointed out subsequently ; e. g. Vo^ 
luptas quum major est atque longior (< too great and too protracted') 
omne animi lumen extinguit. — Cic. Sen., 12. Posteriores cogita- 
tiones. ut aiunt, sapientiores solent esse. — Cic. Phil., xii., 2. Further, < 
the amount of difference between the extent of the quality as had 
by the proper subject of comparison and other objects with which 
it is contrasted, frequently requires to be indicated ; e. g. Decern 
minis plus attuli quam tu Danistae debes — Plaut. Epid., iii., 2, II — 
* more by ten minae.^ Alcibiades fuit omnium aetatis suae multo for- 
mosissimus — Nep., vii., 1 — 'by much the handsomest.' 
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The adjective in Latin is made to express the different degrees 
of comparison above explained, either by appropriate endings, or by 
adverbs prefixed ; e. g. Meliora sunt ea quae natura, quam ilia quae 
arte perfecta sunt.— Cic. Nat. Deor., ii., 34. Omnes quibus sunt res 
minus secundae magis sunt, nescio quomodo, auspiciosi. — ^Ter. Ad., 
iv., 3, 14. In explaining the formation of the comparative and su- 
perlative, only the former of the modes of comparison will require 
to be considered beyond a mere reference. 

The comparative is formed, a. By adding to the inflectional root 
the ending iar for the masculine and feminine, and iu* for the neu- 
ter. E. g. doct-usj comparative doct-ior^ doct-iua ; pulchert compara- 
tive jndch(e)r-iorf pulch(c)r-ius ; lev-is, comparative lev-tor, lev-ius ; 
felic-8 {felix), felic-iorj felic-ius ; indulgen{t)-s, indulgent-ior, indul' 
gent-ius ; maledicen(t)-8y for which the adjective commonly in use 
is malediciiSf as benevolus for benevolens ; comparative maledicent-ior, 
malcdicent'ius. b. By prefixing certain adverbs, as magis and minus. 

The superlative is formed, a. By adding to the inflectional root 
of the adjective; I. The ending -imus {-ima, -imum). 1. Without 
further change ; as opt- (root in opt-o), superlative opt-imus ; plur- 
(root in plus, plur-is), superlative plur-imus; min- (root in mtn-or, 
min-us)j superlative min-imus. 2. With the doubling of the final 
consonant of the root. This occurs only in the case of the liquids 
/ and r, which, from their nature, are apt to be pronounced (and 
hence written) double whenever they form the end of a syllable in 
the middle of a word, and have the accent falling on them ; e. g. 
ptdehetf superlative pulcker-r-imus ; facil-isy superlative facil-Uimus. 
So vetus, veter-is, superlative veter-r-imiis ; s-uper-us, superlative »tt- 
per-r-imuSf contracted into supremus and summiis ; humil-is, super- 
lative htfthil'l-imus. 

There are some exceptions to the common usage which assigns 
the termination imus to words which have the root ending in a li- 
quid. Thus fertil'isy superlative fertil-issimus, &c. (See Ramsh., 
p. 76, 3.) 

II. The second class of endings belonging to the superlative, and 
which comprises a great majority of the cases, is that in s-imusy-a^ 
•'um. In fact, however, the termination here also is essentially 
imus, s being euphonic, assumed between the root and the ending, 
as d is in re-d-eoy pro-d-eo, and as * is in the Greek comparative and 
superlative in s-teros (a-tepog) and s-tatos (<y-rorof), in the perfect 
passive in s-mai {(T-fiai), &c. From tha nature of the letter «, cer- 
tain changes, the same that, were seen when the third declension 
was under consideration, will necessarily occur when the termina- 
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tion 8'imus is added to roots which end in given consonants. This 
termination is subjected to change in form from other causes ; and 
it is therefore necessary to set down the chief varieties of this end- 
ing which the language presents. 1. The termination s-imus is add- 
ed to the root directly, without a connecting Towel, and such changes 
are made as the laws of euphony require ; e. g. mag-nus, ma(gyior, 
superlative fMg'simits^maximus, g and a uniting to form x. 2. 
More commonly the termination a-tmus is connected with the root 
by means of the vowel t, and then the first consonant of the termin- 
ation, receiving the accent, is, from its nature, doubled ; e. g. doct- 
us, superlative doct-i-ssimus ; mit-is, superlative mit-i-ssimua ; veloXf 
superlative vetoc-i-asimusj &c. In the superlative, as in the compar- 
ative, some adjectives employ the root found in the corresponding 
active participle present ; e. g. maledicusj superlative maledicent-u 
aaimus; heneficuM^ superlative beneficent-i-ssimus j &c. So benevoluSf 
and the compounds of loquus^ as magniloquus, &c. For other ex- 
amples, see Ramsh. Lat. Gr., ^ 41. Bopp (Vergl. Gram., ^ 298, p. 
407) has given a very different explanation of the superlative end- 
ing here noticed. Admitting the ending aimus as the proper term- 
uiation, he soj^oses it to be connected to the root by the syllable 
it, ^hieh he regards as corresponding with a Sanscrit comparative 
ending iyta, contracted into tf , and appearing in the superlative is-ta, 
Greek iwtoa. The above explanation has been preferred as being 
more satisfactory. Bopp, it is probable, has erred also in making 
Umaay as in intimuay ulHmua^ &c., a superlative ending, equivalent 
to the Sanscrit ending tenia, and then explaining aimus as the same 
ending with the common exchange of t for a. In intimua the root 
i« int in tntot, and the superlative ending is imua. 

6. The superlative is sometimes formed by prefixing cartain ad- 
verbs, as tnaximtf minvnty to the positive, as maxime venerandus, 
minime jncundus. 

A kind of comparison is made by sudh words as mire, bene, ad- 
modum, apprime, imprimis, prefixed to the positive, and by prae, per, 
•nb, entering into composition with it ; e. g. admodum doctus, * very 
learned ;* permagnus, < very great ;' subniger, * somewhat black.' 

f^uaim and «/, prefixed to the superlative, augment its force, mak-- 
ing it equivalent to * as much as possible* in English ; t, g. Quam 
primum, ut primum, ' as soon as possible.' Quam, the correlative 
of tarn, is an accusative of measure, and quam primum=:< as much 
88 that which is first.* Ut=Greek hoti {6tL\ * that,' may be an ac- 
cusative case, and ut primum=* as far as that which is first.' 

The Latin comparative ending tor, iua, answers to the Greek in 
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ton {uiv)t ion (<ov)» to the Sanscrit tyas, and to the English er. The 
more common Greek comparative ending tiros {repo^), Sanscrit tara, 
feminine tara, English ther, in ei-ther, &o., is retained only in some 
pronouns, as u-ter, al-terf &c., and in some prepositions, inter, sub- 
ter, praeter, giving to them the relation of ttoo, cbaracteristie of the 
comparative. (See Bopp, Comp. Gr., ^ 292, seqq.) His opinion that 
the Latin superlative ending «-tmu«, which he assumes to be the 
same with timus in intimns, is identical with the Sanscrit superla- 
tive tama, is hardly sustained. 

With respect to the anomalous comparison oY adjectives, it may 
suffice to remark generally, that the anomaly consists not so much 
in the formation, properly speaking, of the comparative and super- 
lative, since this is, for the most part, sufficiently regular, and eas- 
ily explained, when once the root to which the terminations is to be 
added is ascertained ; but rather in the fact that the comparative is 
sometimes formed from a root different from that which the positive 
in use presents, while the superlative may be formed from one dif- 
ferent from that employed either in the positive or comparatiye. 
Thus the comparative which answers in sense to bonus is mel-ior, 
and the superlative opt-imus. For a list of adjectives which have 
an anomalous comparison, see Ramsh., ^2 ; as also for the adjec- 
tives which have the comparative or superlative wanting (defect- 
iva), and for those which have a double form of the superlative 
(abundantia). 

A few of the more important of the anomalous cases of compari- 
son, as they are called, may serve as a specimen. Bonus, * good ;' 
melior, * better ;' optimus, * best.* The radical of the comparative mel 
is the same as mal in the Greek mall5n {fjutXXov)^ * rather,' ' more.' 
The radical of the superlative optimus is opt in optot * I choose/ and it 
probably meant originally < choicest.' Malus, ' bad ;' peior, * worse ;' 
pessimus, < worst.' The comparative and superlative radical was 
possibly pet, in Greek pipto = pi-pet-o {mitrcj = iriireru), * I fall' 
Multus, * much,' plural multi, * many ;' plus, * more ;' plurimus, * very 
many a,' plurimum, * very much ;' plurimi, * very many.' Multiis has 
probably the same radical with mail-on (jtaXXov) in Greek. Plus, 
genitive plur-is (radical plur=ple-ior), has the same radical with 
the Latin pie in ple-nus, Greek pie {vXe) in ple-os (TrXeo;), English 
full, German voll. Magnus, ma-ior, mag-simus (maximus), is regu- 
lar, only the comparative softened, and finally dropped the final g, aa 
in male, for magvolo, and Greek meizdn (^etC<uv), from megas Qieyat). 
The same radical is seen in English * much,' and in mo-re, mo-st, 
in both of which the final ch of the radical has been dropped. 
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The same explanation which has here been given of the forma- 
tion of the degrees of comparison in the adjective, applies equally to 
that of the adverbs. Thus doct-Cf comparative doci-iust superlative 
doct-issime. (See Ramsh., ^ 77, ii.) 

The meaning and use of the degrees of comparison have been in- 
dicated in general terms in giving their definition ; their construc- 
tion will be here pointed out more fully, but without intending to in- 
clude all the details ; for these the larger grammars must be con- 
sulted. It is intended to embrace, in what shall be said on this 
point, the construction of the comparative and superlative properly 
speaking, and that of the noun which follows them to mark the ob- 
ject with which the comparison is instituted. In regard to the for- 
mer subject, however, a single observation is all that will be nec- 
essary ; that the comparative and superlative, so far as their own 
construction is concerned, differ in nothing from the simple or pos- 
itive form of the same adjective ; thus they take the same gender, 
number, and case with the noun which they define, that is, the sub- 
ject of comparison ; e.g. Helvetii una ex parte contiuenim flumine 
Rheno altissimo, altera ex parte monie Jura altissimo. — Caes., Bell. 
GaU. i., 2. The government of a noun which follows the compara- 
tive or superlative as its object, is, in like manner, the same as after 
the positive ; e. g. Gratissimat mihi tuae litterae fuerunt. The con- 
struction of the noun which follows the comparative or superlative, 
to mark the object with which the comparison is made, <kc., is dif- 
ferent, and is that which chiefly claims attention in the present view. 
Its proper place in a systematic arrangement of the Grammar would 
be under the doctrine of the cases. 

The first form of comparison, to which reference was made above, 
is that in which, two objects or sets of objects being regarded, a 
quality which the adjective names as belonging to its proper ob- 
ject, or the subject of comparison, is expressed as possessed by 
it in the same degree that the same or another quality is had by it- 
self or another noun. Here the adjective in the positive form with 
tarn prefixed, is used in the first member, and guam follows, intro- 
ducing the second. When the sense is negative, the form of the 
comparison is the same, with the addition of a negative particle, non . 
tarn — guam. E. g. Tarn felix utinam guam pectore eandidus essem. 
— Ov. Pont., iv., 14, 43. Here, the subject to which the quality be- 
longs remaining the same in both members, the quality denoted by 
felix is represented as equal to that which eandidus conveys. Nihil 
est tarn populare guam bonitas. — Cic. Ligar., xii. Non tarn prae- 
elarutn est scire Latine fuam turpe nescire. — Cic. Brut., 37. Tam 
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and qciam are manifestly accusative cases of measure, denoting the 
extent of the quality in the adjectives which they accompany re- 
spectively, and, as correlatives, showing that the extent in the one 
quality answers exactly to the extent in the other ; * as-much of the 
one as there is of the other.* 

The second kind of comparison mentioned is that in which, two 
ohjects or set of objects being regarded, the quality named by the 
adjective as belonging to the noun which it defines, and which is 
the proper subject of comparison, is possessed by this noun in a 
higher or lower degree than by another. In this case, to mark that 
the quality is a higher degree, the adjective is used in the compara- 
tive degree ; to mark that it is a lower degree, minusj with the posi- 
tive degree of the adjective is employed, the adjective in both cases 
agreeing with the noun which it defines. 

The noun which follows in the second member of the comparison 
has two constructions. 1. It is preceded by quam, * than,* and is in 
the same case with the noun which forms the subject of compari- 
son. E. g. Ignoratio futurorum malorum utilior est quam seientia. 
— Cic. de Div., ii., 9. Ita sentio locupletiorem esse Latinam lin- 
guam quam Graecam. — Cic. Fin., i., 3. Roscium, populus Roma- 
nus meliorem mrum quam hislrionem esse arbitrabatur. — Cic. Rose. 
Rose. Com., vi. Here it may be observed that the second mem- ' 
beV is, in fact, a co-ordinate proposition, with which the same 
verb that stands in the chief member is to be repeated ; thus, meli- 
ora sunt ea quae natura quam ilia (sunt) quae arte perfecta sunt 
— Cic. N. Deor., ii., 34 ; and further, that quam^ with the propo- 
sition which it introduces, is in the accusative case, as explained 
above. 

The assertion that the noun which quam introduces is in the same 
case with the subject of the comparison, is not to be taken without 
some qualification, since even where this is in the accusative as 
the subject of an infinitive, it is common, instead of supplying the 
same verb and using the same case, to introduce sum^ and form a 
new proposition, or to use the ablative case. E. g. Magis idoneum 
quam ego sum ad eam causam reperies neminem. — Cic. ad Att., ix., 
1 1 . Non ego hac nocte longiorem me vidisse censeo. — Plaut. Amph., 
i.,1, 123. Yet this is not invariably the case ; e.g. Lucceins intel- 
lexit nullius apud te auctoritatem aut gratiam valere plus quam 
meam. — Cic. ad Div., xiii., 42. And even when the accusative 
stands as the object of a verb : e. g. Ego hominem callidiorera vidi 
neminem quam Phormionem. — Ter. Phorm., iv., 2, 1. When the 
subject of comparison is in any other case than the nominative or 
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accusative, the noun with which the comparison is made is put in 
the same case after quam if the verb of the first member is such 
that it may be repeated with the second : e. g. Morbi perniciores 
pluredque sunt animi quam corporis. ^—Cic. Tusc, iii., 5. Talis sim- 
ulatio vanitati est conjunctior quam aut liberaliiati aut honeatati. — 
Cic. Off., i., 14. Nemo est qui non eo equo, quo consuevit, liben- 
tius utatur qtiam intractato aut novo. — Cic. Lael., xix., 68. Other- 
wise the noun after quam is put in the nominative with sum, forming 
a sepsirate proposition : e. g. Haec verba sunt M. Varronis, quam fuit 
Claudius doctioris. (See Zumpt Gr, No. 483, 484 ; Billr. Gram., 
§ 183, Anm. 1.) 

2. The noun with which the comparison is made is put in the abla- 
tive, without quam, expressed in Engh'sh by * than :' e. g. TuUus 
Hostilius ferocior Romulo fuit. — Liv., i., 22. Sapientia humana 
omnia inferiora virtute ducit. — Cic. Tusc, iv., 26» 67. (Dixit Dejo- 
tarus) antiquiorem sibi fuisse possessionibus suis gloriam. — Cic. de 
Div., i., 15, 27. For the explanation of the ablative case in this 
construction, see above, p. 36. Some have attempted to distinguish 
this from the construction with quum, which is commonly held to 
be perfectly equivalent, so that the one or the other may be used 
indifferently. The distinction made amounts to this, that when 
quam is used, the second member is regarded as more properly co- 
ordinate, the subjects of both the propositions composing the com- 
parison being more nearly equal objects of attention in the mind of 
the speaker. It is favored by the fact that quam and the noun which 
follows it constitute a proposition equally with the preceding num- 
ber, requiring the same verb to be supplied, or the verb sum instead ; 
while, on the other hand, the ablative, as marking a defining circum- 
stance, holds a subordinate position. In practice, however, such a 
distinction is hardly available, and can, at the most, merely aid the 
learner in more accurately observing the usage of the Latin authors 
on this point. (See BiUr., ^ 184, Anm. 2.) 

There are several cases of the use of the comparative somewhat 
peculiar, and deserving attention, to which, however, it will be prop- 
er here barely to allude. They all admit of easy explanation on the 
general views which have been presented. 

a. The comparison is sometimes made between the quality as had 
by the subject of the comparison and that which is expected, prop- 
er in the circumstances, usual, prescribed, &c. : here the second 
member of the comparison is expressed by the ablatives expectatione^ 
opimone, rpe, aequo, iusto, dicto, solito. E. g. Latins opinione dissem- 
inatum est hoc malum.— Cic. Cat., iv., 3, 6. Serins spe omnium 
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Yenit. Liv., xxvi., 26. Noo verendQin est ne plus eiequo in amici' 

tiam congeratur. — Cic. Lael, xvi., 59. b. Of the same nature, ex- 
cept that the proposition is introduced by the correlative accusative 
of measure quam, is the case in which the comparative is followed 
by quam pro and the ablative of the noun which marks the object 
with which the comparison is made : e, g. Proelium atrociut quam 
pto numero pugnantium editur — Liv., xxL, 29 — * than was to be ex- 
pected, considering the number/ <&c. In quiete utrique consuli dic- 
itur visa species viri majoris quam pro kumano haintu — Liv.» viii., 6 
— 'than belongs to the human person/ See otber examples in 
Ramsh., ^ 154, A. 2. c. Of two qualities attributed to the same ob- 
ject, it is to be represented as having the one rather than the oth- 
er, and sometimes to its exclusion. The quality which is possess- 
ed preferably is marked commonly by magis and the adjective in the 
positive degree, the other by quam and the positive : e. g, Celer tuus 
disertus magis est ^uam sapiens^Cic. Att.,x., 1,4 — 'eloquent rather 
than wise.' Sometimes, however, both adjectives are put in the 
comparative degree, with quam in the same way, and then the ob- 
ject is regarded as possessing both qualities, but in different de- 
grees : e. g. Collegae eius Pauli concio fuit verior quam gratior pop- 
ulo— Liv., xxii., 38 — ' had more of truth than of what was agree- 
able ;' it might have had both. (See Ramsh., ^ 154, A. 3.) d. The 
comparatives plus, ampHas^ minus, and latior, very frequently, and 
major and minor occasionally, are followed by nouns expressing 
measure of space, without such nouns being affected by them : e.g. 
Quintius iecvimplus annum vixit — Cic. Quint., 12 ; annum is the ac- 
cusative of amount, * he lived a year ;' and plus is introduced as an 
additional measure of the time, in the same case, and as a noun in 
apposition, ' a year (and) more.' e. The comparative sometimes 
stands without either quam or the ablative following ) and then the 
comparison is made, not with any defined object, but with what is 
the usual or proper degree, expressed in English by * rather,' * too,* 
* somewhat. ' E. g. Senectus est natura loquaeior, < rather loquacious.' 
— Cic. Sen., xvi. Voluptas quum major est atque langior, omne an- 
imi lumen extinguit, * too great and too protracted.' — Cic. Sen., 
xii. In this construction, plures has the signification of ' seyeral :* 
^g. In columba sentio plures videri colores, nee esse plus uno. — 
Cic. Acad., ii., 25. / The verbs maloy * I had rather;' praesUU,' it 
is better,' have a like construction with the comparative, and are 
followed by quam : e. g. Valere malo quam dives esse. — Cic. Off., it, 
25. Accipere quam facere praestat injuriam. — Cic. Tusc, v., 19. 
g. When objects of the same kind are compared as to the 
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sion of any quality, the comparatiye degree, as its natur^ would re- 
quire, is the form of the adjective employed : e. g PosUriores cog- 
itationes, ut aiunt, sapientiores solent esse. — Cic. Phil., xii., 2. h. 
The degree marked by the comparative is sometimes heightened by 
prefixing the particle etiantt • even,* * yet,' • still,* and occasionally 
adhuc, * yet :* e.g. Hesiodus eadem mensura reddere jubet qua accip- 
eris, aut etiam cumulatiore si possis. — Cic. Brut., 4. Punctum est 
quod vivimus et adhiLc puncto minus. — Sen. Ep., 49. 

Besides the definition of the comparative by the ablative, or by 
quam and a noun in the same case with the subject of the compari- 
son, it is further frequently attended by a noun in the ablative case, 
to express the amount of difference by which the quality in one ob- 
ject exceeds it in another with which the comparison is made. The 
ablative is either one of measure, as, Siculi nonnunquam uno die 
longiorem mensem faciunt — Cic. Verr., ii., 62 — * by one day longer ;' 
or one of the neuter nouns which indicate quantity in a general way, 
as multOf * by much ;' pauUo, *by a, little ;' parvo, * by a small amount ;* 
aliquantOy * somewhat,' *by something;' quaTitOy *by how much,' 
tantOy ' by so much ;' quo, * by how much,' eo, * by so much ;' dim' 
idiOf *by the half;' sesqui, *by one and a half;' alUro tanto, *by as 
much again ;' nihilo, ' nothing :' e. g. Duae ad Luceriam ferebant 
viae, altera aperta, sed quanio tutior tanto fere longior. — Liv., ix., 2. 
Qiio major est in animis praestantia et divinior, eo majore indigent 
diligentia, * the greater the excellency of the mind, and the more 
divine, the more diligence does it require.' Quo — eo or Jioc, as in 
this example, and the correlatives quanta — tantOy are used to mark a 
proportion befween the two members of a comparison, expressed in 
English by * the — ^the,' ' as— so,' ♦ by how much' — * by so much,' &c. 
(See Grotef. Gr., ^ 276.) For an explanation of the ablative aa here 
employed after the comparative, see page 37. It may be added to 
what is there said, that it differs from the ablative which indicates 
the object with which the comparison is made in nothing, except 
the nature of the object or idea which the noun, viewed abstractly 
from the case, expresses ; the former being always a sign of quan- 
tity or measure, more or less specific, the latter denoting any object, 
however general, that can occupy the attention. 

The comparison, when the quality is expressed by the superlative 
form of the adjective, is of one object or set of objects in regard to 
this quality, with all other objects of the same class, at least so far 
as the view of the speaker extends. Of course, the noun which fol- 
lows to mark the objects with which the comparison is made, will 
be the name of the class to which the subject of comparison belongs, 
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and, according to the general rule applying to each a case, will be 
in the genitive ; and farther, as it must indicate a number of ob- 
jects, will be in the plural number, unless the noun be of such a na- 
ture as in the singular to comprise many individuals. £. g. Gallo- 
rum omnium fortunmi sunt Belgae. — Caes. d. B. G., i., 1. Procas 
Numitori, qui stirpis maximus erat, regnum legat. — Liv., i.» 3. 

Sometimes the superlative is used without a noun to define it, 
and then expresses merely a very high degree of the quality. E. g. 
Si Aurelios honorifice liberaliterque tractaris, et tibi graiisnmos op- 
timotque adolescentes adjunxeris, et mihi ^a^mtmum feceris. — Cio. 
£p. ad Div., xiii., 40. Hunc exitum \\x fortUsimus M. Antonius jam 
turn timebat, * a very brave man.' — Cic. ad Div., xi., 2. Post Peri- 
cles hac fuit laude clarissimus, * most distingushed.*— Cic. Brut., 7. 
In such cases, the effbct of the omission of a defining noun is to 
heighten the quality by leaving unlimited the degree of superiority 
affirmed, as though the comparison were made with all possible be- 
ings : e. g. Jupiter opHmus maximuSf cujus nutu et arbitrio coelum, 
terra, mariaque reguntur. — Cic. Rose. Amer., 46. 

Instead of the genitive plural, the prepositions 0, ear, inter, de\ with 
their appropriate cases, are sometimes used to mark the class of 
objects with which the comparison is made. E. g. Solon sapientis- 
simus ex aeptem. — Cic. Brut., 15. Iris Africana, amplissima inter 
omnes, — Piin., xxi., 7. De tuis innumerabilibus in me oJUO* erit 
hoc gratissimum. — Cic. ad. Div., xvi., 1. 

The superlative has occasionally coupled with it words which 
variously modify its sense, chiefly by giving it intensity, a. With 
quisque added, it obtains a distributive sense, attributing a quality to 
a number of individuals, so that every one shall be understood t^ 
possess it in the highest degree. It may be expressed in English 
by * every* or *all,* and the superlative of the adjective: e.g. Pe- 
cunia semper ab ampligsimo quoque et clarissimo contempta est — 
Cic. Phil., i., 12, 29 — * by every most illustrious man,' * by all the 
most illustrious men.' In optimis quibusque honoris est certamen 
et gloriae. — ^Cic. Lael., 10. When the plural is employed, the only 
difiTerence is, that classes of persons are referred to instead of 
individuals : e. g. Optimi quique expetebant a me doctrinam sibi. — 
Plaut. Most., i., 2, 76. h. Quam prefixed to the superlative gives 
more intensity to its signification, raising the quality to the highest 
possible degree : e. g. Jugurtha quam maxumas potest copias armat 
— Sail. Jug., 13— < as great as he possibly can.' Here it is to be ob- 
served that this highly augmented sense of the superlative, con- 
veyed by 'as possible,' is independent of the word potest. The 
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correlative of quanif viz., tanif may be supplied, and the sentence 
more fully written out will be (tarn magnas) copias armat quam po- 
test maxumas. Quam is properly a relative pronoun in the accusa- 
tive case, and as such marks the limit up to which the quality, 
which is to be supplied with tam, extends ; thus, in the above ex- 
ample, the simple proposition is * he arms large forces,^ and, by way 
of definition, it is added, tarn being supplied, * as great (tam magnas) 
as the greatest' (quam maxumas). So quam primwm^ *■ as soon as 
possible,' may be interpreted by (* as soon as that) which is first.' 
In the same way, and in the same sense, ut (i. q. the Greek demon- 
strative hoti {oTt)^ which is joined to the superlative in like manner) is 
prefixed to the superlative : e. g. Te semper sic colam ut quam rfiZi- 
geniissime. — Cic. ad Div., xiii., 62. So ut primumy ' as soon as pos- 
sible,' may be interpreted by <that that is first.' Vi in this sense 
is a demonstrative pronoun in the accusative. The relative qui 
also often precedes the superlative, along with quam, ut^ quantus, 
or another relative : e. g. Tarn sum amicus reipublicae qvum qui 
maxime — Cic. Fam., v., 2 — * as he who is most so.' c. Of the same 
nature with ^uam, being, like it, an accusative of the relative, and re- 
quiring for its explanation that turn shall be supplied to complete the 
sense, is quum when prefixed to the superlative ; only it refers to 
tim6, and, supplying the correlative, signifies properly (• then) when 
most of ail,' * especially :' e. g. Mater multos jam annos, et nunc 
quum maxime filium interfectum cupit.— Cic. Cluent., 5. The ellip- 
sis may be filled up as follows : Mater multos jam annos, et nunc 
(ita ut turn) quum maxime (cupit), filium interfectum cupit. — Cf 
Cic. Qu. Fr., ii., 6, where ita ut is found written : domus celebra- 
,tur ita ut quum maxime. (Billr., ^ 191, a ; Ramsh., ^ 155, 6.) 

The amount by which an object exceeds all others in the partic- 
ular quality which is made the subject of comparison, is expressed 
by an ablative of measure, or by adverbs, viz., multOy longe, velj and 
by quam, as already mentioned. E. g. Ab Sabinis helium ortum, 
multoque id maximum fuit—Liv., i., 11 — 'much,' or *by much the 
greatest.' Ex Britannis omnibus longe sunt humanissimi qui Can- 
tium incolunt. — Caes., v., 14. In fidibus musicorum aures vel min- 
ima sentiunt, ' even the most minute.' — Cic. Off., i.,41. Mihi nihil 
fuit optatius quam ut quam gratissimus erga te esse cognoscerer. — 
Cic. ad Div., i., 5. Vclbefore the superlative is of the same origin 
with the conjunction vel, and probably has the radical seen in vol-o. 
It properly means ' if you choose,' and this sense is consistent with 
that in which it is used with the superlative, namely, * even,' and 
with the peculiar meaning of «or,' which it* bears when employed as 
a conjunction. 
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CHAPTER IV.* 

Pronouns. — Definition. — Classes of Pronouns. — Formation and Sig- 
nification of some of the Pronouns^ and of the Adverbs and Conjunc- 
tions formed from them. 

Some difficalty attends the defiDition of the pronoun ; but it is» 
perhaps, unnecessarily increased by making the ground of it those 
forms, as the relative, which, being compounds, are not capable, 
without previous analysis, of affording a just definition. The pro- 
nouns of the first and second persons, ego^ tu, *I,* 'thou,* <Sz;c., and 
the simple demonstrative pronoun, is, ea, id, * he', * she,' ' it,' may 
best furnish the proper notion of this class of words. The relative, 
adjective, and other pronouns, it will be afterward seen, are deriv- 
atives or compounds. The pronouns of the first and second persons 
do no more than mark with additional emphasis, and with more dis- 
tinctness, what is already expressed in Latin, and other languages, 
by the corresponding persons of the verb ; i. e. in the former case, 
the person who speaks or communicates thought ; and in the latter, 
the person who is addressed — to whom the communication is made ; 
thus, laud'O, lauda-s, more emphatically ego laud-o, tu lauda-s ; in the 
same way the pronoun of the third person. These may be consid- 
ered as nouns of a peculiar nature, serving as a means whereby the 
speaker may readily designate the object of which he affirms any 
thing, without assigning to it a special name to distinguish it from 
any other object. It is simply and sufficiently distinguished by be- 
ing presented as the subject of discourse, standing in certain de- 
fined circumstances, which constitute its characteristics. The ob- 
ject thus indicated may, and, in fact, always will, have a name of ita 
own, by which it is distinguished from other objects ; but when it 
occupies the position which has been indicated, that is to say, when 
it marks the person who speaks or is spoken to, or the object of 
which any thing is affirmed, merely as such, and without reference 
to further means of distinction from other objects, it assumes this 

* The numeral adjectivcB, which should occupy a place next to the adjectives, 
according to the usual arrangement, have been purposely omitted for the present, 
not because they are unimportant or require no explanation ; on the contrary, 
their etymological structure, and the explanation of the manner in wbich the sig- 
nifications which distinguish the several classes have arisen, are both interesting 
and important, and are not unattended with difficulty ; but it was deemed better 
to pass them by, as being more fittingly explained in the Lexicons. 
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most general name, equally applicable to any and every object oc- 
curring in the like rircumstances. In other words, as the name of 
* tree,' < house,' * garden,' is given to an object having certain char- 
acteristics, and conveying to the mind certain ideas, so egOt tu, is, 
are assigned as names to objects standing in certain relations, viz., 
that of being the speaker, that of being the person spoken to or ad- 
dressed, and that of being the object spoken of, and this independ- 
ently of their other properties. Consequently, the place of the pro- 
nouns, as has been already stated (p. 23), can not be supplied by the 
common names of the objects for which tliey are said to stand. Thus 
by the name Caesar one person is distinguished from others of the 
same kind, ScipiOf Pompeius, &c., but the term is may be applied 
equally to any one of these, or to any other personal object, provided 
be be placed in the relation of the object spoken of ; to determine, 
for example, in the phrase t^ vicity the person to whom it is intended 
that the thing affirmed shall be attributed, he is pointed to with the 
finger, or by some other means placed in such a relation to the per- 
son addressed that he may have no doubt of my intention. Viewed 
in this light, as names equally applicable to all objects whatsoever, 
when they occupy a certain position, the pronouns are perhaps the 
most general of all the nouns, and the simplest ; and are of the high- 
est importance for the convenient interchange of thought. The ex- 
planation here given is further confirmed by the nature of the de- 
monstrative pronoun », &c. 

The pronouns are arranged in the following classes.: 
I. Substantive, which are simple, viz. : 

1. Personal : ego, * I ;' tu, * thou.' 2. Reflexive : se, * himself 
|I. Adjective, viz. : 

1. Personal or possessive: mens, *my ;' tuus, *tby;' suos, *his 
own ;' noster, * our ;* vester, *your ;' nostras, * of our country ;' 
vestras, * of your country.' 

2. Demonstrative : a. Simple : is, * he,' * that ;' hie, * this,' * he ;' 
ille, * that,' * be ;' iste, * that.' b. Reflexive : ipse, * he himself 
c. Derivative : a. Alius, * other,' 'diflferent ;' alter, *the other (of 
two) ;' iterum, ♦ again.' d. Correlative : talis, * such ;' tantus, 
* so great ;' totus, * the whole ;' tot, * so many.' 

3. Relative : a. Simple : qui, * who.' b. Derivative : uter, * which 
of two ;' neuter, *jieither ;' ceterum, ceteri, * the rest ;' cujas, 
cujus, ' of whose country.' c. Correlative : qualis, * of what 
kind,' *as;' quantus, 'how great,' *as;' quotus, qnot, «how 
many,' * as.' 

4. Interrogative : a. Simple : quis (substantive), * who V qai (ad- 
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jective), * who' (of what kind) 1 b. Compound : ecquis, ' who 
(possibly) t* qaisnam (substantive), quinam (adjectire), *who 
then V 
5. Indefinite : a. Simple : quis (substantive), qui (adjective), * any 
one.* b. Compound : aliquis, * some one,* * somebody ;* quidam, 

* a certain one ;* quisquam, * any one whosoever ;* quispiam, 

* any one whosoever ;* ullus, * any ;* nuUus, * none ;' nonnullus, 

* some ;' quisque, * every one ;' unus quisque, « each and every,* 

* every one severally ;* quivis, quilibet, * any one you please ;• 
quisquis, 'whosoever;* quicunque, * whosoever.' 

I. Substantive (Personal) Pronouns. -^These are the names of ob- 
jects considered merely as speaking, spoken to, or spoken of; ego, 
*I;* <tt, *thou;* m, *he;* *Mt, 'of himself,* 'herself,* and * itself.' 
These have no distinction of gender. Is will be treated of under 
the demonstratives. 

let Pers. 
Singular Nominative ego, 
*- " Genitive mei, 

** Dative mihi, 

" Accusative me, 
" Ablative me, 
Plural Nominative nos, 
** Genitive nostri, 
" nostrum, 

" Dative nobis, 

" Accusative nos, 
*' Ablative nobis. 

These pronouns differ from the ordinary inflection of nouns in 
several particulars. 1 . The nominative singular has no proper case- 
ending. 2. The cases are not formed in the singular and plural 
upon the same radical, at least in appearance ; and, in the first per- 
son, the oblique cases have a difiTerent root from the nominative. 
3. The dative singular has the ancient ending bi, and in the first per- 
son hi, corresponding to the old Greek ablative form phi (0O> and to 
the Sanscrit bhyam, hyam, as tubhyam, mahyam. In the plural, bis 
corresponds to the singular bi, and to the Sanscrit instrumentalis 
plural bhisj and dative and ablative bhyas. (See Bopp, Comp. Gr., 
^ 340.) 4. The accusative singular has no case-ending. Cf. Gr. me, 
se {fie, ffc), Sanscrit mam and ma, tvam and tva. 5. The ablative 
singular, also, is without a case-ending, probably through contrac- 
tion. An old form of the ablative me was med, with which compare 
the Sanscrit mat, tvat. (See Bopp, ut supra. ) 6. The dative singular 
is frequently in poetry, and sometimes in prose, contracted into mi. 

The radical of the pronoun of the first person in the nominative 



2d Pew. 


3d Pew. (reflerive). 


tu. 


wanting. 


tui. 


soi. 


tibi, 


sibi. 


te, 


se. 


te, 


se. 


TOS, 


(same as sing.) 


▼estri.. 




vestnim. 




vobis. 




vos. 




vobis. 
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singular is eg, with which compare the Grreek eg-b {eyd) and eg-on 
(e/ov), Sanscrit ah-am, Zend az-em, Gothic ik, German ick, Italian 
iOf Spanish yo, English * I.' In the remaining cases the radical is 
me or m«, as genitive tnc-i, dative mi-hU accusative mc, ablative mi. 
Compare the Sanscrit radical ma, as in the accusative mam, dative 
ma-hyam, &c., Greek mo-i (jioc) or emo-i {efiot), accusative me (fie) or 
erne (eue), Gothic mi, mik, German mick, &c. In the plural the root 
is no, as nd-s, no-bis, and the adjective no-ster. Compare the Greek 
dual noi (vul) and the Sanscrit na-s, accusative and genitive. 

In the pronoun of the second person, the radical, in the singular, 
is iii, te, or ti, as nominative tu, genitive tu-i, dative ti-bi, accusative 
te. Compare the Grtfek su (av), Doric tu (rv), tin (riv), tein (tsiv), 
and the Sanscrit tvam, tu-bhyam, Gothic thu, dative thus, accusative 
thuk. In the plural the root is vo, as vo-s, vo-bis, and adjective 'v«- 
ster, being exchanged for e. Compare the Greek s^phoi {acfx^i) and 
spho {g(P(j), where probably the s has been retained from the singu- 
lar. The Sanscrit dual yuvam corresponds to the singular tav. (See 
Bopp, C. Gr., $ 326, foil.) 

The reflexive pronoun sui, <&c., has the radical m, se, si, corre- 
sponding to the Greek hou (ov), hot (ol), he (i), * and h being inter- 
changed. 

Adjective Pronouns. — ^The general characteristic of this class of 
pronouns is, that they mark the substantive idea' which they con- 
tain as the attribute of some object ; e. g. liber mens, * my book.* 
Here the substantive idea me is named as the attribute of liber, 
* book.* Thus the adjective pronouns comprise, as above repre- 
sented, an the pronouns save the personal and reflexive. But al- 
though is, *he,' * that ;* hie, * he,' * this ;* ille, * he,* *that ;* iste, * that,' 
are really adjeclive pronouns, since they mark the general demon- 
strative or substantive idea which they contain as the attribute of 
some object, e. g. ea classis, * that fleet,* yet they are seemingly 
used also as substantive pronouns, i. e. to denote a person or thing 
as standing in certain relations, namely, as spoken of, or pointed 
to, e. g. is fecit, * he did it,* and so may be considered practically 
as pronouns substantive of the third person. (Cf. Becker Ausf B. 
Gr., ^ 109.) 

1. Possessive Pronouns. — ^The adjective pronouns derived from 
the personal pronouns are distinguished by the name of possessive. 

a. Those derived from the pronoun of the first person are meus, 
water, and nostras. Me-us, me^a, me^um, » my,* * mine,* is formed 
fit the root me, seen in the oblique cases singular me-i, me, &c,, 
and the termination us, which is a common attributive ending, as 
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bon-ust script-tM. Compare the Greek em-ba {tfioc)- No-sUry no* 
9tra, nostrum, * our,' is composed of the root no, seen in the plural 
oases of the pronoun of the first person in Latin, as no-s, no-bis, and 
in the dual not (vL>i), 6lc., in Greek, and which corresponds to the 
Sansciit na and nd, and the termination ster. This may be the same 
with the comparative ending ter, occurring in alter, &c., in LaUn, 
and common in Greek, and with the Sanscrit comparative sign tara, 
the 3 being euphonic, as in many Greek comparatives ; as saphe-s- 
ttfi-os {aat^-a-Tepoc). If so, noster originally had the signification 
of * our,* referring to two, as notteros (vwtrepof) in Greek does, but 
afterward lost this dual sense. It has been already seen that the 
Latin radical no, exclusively plural, corresponds to the Greek dual 
radical i\d. Nostras, genitive nostrat-is, which has the same inflec- 
tion as similar adjectives of one ending of the third declension, may 
be compared, as to its form, with such nouns as Arpinas, * a citizen 
of Arpinum,' Privernas, * a citizen of Privernum,' to which the name 
of gentile (gentilia) is given ; and with these it agrees in significa- 
tion, answering to * of our country or nation* in English : e. g. No- 
strates philosophi. — Cic. Tusc, v., 32. For other examples, and for 
some other acceptations of this term, see Face. Lex. 

b. The possessive pronouns derived from the pronoun of the sec- 
ond person are tuus, vester, and vestras. Tu-us, tu-a, tu-um, * your,' 
• thy or thine,* is formed of the root tu, seen in the nominative and 
genitive of the pronoun of the second person, and the attributive 
ending us. Compare the Greek so-s (o-oc), Doric and Ionic te-os 
{re-oc}^ Ve-ster, ve-stra, ve-strum, * your,* is formed of the root ve, 
the same as vo, seen in the plural cases of the pronoun of the sec- 
ond person, as vo-s, vo^bis, and the ending ster, for which see above. 
Vester answers to the Greek 'dual form sphoi-teros (ff^wt-repof), *of 
you two.' Vestras, genitive vestratis, corresponds in form and signifi- 
cation to nostras, having for its meaning * of your countty or nation.* 

c. Su-us, su-a, su-um, ♦ his, her, its own,* is formed of the root 
au, as seen in. the genitive su-i of the reflexive pronoun. Compare 
the Greek hos (oc), Doric and Ionic heds (h^), which has h instead 
of the Latin s, and the Sanscrit svas, sva, svam, answering more ex- 
actly to the Greek plural form spheis {oijtei^), only that the Greek 
has ph, the Sanscrit v. (See Kuehn. Gr. Gr., ^ 335.) 

To what has been already said, it is proper to add a remark re- 
specting the use of the possessive pronouns meus, tuus, suus, noster, 
vester, compared with mei, tui, sui, noslri, vestri, and nostrum, vestnim, 
genitives singular and plural of the personal pronouns considered as 
nouns. It may, however, be necessary to call to mind beforehand 
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that nos and vos have two genitives, nostri and vestri, noatrum and 
vestrum, and these are commonly distinguished from each other in 
their use. Nostri and vestrif while they express a plurality of ob- 
jects, and in so far agree with nostrum and vestrum, regard them as 
a whole in which individuals are not considered, being in this re- 
spect, and as their ending t, which is properly singular, would in- 
dicate, collective nouns : nostrum and vestrunit on the other hand, 
express a number of objects, « we,' * you,* which, although they go 
to make up a whole, are regarded as separate individuals, and hence 
they are used, in the language of the grammars, partitively after 
such words as nemoj aliquis, uterquty primus, &c. E. g. Patria est 
communis omnium nostrum parens. — Cic. Cat., i., 7. Te ad me 
venire uterque nostrum cupit. — Cic. ad Att., xiii., 33. Ais habe mei 
rationem, habe tu nostrum. — Cic. Att., vii., 9. Quoniam vita qua 
fruimur brevis est memoriam nostri quam maxime longam efficere 
debemus. — Sail. Cat., 1. Non vereor ne quis me hoc vestri adhort- 
andi causa magnifice loqui existimet. — Liv., xxi., 41. (See Face. 
Lex., s. V. ego; Hamsh., ^ 157, 2 ; Znmpt, No. 431 ; Billr., ^ 194.) 
Care must be taken to distinguish between nostrum and vestrum as 
the genitives plural of ego and tu, and nostrorum and vestrorumt the 
genitives plural of noster and vester. 

The general rule for the use of the genitives mei, &c., and the 
possessive pronouns noster, &c., is the following : a. Where the per- 
sonal noun which is to form the attribute of another is the object or 
being affected, the genitives met, tui, sui, nostri, testri are to be used ; 
thus amor mei is * the love borne me,* of which I am the object. 
E. g' Habetis ducem memorem vestri, oblitum *wt. — Cic. Cat., iv., 9. 
Maneat quaeso gentibus, si non amor nostri, at certe odium 9ui. — 
Tac. G., 33. Plancus habuit in petkibne multos cupidos ^t. — Cic. 
Plane, 19. h. When the personal noun which stands as the attri- 
bute is the subject to whom is referred the action or affection ex- 
pressed by the noun, verb, &c., which it qualifies, the adjective form 
meus, tuus, suus, noster, vester, is to be employed ; thus meus amor 
signifies * the love which I bear* any one, the affection of which I 
am the subject : e. g. Meum jus teneam atque injuriam tuam (* the 
wrong you have done*) persequar. — Cic. Caecin., 11. (See Billr., 
ut supra.) The possessive pronouns, however, furnish many ex- 
ceptions to this rule, and often occupy the place of the genitive of 
the personal pronouns when this will lead to no ambiguity. E. g. 
Jam pridem ego Catilinam non mode invidiae meae, sed etiam vitae 
periculo sustulissem.— Cic. Cat., ii., 2. Nemini mortalium injuriae 
suae parvae videntur.— Sail. Cat., 61. Amori nostro plusculum lar- 
giare.— Cic. ad Div., v., 12. (See Grotef., ^ 116.) 
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It may farther be remarked of the possessive pronouns meust iutu, 
9UU8, nostar, vesUr, that they are not to be used in every case in 
which the English idiom requires tbe corresponding pronoun, but 
only when without them ambiguity would exist as to the person to 
whom an object is to be referred, and when there is some emphasis 
laid on the possessive pronoun, < my,' * your,' &c., or a contrast 
is to be made between two or more personal nouns as attributes. 
E. g. Multa me consolantur, maximeque conscientia consiliorum 
meorum. — Cic. ad Div., iv., 3. Tantumne a re tua otii est tibi aliena 
ut cures 1 — Ter. Heaut., i., 1, 23. Tarn mihi mea vita quam tua tibi 
cara est. — Plaut. Cas., iil, 6, 24. In such examples as the follow- 
ing the possessive pronoun is not used. In pbilosophiae studio 
aetatem consumpsi.-r— Cic. Off., i., L (See Ramsh., ^ 157, 3.) Be- 
sides the possessive pronouns hitherto mentioned, there is another, 
derived from the relative and interrogative pronoun, viz. : cujus, cuja, 
cujum, * whose,' which is used only in the nominative and accusa- 
tive singular, in the ablative singular feminine cuja, and in the nom- 
inative and accusative plural feminine cujae, cuja9. It also fur- 
nishes the gentile adjective cujas, cvjatis, * of whose country.' Cu- 
jus is formed of the. root quo or co, which has been converted into 
cu, as in the genitive cu-jus (quo-ius) and the adjective ending tus, 
as in CorirUh'ius. In its signification and use it agrees with meust 
6lg. E. g. Cedo, cujum puerum hie apposuisti % — Ter. Andr. , i v. , 4, 24. 

3. Demonstrative Pronoun9. — The demonstrative pronouns have for 
their appropriate sense the simply marjking an object as pointed at, 
or placed in the view of the person who speaks and of him addressed, 
and hence as an object of attention, and one of which something is 
declared or is to be declared : e. g. Fuit olim hinc quidam senex, 
mercator : navem is fregit apud Andrum insulam : is obiit mortem, 
« that person,' * he.'— Ter, And., i., 3, 16. The primary signification 
is that of pointing to {dei^ig), and it may be said to be the spoken or 
written sign which answers to the various gestures by which an 
object is indicated. In this sense it is properly substantive ; but it 
has obtained also, as in the above example, an adjective or attribu* 
tive force, connecting the object which it indicates with one already 
mentioned. In noticing the formation of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns, it may not be amiss to include some remarks on their ety- 
mological structure and general signification, inasmuch as this sub- 
ject, although properly belonging to the lexicons, {las not, so far as 
the author is aware, been sufficiently attended to in them. The 
pronouns belonging here are w, hie, ilUf iste, ipse, alius, alter, iterum, 
and the correlatives taHs, tantus, totus, tot. 
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/«, ea, id.^Thia pronoun is the simplest of its class. Its root is 
the vowel i, for which e occurs in the majority of cases in common 
use : thus, nominative masculine t-«, neuter i-d ; ancient form of 
the accusative t-yn, as in inter-im ; nominative plural t-i ; dative and 
ablative i-is ; but nominative singular feminine e-a, genitive e-ius, 
dative e-t, <Sz;c.» &c. This root is found not only in a number of de- 
rivative or compound ibrms in the Latin language, ast//«, iderut dec, 
as will be seen afterward, but also in many of the cognate languages. 
Thus, in the Doric form of the Greek dative and accusative of the 
third person, i-n for ho-i and he ; so i-tha in the compound ithagenes ; 
he-o, he-then^ for hau, &c. In the two last examples the aspirate is 
added, as it will be seen it is in the Latin hie. It is the same root 
which occurs in the Greek relative hos, he, ho, dec. Compare, also, 
the Gothic u masculinei si feminine, ita neuter. The simple de- 
monstrative pronoun does not occur in the Sanscrit language ; but 
the same root seen in Latin, <&c., is found in the pronoun ay-am, 
iy-am, i-dam^ * this,* and in the Zend he, hdi, and si. (Cf Bopp, V. 
G., ^ 341.) 

Is belongs to the second and third declensions in the masculine 
and neuter, and to the first in the feminine ; but some of the endings 
of the cases depart from the common forms, or, rather, adhere to 
ancient forms ; there is therefore subjoined a table of its inflections, 
in which the root is separated from the endings ; and the vowel- 
ejiding proper to the inflectional root of the first and second declen- 
sions, viz., a, and o or u, is distinguished from the proper demon- 
strative root, whenever it occurs in use, or can be safely supplied 
either from ancient forms or from analogy. 

SingtUan 
Masculine. Feminizie. Neuter. 

Norn, i — s. e— a. i^d. 

Gen. e — ius. e— ius. e— ius. 

Dat. e-i=e.(oH. }*-;^g"°f °''y O""* }e-i=e.(o).i. 

Ace. e-u-m; an-)„„„ .™Tn»«.t ) 

cientlye-m. I --i^". !'»-»•. j i-d. 

Abl. e-o=e-o-(i). 



i(n), in the 

verb in 

* thence, 
i — hi, in * the 

adverb i-bi, 

'there.* 



i). ^ 1 

*^g* >e-a=:e-a-i. Ve-o=e-o.(i), Ac. 
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Plural. 
MaaenUne Feminine. Neuter. 

Norn, i-i ; anciently > e.ae=e.a-L e-a. 

e-1. J 

Gen. e-o-rum. e-a-rum. e-o-rum. 

^^^' ^""ifl^t w ! Kn« I i— w» e-is ; aDciently ) i— is, &c. See the da- 

22°"^us J ^■*-^"^- S ti^e masculine. 

Ace. e-o-s. e-a^s. e-^a. 

The inflection of is owes its seeming irregularity to the fact that 
there are mingled in it two distinct forms of declension ; 1st, that 
of the simple t>, which helotigs to the third declension ; and, 2diy, 
that of the adjective form «tw, ca, eum, like bonus. The former fur- 
nishes the nominative singular masculine and neuter t-«, i-d; the old 
accusative singular masculine i-m or ^-m, and neuter i-d ; the abla- 
tive singular in, seen in in-dCf and i-bi, and the old ablative plural 
i-bug. The latter furnishes the feminine throughout ; the genitive 
singular e-ius of all genders ; the dative and ablative singular ei and 
eo ; the accusative singular masculine eum ; the nominative plural 
masculine and neuter it or ei, ea ; the genitive plural eorum; the da- 
tive and ablative eis or n>, and the accusative plural masculine and 
neuter eos, ea. 

The final d in the neuter singular may be considered the same as 
the particle de, which occurs in Greek at the end of the demonstra- 
tive ko-de, * this,' pointing to it ; and as the / at the end of the neu- 
ter of the Sanscrit relative yas, ya, yat. It is most probably the 
same with t, which is prefixed to certain pronouns to give a demon- 
strative meaning, as, for example, in the correlatives talis, tantus, 
6lc., the difference being that in i-d it is attached at the end, while 
in other cases it is placed at the beginning. The English th-a-t has 
this demonstrative sign both at the beginning and end, in the former 
place aspirated. 

The ending of the genitive itis occurs in comparatively few words, 
as hu-ius, ill-ius, alter-ius, un-ius, cvrius, &c. It is a very ancient 
ending, being probably the same as the Sanscrit genitive ending 
in sya, instead of which some nouns have as, and others s; e. g. *<*- 
sya, Latin cu-ius ; nav-as, Latin nav-is, Greek na/'-os ; brdtar-s, Latin 
fratr-is. (See Bopp,.Vergl. Gr., fj 189.) 

The dative e-i retains the proper sign of the case, viz., i, but has 
lost 0, the final vowel of the inflectional root, in the way indicated 
in the table. That o did properly belong to this form is seen in the 
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ablative, and io the adverb eo, ' thither.' Em, tm, and am are found 
among the ancient forms of the language ; (he last occurs in Luoret, 
iii., 445 ; tm, ib., 877, in the compeund adverb uUer^im, 

In regard to the signification of m, it is hardly necessary to add 
any thing further to what has been already said, except, perhaps, to 
make the practical remark that, as the general demonstrative, it is 
to be employed whenever such a pronoun is required, excepting the 
special case in which there is superadded the idea of contrast be- 
tween the object indicated and some other, in regard to their near- 
ness respectively to the person who speaks, as * this — ^that,* * the 
former— the latter,' &c,, when hie and ille^nxe used ; as also they 
are in meanings directly derived from this; excepting, moreover, the 
case in which isle is demanded to express the sense peculiar to it, 
to be explained hereafter. Is is used especially to mark more dis- 
tinctly an object already mentioned, and to connect with the subject 
of the verb a predicate contained in a separate member of th^ sen- 
tence introduced by ^ui. E: g. Dionysius servus tuus aufogit. le est 
in provincia tua.-*-Cic. ad Div., xiii., 77. Etiam is pit omnia tenet 
Ihvet ingeniis.-^Cic. ad Biv., iv., 6. Cf. Grotefend's Gram., ^ 67, 8.' 

From is are formed some demonstrative adverbs, t^ * there ;' 
sfule, thence ;' «o, * thither,' 4cc. These are, in fact, cases of the 
pronouns used adverbially. 1. Bi is an ancient form of the ablative 
case, with the termination hi, i-bi. In one of the common signifi- 
cations of the ablative case it marks the place in which an object 
stands, * in that (place)', * there.' It is to be distinguished from the 
adverb iUicy * there,' in the same way that is is from iUe, E. g, 
Mons iU verticibos petit arduus astra duobus. — Ovid Met., i., 816. 
In this signification it is sometimes followed by loH. E.g. Ibiled 
temrum orbe portis diseluso.— Plin., vi., 11. Among its derivative 
significations is that in which it expresses the time at which an ae- 
tion occurs, 'then.' E.g. Si tn negaris ducere, ibi culpam in te 
transferet. — ^Ter. Andr., ii., 3, 4. Add also the examples in which it 
indicates generally the condition or circumstances in which anything 
exists, &c., * in that,' < therein,' drc. E. g. Si quid est quod ad testes 
reservet. On nos quoqne peratiores reperiet. — Cic. Rose. Amer., 39. 
To ibi the particle dem is sometimes added, forming with it the ad- 
verb ibi-dem. This has the signification of tM with a strong addition* 
ai demonstrative sense, * in that place— there ;' and hence arises the 
meaning * in that very place,' * in that same place.' E. g. Ipse ibidem 
manere decrevit. — ^Nep. Milt., 2. The particle dem, which is here 
added, occurs in a number of words besides, carrying with it Che 
same primary tense, that of pointing out an object strongly, as it 

E 
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were with the finger, and very commonly obtaining the meaning of 
indiYidaality and of identity : thqa On means * in that place/ but 
ibidem * in that place— there/ * in that very place,' * in that same place.' 
So idem, * the same ;* quidem, < indeed/ &c. 2. Inde is composed of 
in, and the preposition de, * from.' In, the former part of this com- 
pound, is an ancient form of the ablative case singular of the pro- 
noun is, haying i for the root, and for the sign of the ablative as- 
suming, instead of tn, which has already been noticed as one of the 
forms of that case, only n, which may be fairly enough regarded as 
a shortened form of in, produced by dropping i, the true termination 
of the case, or contracting it with the final vowel of the inflectional 
root. So that, supposing the root to remain, the ablative would be 
i.(t)n=i*n. That such a contraction may take place is shown by 
the accusative i-m and «-fn. Otherwise the vowel which constitutes 
the root must be considered as lost by coalescing with t, the case- 
ending ; and to this view little objection can be urged. In accord- 
ance with its form and composition, inde has for its proper signi- 
fication the idea of * from that place,' nhence,' indicating the point 
from which motion or any action proceeds ; and it is in this sense 
that it is commonly employed. E. g. Eo die mansi Calibus ; inde 
hast litteras dedi, * from that place,' * thence.' — Cic. ad Att.^ vii., 21. 
From this other meanings easily arise : thus it refers to time, < from 
that time,' < after that,' dec. E. g. Agrippa tnde Tiberini filius reg- 
nat. — Liv., i., 3. Also to persons and to things generally. E.g, 
Uxorem duxit ; nati filii duo ; inde (* of them'), ego banc majorem 
adoptavi mihi. — ^Ter. Adelph., i., 1, 21. Ex avaritia erumpat auda- 
cia necesse est ; inde omnia scelera gignuntur. Inde is compound- 
ed with several prepositions, as exitide, prainde, mhinde, deinde, the 
signification of which lAay be easily explained from what has been 
said of inde. Inde differs from Uline and iatinc, * thence,' in the same 
way that is does from tUe and from iste, inde being the general de- 
monstrative adverb, while HUnc means * thence,' as opposed to hinc, 
* hence,* and to isHnc, * thence,' employed in a very strong demon- 
strative sense, and as referring to the place which the second per- 
son, or the person addressed, occupies, * from that place — ^there.' 
3. Eo, * to that place,' * thither,' is an accusative neuter singular of 
the adjective form eu-s, terminating simply in the o proper to the 
root of the second declension, without the usual neuter sign m. 
The same is seen in ho-c, quo-d, iUu'Cs==illo-c, and in the Greek de- 
monstratives to {to), totUd {tovto), dec. In its signification it pre- 
sents the primary meaning of the accusative case, namely, the 
point reached by motion. £. g. Eo se recipere coep9runt--rCae8 
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B. G., i.» 25— >( to that place ;* ut eo quo intendit perreniat — Cic. 
Mur., 9. It is used in a variety of secondary significations ; thus, 
in that by which it expresses to what extent or measare an ac- 
tion reaches, ' so far/ * to such a pitch/ &c. E. g. Eo creyit ut 
magnitndine laberet sua. — Liv. Proem. Eo usque desperationis 
Spartanos adduxit, ut, &c.-^ust.^ iii., 6. That eo is really an ao- 
cusative case, is made more evident, if possible, by the compound 
adeo^ad+eo, ' up to that,' * to such a degree,' ' so.* Take as an 
example, Cic. £p.. ad Q. Fr. Adeo mihi invisus est, ut nihil non 
acerbum pui^m quod commune cum illo sit. And the following, 
in which adeo occupies the usual place of eo : Artito usque adeo 
quo praeacueris. — Cat. R. R., c. 40. Ideo, * for that,' < on that ao- 
count,' probably anoti^r form of adeo, would sujjrgest a like explana- 
tion. E. g. Nee cellis ideo contende Falemis. — Yirg. Gfeorg., ii., 
96. In one of its secondary meanings, and where it is an accusatiTe 
case, used in the sense of < as to,' < with regard to,' eo expresses that 
with a view to, or in regard to, which any thing is done, and hence 
the aim or object proposed ; and in this sense is followed by the 
particles quo, ut, ne, and translated * to the end that,' &c. £. g. Eo 
Bcripsi, quo plus auctoritatis hab^em.^Cic. ad Div., xvi., 1. Quo, 
also, is here an accusative case, to be explained in the same way. 
Eo, as here employed, should not be confounded with the same word 
standing in the ablative case with the comparative, very frequently 
with quo as its correlative. £. g. Eo mihi jucundius est quod tu eo 
laetaris, 'by so much.' — Cic. ad Att., xiii., 36. Undo eo plus opis 
conferret quo minus attulisset gratiae, * by so much the more,' * by 
how much. the less.' — Cic. Rose. Amer., 9. It is not to be con- 
cealed, however, that eo and quo, in this case also, might possibly, 
though not so probably, admit of explanation as accusative cases 
of measure. Besides the compounds adeo and ideo, there is another 
formed with eo which may be mentioned, viz., eodem. It is formed 
by adding the particle dem, as in ibidem, idem, &c., and differs in 
sign^cation from eo merely by the idea of identity which dem 
conveys ; thus eodem, * to the same place.' E. g. Omnes clintes 
sues eodem conduxit. — Caes. B. G., i., 4. In its other meanings it 
corresponds to eo. 4. Ut or uti, 'that,' 'as.' It can hardly be 
doubted that this conjunction in Latin is the same as the Greek 
Ad^i, which has the same signification ; nor that the root in the for- 
mer is u, as in the latter it is Ad. The only material difference be- 
tween the two roots is the addition of the aspirate h in the Greek ; 
and this is found equally in comparing the Latin is with the Greek 
article or demonstrative pronoun ho, he, <Sz;c., and with the Latin 
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pronoan At-«. If the Sanserit m#, so, uu, 'hi,* 'the,' *it;' yog, y«, 
pUf 'this,' 'that/ the Zend genitive and dative he and gi, the 
Gothic u, <t, tia, the Latin is, ea, id, with sic, and Ate, Auc, hoe, dec., 
be taken into view, it will be seen not only that the vowel of the 
demonatrative root varies, being t, e, a, o, or u, bat ateo that it is 
sometimes attended bj a consonant or breathing, as A, y ory, or s, 
and sometimes not. This remark will justify the assuming that 
the root in u-H, of which ut is a shortened form, is essentially the 
same as in the demonstrative is, dec. To account for the final t, it 
ia only necessary to recall to mind the frequent occurrence in Latin, 
Greek, Sanscrit, and the related languages generally, of t, or its 
cognate d, sometimes at the end, sometimes at the beginning, and 
sometimes at both, to mark a demonstrative sense. E. g. Latin i^d, 
iUu-d, t'Ofn, dtc., Greek ho-de, t-d-di, &c., Sanscrit ya-d, t-a-d, Gothic 
uta, dtc. Whatever may be the origin of this demonstrative t or d, 
it is very probable that the particles dem in idem, <iuidem, Scjo., dam 
in quidam, * a certain one,' &c., and in Sansorit idam (Bopp, Gr. Grit., 
^ S70), < thia,' ta in ita, * thus,' Gothic i-ta, * it,' and de, in Greek Ad- 
de, dec, are essentially the same. The i at the end of uti is perhaps 
attended with more difficulty in its explanation. But, at the first 
view, it would seem to be the same with i, which is attached in 
Greek to some demonstrative pronouns and adverbs, rendering yet 
stronger their peculiar sense, and to be considered itself identical 
with the demonstrative root i ; as, for example, in houtosi, * this man 
-—here;' hddi, 'this — ^here;' hautdsi, 'thus—as you see,' dec., dec. 
(See Kuhner, Gr. Gr., ^ 349, e.) The signification of ut corresponds 
with its formation, as here explained ; for it retains at all times its 
demonstrative sense, the member of the sentence which it introduces 
being merely7>ointed out by it, in the same way as any other object. 
This is more easily seen by separating the members of the sentence, 
and then marking the force and oflice of the conjunction. E. g. 
Caesari Ariovistus respond it : jus esse belli, «/qui vicissent iis quos 
vicissent quemadmodum vellent imperarent. — Caes. B. G., i., 36. 
Here it is first affirmed that * it is a right of war ;' and then, to com* 
plete the sense, is added, ' that they who conquer command the con- 
quered after their own will ;* the added member explains what the 
right before mentioned is—' they who conquer command at pleasure 
the conquered ;' and the meaning and office ofut, ' that,' is simply to 
point out, and so introduce more distinctly to notice, this explana* 
tory phrase, < Ma<*~they who conquer,' dec. The iwhole sentence 
would be ip English, which, in regard to the conjunction, entirely 
4igrees with the Latin, ' it is a right of war,' the question arises. 
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what is a right of warl the answer is, * that/ namely, 'they who 
conquer,' <&c. Take the following example, in which ««, with the 
subjunctive following, marks the purpose or design of the action con- 
tained in the member on which it depends : Romani ah aratro ah* 
duxerunt Cincinnatum, tU dictator esset. — Cic. de Fin., ii., 3. Here 
tU and thejthrase dictator estct, * that he might be dictator,' may be 
resolved nearly in the same way as before, into two parts, ut, * that,' 
the demonstrative, pointing out some object or fact to be taken in 
connection with the main proposition, as explanatory, dtc., and die^ 
tator esset, * he might be dictator.' The precise relation between 
the chief and the subordinate member, whether the latter expresses 
the purpose, or the ground or reason of what is contained in the 
former, or merely some additional characteristic, as is the case when 
a noun stands in apposition to another, is a matter not to be deteim- 
ined from the conjunction singly, which affirms nothing, only points 
to some object or proposition associated with the principal member ; 
but is rather to be learned from the form of the verb which foUowe 
and from the context. The subordinate member, however, will stand 
to the chief member either in the relation of subject or object, and 
the conjunction will, of course, conform. Thus, in the examine Ro* 
mani ab aratro abduxerunt Cincinnatum, ut dictator esaet, the second 
member stands as the object in regard or with reference to which the 
action affirmed in the prior member is performed, and consequently 
ut, as the forerunner of this second proposition, and conveying in a 
genera] way what it declares more particularly, will be in the same 
case, and would be interpreted in English by * as to,' * with regard to 
that.^ The whole sentence would then stand as follows : Romani 
ab aratro abduxerunt Cincinnatum, ut — dictator esset, < the Romans 
took Cincinnatus from the plough, in regard to, or with a view to 
that'^-io the question which instantly arises, * with respect to what V 
the answer is, in regard to, with a view to this fact — ^his being 
dictator.' In the former of these two examples adduced, the sec- 
ond member, viz., ut qui vicissent, &c., is in fact the subject of the 
infinitive esse after respondit, a verb of * saying ;' it follows that ut 
is likewise an accusative before the same infinitive, being used &« 
its subject. It will be seen subsequently that such a subject of the > 
infinitive is really an accusative used in the sense of * as to.' In 
the latter, ui dictator esset is properly the accusative of measure or 
extent, marking how far the chief proposition is to be regarded as 
affirmed. The notion of purpose, as is the case with result or ef- 
fect expressed by ut and the subjunctive, is due to the subjunc* 
tlve ; that is to say, while ut, as an accusative, might mark the ex- 
tent of .an affirmation, those particular varieties of this Umit^ion 
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which we call purpose, aim, result, or effect, could not be marked 
without a subjunctiTe. This explanation of the construction of ut 
would be confirmed by a comparison with that of tbe.Greek koH and 
the Latin conjunction quod ; but this would occupy too much space, 
to the exclusion of other matter, and it is hoped, besides, that it 
is unnecessary. In addition to the signification of * that,* ut has 
also that of * as,* < bow.' £. g. Ut tute es, item censes Omnes esse t 

Plant. Rud., iv., 4, 4 — * as you are.* Credo te audisse ut me cir- 

cumsteterint, ut aperte jugula sua pro meo capite P. Clodio osten- 
tannt — Cic. ad Att., i., 16 — ' how they stood around me.' The sig- 
nification in these instances is so nearly the same as that already 
explained, the very same principles of construction being involved, • 
that it does not require farther notice. There is, however, another 
class of meanings belonging to ut which ought not to be overlook- 
ed ; that, namely, in which it expresses time, and is translated by 
< when,' * after,' * as soon as,' * while,' dec. £. g. Ut haec audivit, 
sic exarsit, dtc., * when,' or ' as soon as he heard this,' dec. — Cic. 
Yer., iii., 25. Ut primum fletu represso loqui posse coepi — Cic. 
Somn. Scip., 3 — * when first,' * as soon as,' &c. Ut, in this sense, 
does not differ from the same form, in the meanings already men- 
tioned, more than ibi, * then,' differs from the same word when it 
signifies < there,' and may be considered the same word, the mean- 
ing being modified by the nature of the object to which it refers. 
It may be observed that ut, as an accusative case used to denote a 
point of time, * where,' admits of the same explanation with quum, 
* when,' ad extremum, * at last,' dec. ; namely, the limit reached is re- 
garded as the point of position in space or time, the motion or ac- 
tion which preceded being unnoticed. In like manner, ut in the 
sense of * though,* granted that, ' provided/ may be referred to the 
primary demonstrative meaning of k^ employed as an accusative in 
the signification of * as to.' E. g. Ut desint vires, tamen est lau- 
danda voluntas— O v. ex Pont., iii., 4, 79— « though the ability be want- 
ing,* dtc. See other examples in Face. Lexic, sub voce ; and com- 
pare, in regard to the construction of u^, Diversions of Purley, vol. 
i., p. 71, seqq., on the English conjunction « that.* 5. 7te, * so,' * thus,' 
dec, is another of the forms in which the demonstrative pronoun 
appears as an adverb and conjunction. The root is i, as in the gen- 
eral demonstrative pronoun m, and the termination or sufiSx ta may 
be referred to the varied forms d, de, dem, dam, t, te, by prefixing 
which, or adding them at the end, relative are converted into de- 
monstrative forms, or those already demonstrative are made more 
strongly so. The ending ta very much resembles that of the Greek 
eu'thOf < there,' entoM-tha, * here,' and may be of the same 'origin. 
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Admitting, then, that i-ta has this two-fold demonstrative form, and 
comparing together its several significations as they occur in the 
language, it may be confidently assumed that its primary sense is 
simply de'monstrative, pointing out an object in the various relations 
'Which it may occupy as subject or object ; in English * that,' * that — 
there.* E. g. Omnes qui amant graviter sibi dari uxorem femnt. 
Da». Ita aiunt, * so they say ;* or it would be the same to say, * they 
say thaV — ^Ter. Andr., i., 2, 20. Nam antea qui scire posses, dum 
aetas, metus prohibebant 1 So. lia est, * it is even so ;' i. q., * it is 
that — ^there,' * that very thing.* — Ter. Andr., i., 1, 27. Quid istic tibi 
negotii est ? Dav. Mihin 1 Si. Ita^ * yes,' « even so ;' i. q., « that that 
you say.' It is by no means difficult, even were the striking illustra- 
tion furnished by the Greek hbs and houtds\6g and ovruc)* ' thus,' * so,' 
wanting, to see how the common significations of ita are derived 
from the primary sense above indicated. The conjunction itaqtLc is 
compounded of ita and que, and its signification < and so,' < accord- 
inglji' is in strict keeping with its composition. It introduces a fact 
or statement as following naturally, as a matter of course, upon a 
preceding admitted fact, and as being in exact accordance with it. 
It denotes a just sequence of facts rather than a rational conclusion. 
E.g. In Phocione tal^tum fuit odium multitudinis ut nemo ausus sit 
eum liber sepelire. Itaque a servis sepultus est — Nep., xix., 4 — 
* accordingly he was buried,' <fec. It is distinguished from igitur 
and ergOt which are translated by * then,' * therefore,' by this, that 
while it marks the fact which it introduces as merely standing in 
just accordance with the chief proposition, and naturally following 
upon jt, these {igitur and ergo) serve to introduce logical consequen- 
ces, the former less, the latter more formally. Igitur, • then,' ad- 
mits a preceding fact or reasoning as true, and brings in a proposi- 
tion which results as true. E. g. Si est aliqoid in rerum natura quod 
potestas* humana efficere non possit, est certe id quod illud efficit 
homine melius. Atqui res coelestes omnesque eae quarum est ordo 
sempiternus ab homine confici non possunt, est igitur id quo ilia 
conficiuntur homine melius. — Cic. Nat. Deor., ii., 6. Ergo, * there- 
fore,* * consequently,' states formally a logical conclusion following 
from foregoing facts or reasons. E. g. Dionysius adolescenti ne- 
gare non potuit quin eum arcesseret, quum Dion eius audiendi 
cnpiditate flagraret. Dedit ergo veniam. — Nep. Dion., ii., 2. (See 
Schmalf Syn., 590.) 6. Sic, * so,' * thus,' is, not less certainly than 
ita, to be ranked with the adverbs formed from the demonstrative 
root as seen in is. The Sanscrit pronoun sas, sa, tat, corresponds 
to the Greek ho, he, to, and to the Latin hie. (See Bopp, Gr. Crit., 
^ 267, and Kiihner, ^ 342, 1, and 340, Anm. 1.) In the Greek and 
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Latio forms, the aspirate holds the place of the » in the Sanscrit. 
In the Latin reflexive pronoun tuh n^, to which hou and hoi cor- 
respond, the same letter is retained, as it is also in the possessive 
pronoun mut, Sanscrit sat. The demonstrative root i in nc an- 
swers to the a in the Sanscrit, as it does in the relative gui, dtc.= 
Sanscrit ka*, ka, dec., and to the Greek o in Ad, dec. The demon- 
strative suffix ce occurs here precisely as in At-c, to which nc more 
properly belongs ; it has been introduced here for the more conve- 
nient comparison of its signification with that of ittt. From what 
has been said, it appears that s-i-c is composed of the demonstrative 
root t, with 9 prefixed, corresponding to the aspirate A in Ate, and of 
the suffix Cf which is abbreviated from ce. Its primary signification 
should therefore be * this — here ;* and from this will readily follow 
that of * thus — as you see,' * so.' So that He will^ in sense as well 
as in form, be related to Ate, as Ua is to t# : they will both be demon- 
strative adverbs, but iia will refer to objects or actions generally, 
sic to what is present and occurs before the eyes. This, in fact, 
marks distinctly the actual difference between these two adverbs : 
Ua introduces an explanatory or defining phrase, in which the ac- 
tion is regarded as merely conceived by the mind, while sie implies 
that the action which its member of sentence expresses is occur- 
ring beforo the eyes. Thus, Ter. £un., iii., 6, 48, the maid says 
to the Eunuchus, ' Heus tu Dore, cape hoc flabellum, et ventulnm 
huic sic facito dum lavamus,' * thus,' ' as you see me do' (taking the 
fan in her hand, probably, and showing him how to use it). Hor. 
Sat., ii., 8, 175 : Tibi Di quaecumque preceris oommoda dent ! ita 
vir bonus es. Cic. Nat. Deor., ii., 47 : Yites sie claviculis admin- 
icula tamquam manibus apprebendunt, atque Ua se erigunt, ut ani- 
mantes. (See Ramsh. Gr., ^ 196, note *.) 7. Jurum, * again,' is 
composed of the demonstrative root i with the suffix ierutih which 
latter is the neuter singular of a comparative form, not of common 
occurrence in Latin, but which is the usual form in some other lan- 
guages : thus, in Greek, tcros, teron, in Sanscrit tard, dtc. The 
Latin language, however, furnishes examples of this ending in a few 
words, as aUcr, uter, ccteri, pracUr, inier, dec. In all these, as in the 
Greek Kiteros, poteros, dec., the reference is to two objects ; altert 
* the other of two ;' poterds, * which of the two V So the Sanscrit 
t-tara, * the other ;' the English o-t?ier, the (arennan o-dcr, the Gothic 
hva-thar, &c. (See Bopp, Vergl. Gr., ^ 292.) FA)m its formation, 
i'terum would have for its primary signification < that of two,' * oth- 
er,' and hence would come the derivative sense * that once repeat- 
ed,' * again ;' it is in the same way that poteron in Greek obtains the 
meaning * whether,* and the formation of * whether' and ' either* 
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in English is not diaaimilar. E. g, Livianae fabnlae non saUa dig 
nae quae iurum legantar, ' again,' < a second time.' — Cic. de Clar 
Orat., 18. 

ific, houtc^ Aoe, Uhis/ is formed of the demonstratiTe root «, with 
the aspirate prefixed, as in the Gr^ek Ad, A«, &c., and the demon- 
strative particle c« added at the end: thus A-t-ce, A-a<-«e, A-a-e«. 
The root appears in this word under the seTeral forms of t, «, % 
nvisculine and neuter, and a feminine, as At-e, Aa-c, Ao-c, Au-n-c ; the 
Greek has only o, masculine and neuter, e (9), and a (a) feminine, 
88 ho (6), he (^), hon (6v), dec. The aspirate is retained throughout 
the derivatives of this pronoun, as it is in the Greek A-d«, Ad-u, /td-i, 
die, derived from ho. It was seen, when «tc was under considerap 
tion, that for A the corresponding pronoun in Sanscrit had «, as m#, 
M, d&c., just as fwper in Latin corresponds to kufw in Greek. The 
particle c«, which is added at the end, is mostly written without e, as 
At-c ; but sometimes is found written fully, as kujusce^ and sometimes 
the c is doubled by the accent, as ht-cee. The same radical probably 
appears in a-«, drtra, * on this side.' Its signification is uniformly 
demonstrative ; e. g. hontm, * of these ;* horumce, < of these here.' 

The inflection of Me is as follows : 

Singular. 
HMeoUne. Fendaiiw. Kafatar. 

Norn. hi-c. hae-c. ho-o. 

Gen. hu-iu8=ho-ius; cf. 1 

quo - ius. Some- S same as masc. same as masc. 

times hu-ius-ce. 9 
Dat. hu-i-c==ho.i-c; cf > ^^^ ^g ^j^gg same as masc. 

quo-iz=cu-i. S 

Ace. hu-n-c, properly hu- > 1 ho-c. Adverb hn-c 

m-c=ho-m-c ; cf ^ ha-n-c=ha-m-c. > =ho-c, * to this 

qau-m=:quo-m. > S place,' * hither.' 

Abl. hd-c=ho-(i>'C. Ad- \ 

verbs hie, * here' I ba-C3=:faa-(i)-c. Ad- J 

=h-(o)-i-c ; hinc, > verb hac, * in this > bd-c=ho(i>c. 

* hence' = h-(o)- j way'=:ha-(i)-c ) 

in-c. ) 

Plural. 

Nom. h-i=h-(o)-i ; cf. Gr. ) hae=hai ; cf Gr. ) . ._ _ 

h6i (oi). i hai(al)! J*^«-*^' 

Gen. ho -rum ; also ho- ) .- „,„ . »i„-» k„ * 

ramce and an-f^*;!,^^ ''^'^ ^*" } same as masc. 

ciently horunc. S ^^^' ^ 

Dat. h-is = h (0) - is ; cf ) h-Is = h(a)-is ; cf. ) gj^ 

Greek h6is(oIf). ( Grk. ha-is (a/f). f same asm 
Aeo. ho-s ; also hosce ha-s. hae-o. 

Abl. same as dative. same as dative. same as dative, 

e 2 
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To ki-Ct as a demonstratiYe pronoun, the same general meaning 
belongs as to w : the root ho, &;c., marks an object as pointed to, 
and differs from is only in this, that it regards the object as near 
the person who speaks, and as contrasted with another that is re- 
mote ; and this latter being expressed by ille, the two pronouns, hie 
and iUe, stand opposed one to the other, as * this* to * that' in English. 
By the addition ofce or e, the demonstrative sense of the pronoun At, 
&c., is made more emphatic, 'this— here.* In the following exam- 
ple, hU denotes the nearer, ille the more remote object. Q. Catulus 
non antiquo iUo more, sed hoe nostro fuit eruditus— Cie. Brut., 3&— 

* not in that ancient, but in this our fashion.' Compare the force of 
u in the following example. Is mihi profecto est servus spectatus 
satis cui dominus curae est.— Ter. Andr., v., 6, 8. 

Hie supplies some adverbs, which may be noticed here in con- 
nection with the pronoun. 1. Hie, * here,* is the ablative case sin- 
gular, neuter, or masculine, formed in the way indicated in the table 
above ; namely, hi is formed by the contraction of the case-ending 
i with 0, the vowel of the root, the a disappearing and the i being 
lengthened ; thus, h{oyi=hi : e is added, as in myst of the cases of 
hie, and in the same sense. Hie employed as an adverb has one of 
the common significations of the ablative^case, that, namely, in 
which it marks position in a place ; hence its proper meaning is * in 
this place,* * here.* And as the pronoun hie marks the nearer, as op- 
posed to the more remote object, so the adverb hie has the same pe- 
culiarity of meaning, and is in the same way distinguished from t/- 
lie, • there.* E. g. Hie omnes tui valent — Ter. Eun., iv., 6, 6 — * here,' 

* in this place.' 2. Hac is formed in precisely the same way as the 
ablative singular feminine of the pronoun, which, indeed, it really 
is. As is usual in the ablative singular of iiouns in a of the first de- 
clension, the i, which is the sign of the case, enters into contrac- 
tion with a of the root, forming a long vowel, and the demonstra- 
tive particle e (ee) is added, as in the pronoun. The formation of 
this adverb has been given in the table of the inflections of Ate, viz., 
ha-i'C=ha-{iye—hd'C, The form haice occurs in the Senatus-consult- 
um de Bacc, cited by Grotefend, vol. i., ^ 178 ; and the dative fem- 
inine hu-i-c retains the i. The ordinary signification of Aac, viz., ' in 
this way,' accords perfectly with its formation, and very well agrees 
wiiL that of the Greek hei (i), * in what way or place,* * where,* only 
that the latter is relative. E. g. Hae (* in or by this way') copias 
traduxit, in Italiamque pervenit.— Nep. Hann., 3. Hae may conse- 
quently be considered to belong to the ablative, as expressing the 
way or manner of an action. 3. Hinc is formed as exhibited in the 
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table of the pronoan hie, of which it is properly an ablative case ; 
viz., the ablative ending in is added to the root ho, forming regular- 
ly Ao-tn instead of ho-i or Au-t, as seen in the dative hoic or huic ; 
then o of the root is dropped, or combines with t of the ending, thus 
forming A(o)-tn ; and c is added, as in the pronoun, producing h{oy 
in-c:=Atiic. That the root is.Ao appears from the ablative in com- 
mon use, hoc, which see in the table. In its signification, also, hinc 
is properly an ablative case, indicating the point from which motion 
proceeds, *from this place,' * hence.' Hinc is distinguished from 
inde, illinc, isOnct < thence,' in the same way that hie is from is, iUe, 
and isie. E. g, Dii hmc a nobis profecti in coelum. — Gic. Tusc, i., 
13. Ex bac parte pudor pugnat, mine putelantia; Atnc padtcitia, 
ttftfic stuprom ; A»k; fides, tUine, &c.— Cic. Cat., ii., 11. Although, 
in the latter example, hine, illinc, are translated <on this side,' 

* on that side,' the proper sense is * from this quarter,' < from that 
quarter,' as is obvious from the phrase ex hoe parte in the first mem- 
ber. Age, alter istinc, alter hinc assistite. — Plant. Rud., iii., 5, 28. 
4. Hue is properly an accusative neuter singular of Ate, u taking the 
plaee of o, the usual ending of the radical in the neuter nominative 
and accusative singular of this pronoun, hu-e for ho-c. This ex- 
change of o for u is seen in hune, quum, for htme, quom, dec. The 
neater accusative singular Au, ho, is without the usual ending m, 
just as in eo, qtuhd. The various significations of Auc are consist- 
ent with its form as here given, a. In the sense of * to this point,' 

* hither,' it has the primary meaning of the accusative, the object 
attained by motion. £. g. Hue appelle (navem). — Hor. Sat., i., 6, 
12. Hue foras. — Plant. Aul., ii., 1, 14. Hue in medium agmen. — 
Ter. Eun., iv., 7, 4. Hue raro in urbem commeat. — Id. Hec., i., 2, 
100. In the last three examples, it is made certain that htte is an 
accusative case by its conjunction in the same construction with 
foras, in medium agmen, in urhem. Hue magno cursu contenderunt. 
— Caes. B. Gall., iii., 19. To this same signification of the accusa- 
tive should be referred such examples as hue illuc, « this way and 
that,' ' hither and thither,' properly 'to this point and that.' E.g. 
Ne cursem hue Ulue via deterrima.— Cic. ad Att., ix., 9. b. In the 
sense of * to such a pitch,' * so far,' hue has the secondary significa- 
tion of the accusative, marking the measure or extent of an action 
or motion, <Stc. E. g. Hue usque provecta credulitas antiquorum.— 
PUn. N. H., xxvi., 4. c. In the sense of < with reference to this,' 

* for this,' it has the derivative signification of the accusative * as to,' 

* with respect to.' E, g. Hue te pares, * for this.' — Cic. Ep. ad Div., 
i., 7. So adde hue, hue aocedat, dtc. (See Face. Jjei^., s. v.) The 
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same dutinction holds between Aw, «o, ilhte, UtuCf as between the 
pnmoane to which they severaily bekmg. 

JUe. This word has another, and probaUy more ancient form, 
which, for conTenience, may be here mentioned, Yia., nominative 
cUj which appears in the Leges Regiae (see Grotefead's Lat. Gram., 
^ 177,' p. 167, YoL i.), and oUum, oUa, oUum; genitiTe oUiut, dative 
M (see Virg. Aen., i., 268), accusative neuter plural oUa, dee. ; to 
which add the adverbs oUic for illie and olim, which last will be sub- 
sequently examined. ' 

It may be safely assumed that the root is the general demonstra- 
tive, which appears under the different forms of t, e, o, &o. The 
remaining part of iUe is most probably the adjective ending lus, or 
more fully written with a connecting vowel vdu9 or (Uus, as in ere^ 
tlu0t quer-U'luMt luie-Uuff and which exists probaUy in the Greek o^ 
lo§ (aAAoc^, * another,' and in the Latin uUum. If this be the true end- 
ing, tile would be formed by adding it to the root without a connecting 
vowel, the liquid / being doubled by the force of the aoeent : ulusss: 
i-UuM. That the I has been doubled in the way mentipned is prob* 
able, not only from the tendency which this, with some other letters, 
has to become double under such circumstances, as was shown in 
explaining the formation of the superlative, but also from the exist- 
ing forms ole^ &c. That UU has not the case-ending proper to the 
nominative of similar nouns of the second declension, is not more 
remarkable than the same thing occurring in Ai-c, and the Greek Ao. 
The termination Iub or vdu$, olug, is nearly related to tlist as in sim- 
iii$j fac'ilUf and bilUf p^Uis^ and so modifies the sense of the root to 
which it is attached as to make the action or state which it express- 
es an attribute of some object ; thus bib in bib-ere expresses * the act 
of drinking,' bib-tdut, a person that has * the character or property 
of drinking ;' BopentMtu, a person who is in < the state of hanging.' 

The following are the inflections of Hie : 









Singular. 






MtKoUne. 




Femintne. 


Mettter. 


Nom 


ill-e. 




ill-a. 


ill-u-d. 


Gen. 


ill-ius. 




same as roasc. 


same as masc. 


Dat. 


ill.i=Tll-(o).i. 




ill-i=ill-(a).i. 


same as masc. 
fill-u-d. Adverb 


Ace. 


ill-u-m. 




ili-a-m. 


. illuo, <to that 
place,* nhithcr.' 


Abl. 


ill-6=iU-o-(i). 


Ad-> 








. verbs illic 
(o)-i-c, and 


= ill- 
illinc 


1 
^ill-a=ill.a.(i). 


saroeatfmMo. 




=ill-(o)-in.c 


) 
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P^raL 






BCMealine; 


Feninine. 


Nmler. 


Norn 


ill.i. 


m-ae. 


iU-a. 


Gen. 


ill-o-rum. 


ill-a-ram. 


same as masc. 


Dat. 


ill-is. 


ill-is. 


same as masc. 


Ace. 


iIl.6-8. 


m-§r8. 


iU-a. 


AM. 


iU-is. 


il^iB. 


•ameasBitso. 



The d which is appended to the nominative and aoeusative of the 
neater singular is the same as the demonstratiTO di in Greek, as in 
hd-dif * this person here/ to^di, * this thing here,' and is probably the 
same as the usual demonstrati?e prefix tf which is used in Latin 
and Greeks and many other related languages. It angments the de* 
monstratire sense : illud, * that there.* 

The formation of some of the plural cases has been less fhUy 
stated than that of the corresponding cases in the singular, as' the 
dative and aUatire ; yet, from a comparison with the Greek forme, 
uid from analogy, it can hardly be doubted that these eases, and 
the nominative and accusative as well, are contracted. The same 
also may be assumed of the genitive. 

The signifieation of t^, according to its composition as aboTe ex- 
plained, would be that of the general demonstratrve *that,* with the 
addition that the demonstrative idea is associated with an object as 
a quality or property of it ; or, in other words, it would mark an ob- 
ject as having for its property the being * pointed to,* or otherwise 
brought to the attention of the person to whom the discourse is ad- 
dressed, so that ilU would express * a person who has the quality of 
tJuu.* And with this sense, suggested by its formation, that in 
which it is actually employed is in accordance. It is distinguished 
from kk by marking the more remote as contrasted with the nearer 
object, <that* as opposed to 'this.' Qualis et Eurotae Pollux et 
Castor arenis. Hie victor pugnis, tile futunis equis.^^Propert. El., 
ill., 12, 17. But it may be farther remarked, a. that iUe obtains de- 
nvatively the signification of * that,* *the great,* <the remarkable,' 
as indicating some person or thing as particularly distinguished and 
known to all. E. g. Cic. Ep. ad Div., v., 12 : Alexander UU, • the 
great Alexander.' Medea t//a, « the well known,* * the notorious 
Medea.* h. In cases in which hie is not expressed, tile is, notwith- 
standing, sometimes employed, retaining, however, more or less of 
its proper sense as the opposite of hie. E. g. Persnadere videtur 
Africanus omnium rerum publicamm nostram vetercm iUam opti- 
mam esse.— Cic. de Leg., ii., 10. ItU ego liber, iUe ferox tacui.— 
Ov. Met., i , 767. e. It may be given as a general practical remark 
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for the guidance of the student in the use of t« and ilU, that the for-* 
mer is to be employed as the common demonstrative pronoun, cor- 
responding to < he,' * thatf* 6cc., in English, while UU is to be used 
where there is, eitlker expressed or understood, an opposition be- 
tween a more remote and a nearer object. 

Some adverbs connected with Ule may be here explained. 1. 11- 
He, uhere,* is the Ablative singular, probably neuter, of iUe, formed 
as exhibited in the table of the inflections of that pronoun, and in 
the same' way exactly as hict *here,* viz., o, the final vowel of the 
root, unites by contraction with t, the case-ending of the ablative, 
and so disappears, the t being at the same time lengthened ; e is 
added in the same way as in hie, and has the same sense. The for- 
mation of i^ may therefore be represented as follows : il/-(o)-i-c=s 
iU^-e. JBZti: marks the place in which an action occurs or an object 
is, and answers to the question * where V oorresponding to the £n* 
glish * in that place,' * there.* It differs from t^t, * there,' in the same 
way that Ule does from i$, and is contrasted with Ate, * here,' just as 
iUe is with kU. Multo melius hie quae fiunt, quam iUie ubi sum as- 
sidue, scio. — ^Ter. Hec, ii., 1, 20. So * in that case,' as opposed to 
* in this case.' Hie ubi opus est non verentur, iUie ubi nihil opus 
est ibi verentur.— Ter. Andr., iv., 1, 13. 2. Blae, <in that way,' is 
the ablative singular feminine of Ule, contraction having been un- 
dergone, and c {ee) being added, precisely as in hoe, viz., ti^a-t-c= 
iU-a'{iyc=Ulac. The proper signification of iliac, <in that way,' is 
an instance of one of the common meanings of the ablative case, 
that in which it answers to the question ^how V < in what way 1' d&c. 
Hoe an iliac eam incerti consilii sum. — ^Plaut. Rud., i., 3, 30. Ple- 
nus rimarum sum, hoc atque Ulac perfluo. — ^Ter. Eun., i., 2, 25. 3. 
lUine, * thence,' corresponds to kinc, * hence,' and is, like it, an abla- 
tive case formed in the same manner, viz., the termination in of the 
ablative being added to the root Ulo, the final o is lost by contrac- 
tion : c is affixed in the same way as in June, dec. In signification 
iUine is opposed to h^nc, as Ule to lae, and is to be understood as an 
ablative indicating the point from which motion proceeds, * from that 
place,' < thence.' It is distinguished from inde, < thence,'- as UU is 
from is. E. g. Ubi primum poterit se UUne abducet. — Ter. Eun., 
iv., 1, fin. IUine hue transfertur virgo. — Ter. Adelph., iv., 7, 13. 4. 
lUuc, * to that place,' * thither,' is the opposite of hue, * to this place,' 
' hither,' and is formed in the same way, viz., it is an accusative 
neuter singular of Ule, in which the final o of the root is exchanged 
for u: c is added, as in the cases heretofore mentioned. The for- 
mation, accordingly, will be as follows : Ulu-czzsiUo-c, It may be re- 
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marked that iUoct < thither/ is sometimes written for Uluc, and itta 
for illoc. E. g. Cum iUo advenio solitudo ante osteum. — Ter. Andr., 
ii., 2, 25. Quid cum tUuc^ quo nunc ire paritas, veneris % — ^Plaat. 
Merc, iii., 4, 64. (See Face. Lex.) It has the primary sense of the 
accusative case, as indicating the point reached by motion, and an- 
swering to the question ' to what place V hence it corresponds to the 
English *to that place,' < thither.' From to, * thither,' it differs in 
the same way that UU does from U. 5. Olim, ' formerly,' ' nowa- 
days,' *upon a time,' dec, may be regarded as an ablative case of 
Ule, preserving in the use of o for t in the root, and also in the want 
of the doubling of the I, the more ancient form, as seen in oU, dec 
The ending im might seem to be different from that of the ablative 
in in, but it is remarkable that the Sanscrit, which has in for the 
casus locativus, has also am for the ending of the same case in fem- 
inine nouns. (See Bopp, Vergl. Gram., ^ 200, 201, 202.) This fact 
would go to confirm the conjecture suggested by the peculiar signi- 
fications of oUm, that in the Latin language also the ablative had, 
besides in, another ending nearly resembling it, namely, in im. A 
like confirmation may be derived from the correspondence of the 
Sanscrit endings of the casus locativus in hyam, bhyanij with the 
Latin hi and bi. It may therefore be assumed, with a good degree 
of confidence, that olim is composed of ohszilt the root in iUe, and an 
old ablative ending in im. Thus formed, dim would properly sig- 
nify * in or at that place or time ;' it is actually used, however, only 
in reference to time, and this in a variety of significations, which 
hardly admit of being explained except on the supposition that they 
are secondary meanings, and derived from the primary sense * at 
that time,' which may equally Indicate time present, past, and fu- 
ture. Thus dim signifies, a. * formerly,' ' once upon a time,' dec 
E.g. Plant. Stich., iv., 1, 33 : Fuit dim senex : ei filiae duae erant. 
Cic. de Orat., ii., 43 : Sic enim dim loquebantur. Plin. Sec, viii., 
Ep. 9 : Oiim non librum in manus, non stilum sumpsi, * this long 
time.' b. ' In time to come,' * hereafter.' E.g. Non si male nunc, 
et dim sic erit. — Hor. Carm., it., 10, 17 ; Virg. Aen., iv., 625. c. 
* Sometimes,' <on occasion.' E.g. Hor. Sat., i., 1, 25 : Ut pderis 
oZtm, dec d. Olim has now and then the signification of * ever,' and 
seems to be connected with ullus, « any.' E. g. An quid est olim 
salute melius 1 — Plant. Asin., iii., 3, 128. 

Itte is compounded of the general demonstrative root i, and the 
enclitic particle te, which occurs in some other words, as tute, aii- 
opte^ dec, and has a demonstrative sense, pointing out, as with the 
finger, the object to which the speaker refers. It is probably the 
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•ame with the Greek enelitio 4i, as in hdii, * this here,* and with 
the ^ which is the characteristic prefix in demonstratiye correla- 
tiTes, as tali», UrUua, Ac. The § which intervenes between the 
root t and the particle te is most probably merely euphonic, as in 
the snperkitiTe ending «ttin(#, d&c. The formation of isu would ac- 
cordingly be w-te; and its proper signification be *that— 4here/ 
the strongest possible demonstrative. The inflections of iste are so 
exactly like those ofilU that they need net be here exhibited. 

From its composition, and from its use in the language, the prop- 
er signification ofisU is readily determined to be, as already men- 
tioned, that of the strongest possible demonstratiTe, referring always 
to an object iomiediately withm view, and to which the speaker 
may be supposed to point with the finger, so that its meaning 
would be conveyed in English by the awkward phrase * that — there.' 
E. g.y in Cic. Cat., i., 7, 6, the words ista subseUia, ' those benches,* 
were uttered while the orator pointed to them with the finger, or by 
some other gesture plainly indicated the objects to which he would 
direct the attention of the hearer. From the very strong demon- 
strative signification of ute arise other meanings. Thus it marks 
an object as appertaining to, or connected with the second person, 
it being very natural and common for the speaker to point to what 
is in the hands of, or in any way connected with the person whom 
he addresses, whenever this becomes the subject of discourse. It 
corresponds in this sense with the English •expression * that of 
yours,' * that— your.' E.g, Cic. de Rep., i., 10: Tum Scipio, sunt 
ista (* what you have said'), ut dicis ; set audisse credo, Tubero, Pla- 
tonera, &c. Again, it expresses contempt, and, less frequently, ad- 
miration, both of these meanings being derived from the general 
power of marking an object as pointed to. E. g. Exponam vobis 
ex quibus generibus hominum iatae copiae coraparentur, * those con- 
temptible troops.'— Cic. Cat, ii., 8, 17. Homines sapientes et t>te 
auetoritate (* that distinguished influence') praeditos qua vos estis, 
his rebus mederi convenit. — Cic. Rose. Am., 63. 

This pronoun also furnishes some adverbs, which correspond in 
their form and signification with those derired from hie and ilU. 1. 
Uiic is an ablative, the formation of which exactly resembles that 
of kU and iUic, viz., t>f-(o)-t-c=^'«^t-c. It signifies properly * in that 
place— there,' * in that place where you are ;' and diflfers from t&t, 
* there,' and illic, * there,' in its stronger demonstrative character, 
and in its reference secondarily to the second person. £. g. Quid 
iuic tibi negotii esti— Ter. Andr., ▼., 2, 8. Tu itHe (* there where 
you are') maneas ut Chremem jntroduoes. — ^Ter. Eun., v., 3, fin. 
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2. htac likewise is an ablative case singiilar, bat of the feminine 
gender, and explained precisely like hoc ; viz., t#^a^i)-c=w^a-c. It 
signifies properly * in that way — ^there,' and differs from iliac just as 
uHc does from illic. 8. Istinc, * from that place—there/ is another 
form of the ablative case, resembling exactly kincj inde, iUinc ; viz., 
ist-{oyin-c=ut'ni^e. In signification it dififers from inde, * thence,' 
mine, * thence,' in the same way that i»U does from is and from 
ille, E. g. Qui istinc (* from that place in which^you are'), veniunt 
saperbnm te esse dicunt. — Cic. £p. ad Div., i., 10. latianc loquere 
si quid vis — ^procul tamen audiam. — PlauC Capt., iii., 4, 71. 4. U- 
tucj * to that place — ^there,' is an accusative ease neuter singular of 
the pronoun t>to, the formation being the same with that of hue, t/- 
lue, and, with slight change, with that of <d, viz., i»tarcs=iato-c. As 
an accusative case, istuc, * to that place — there,' would have for its 
proper sense the pointing out the object reached by motion, and 
would differ from eo and illuc in having a stronger demonstrativB 
sense, and its consequent reference to the second person. E. g. 
Concedete isiue. — Plant. Asin., Hi., 3, 66. It may be remarked, in 
confirmation of the formation of u/ue above given, that both i»io and 
isioe occur sometimes in the sense ofistuc. E. g. Liceat modo i»to 
venire. — Cic. £p. ad Div., ix., 16. Nee quemqualki t«<oc ad vos in- 
tromittam.— Plaut. True, iv., 2, 6. 

Mem, is compounded of the general demonstrative root t and the 
suffix dtm, which is so united with the pronoun aa to be attached in 
the several cases to the inflectional forms of » : thus, in the nomir 
native masculine, Uiem is oootraeted from iBixm, the feminine is tar 
dem, and the neuter i-dem. Its inflections need not, therefore, be 
particularly noticed. The particle dem, which is thus added to the 
demonstrative, may be considered in every material point the sami 
as the demonstrative ending d (in Greek de)\ which appears under 
the forms of te, as in iste, and to, as in ita, and is the same probably 
as the prefix t in talis, dec. The form under which the demonstra- 
tive corresponding to is occurs in Sanscrit is i-dam. It will be^ 
asked, whence comes the m, which makes the difiference between 
this ending and the Greek di. It may be conjectured to have the 
same origin with the n ephelkustikon in Greek ; that is, it may be 
regarded aa most probably euphonic. The substitution of m for n 
vras before seen in olim compared with iUin^c. 

The signification of idem, admitting the composition of it to be as 
above explained, would be properly that of the general demenstrap 
tive, rendered more emphatic by the addition of the particle dem, not 
materially differing from iste ; and would be expressed inUSnglisb 
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by * tbat*>there.* In this sense, however, it does not occur in use, 
being most commonly employed to mark the object to which it 
points as identical with one which has been before mentioned and 
to which reference ip made, and being translated in English by * the 
same.* E. g. Eadem utilitatis quae honestatis est regula. — Cic. Off, 
iii., 18. This meaning, it should be remarked, is deriyed from the 
primary signification which the composition suggests, and is there- 
fore confirmatorj^of what has been said of the formation of idenu 
The transition from the idea of an object strongly pointed out as 
with the finger, to that of the same object presented a second time, 
or to that of its identity with an object already mentioned, is easy 
and natural. It is only required that the person or thing which is 
already named shall be pointed to instead of being named a second 
time. ^ E.g. Qnicquid honestum est, idem (* that thing*=< the same 
thing'), est utile. — ^Cic. Off, ii., 3. In this way the Greek demonstrar 
tive auto* (otvrof), *that person,' * he,' with the article prefixed (6 ant- 
rof ), obtains the signification of ' the same,' and so shows that this 
explanation of the mode in which the secondary meaning of idem, 
has arisen is correct. The Greek atUoe (ovtvc^ it is true, is a com- 
pound, att4-<ot (av-|-rof ), the former part of which, au (av) common- 
ly signifies < again,' but it is not improbable that this itself is a fonn 
of the demonstrative. Idem may occasionally be expressed by 
* also,' * likewise,' or * in like manner.' E. g. Ego vir fbrtis, idemque 
philosophus, vivere pulcherrimum duxi, 'and likewise.' This is 
manifestly another case merely of the ordinary meaning of idem. 

The pronoun idem furnishes the adverb item, which is probably the 
neuter singular of the nominative or accusative, slightly changed 
in form by the substitution of t for d. It signifies * also,' * likewise,' 
following one of the secondary meanings of the pronoun. Fs.g. 
Solis defeetiones, itemque iQnae, praedicuntur in multos annos. — 
Cic. de Div., ii., 6. 

The reflective pronoun ip»e is compounded of the general demon- 
strative root t and the reflective pronoun m, * self;' f is merely eu- 
phonic, introduced as the same letter is in sum-f-si^ from eum-Ot em- 
p^f , from em-Ot and as d is in pro-d-eesct from pro-aum : compare 
suo-p'te, mea-p'te. Its formation would therefore be thus express* 
ed : i'p-ee. Its declension is, for the most part, like that of iUe and 
i$te, the case-endings being added to ipe as the inflectional root : 
e,g. genitive ips-iue, dative tp«-i, &c. For some slight variations, 
«ee the grammars. 

Ipse is always reflective in its signification, corresponding to 
< he himoelf,' du;., in English. E. g, Non quaesivit ubi ipee tuto 
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Tiveret, sed unde praesidio posset esse civibos suis. — Nep. Con. S. 
A multis virtus ipsa contemnitnr. — Gic. de Amic.» c. 23. Neque 
enim ipse Caesar alienus est a nobis. — Cic. Ep. ad Div., vi., 10. It 
may often be translated by * even/ * the very,' * the self-same,' this 
being easily derived from the primary sense. E. g. Dyrrhachio sum 
profectus ipse illo die, * that very day.'— Cic. Ep. ad Att, iv., 1. Ego 
ipse cum eodem ipso non invitus erraverim. — Cic. Tusc., i., 17. Ipse 
ille Gorgias in illo ipfoPlatonis liforo profitetur.-— Cic. de Orat., iii., 
32. Closely connected with this is the sense in which it is trans- 
lated by *just,' 'mere,' dec. E.g. Qni ipso nomine ac rumore de- 
fenderit, « by his mere name,' &c. — Cic. pro Lege Man., 16. (See 
Zumpt, Ansf. Gram., No. 695.) When it is coupled with personal 
pronouns, as me, te^ <&c., care must be taken to distinguish to which 
word in the sentence it belongs. 1. It stands in the nominative 
{ipse, &c.) when it refers to the subject which is there meant to be 
set forth more prominently. E. g. Non egeo medicina : me ipse con- 
soler, * I myself am my comforter' — ^I need not that others console 
me. — Cic. de Amic, 3. If he had said, me ipsum consoler, the sense 
would have been, and <I console myself — I do not console others. 
2. It stands in the sanfe case with the pronoun (me, Uy dec.) when 
this is to be set forth distinctly, and as opposed to others. E.gi 
Non potest exercitum is continere imperator qni se ipsum non con- 
tinet, « who does not restrain himself — to say nothing of others. — 
Cic. pro Lege Man. Thus me ipsum diltgo ; bat sibi ipse mortem 
conscivit. (See Zumpt, Gr., ^ 696.) 

Alius, * other.' In the more ancient period of the language, this 
word occurs in the form of tdis, alidj dec., as in several places in Lu- 
cretius. (See Frennd's Lex.) It is composed of a/, the same root 
which occurs in the Greek aU-os (cAXoc), only that this has the I doub- 
led by the force of pronunciation ; it is probably related to the root 
hel in hel-ikos (^At/rof ), * of such size.' Compare further the English 
else, Anglo-Saxon ell-es, ancient German all-es, and the Sanscrit an- 
ja. (See Graff, Althochd. Spr., i., 226.) Thetermination ius (Greek 
iSs) is an adjective ending, which is frequently used in Latin to ex- 
press that the object represented by the root to which it is attached 
is to be taken as the attribute of some person or thing : thus, * Cor- 
inth-ius, * a Corinthian.' Thus far the composition of al-ius is not 
attended with any important difficulty or doubt ; but it may not be 
considered quite so certain what is the composition of al, assumed 
as the root of alius, and which must be admitted' to have the signi- 
fication of « other.' It may be considered to be the same with the 
root in iW-e or il-e, with the interchange of t and a, of which very 
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manj ezampleB could be fttrnished if it w«re neceMary to adduce 
examples to show that this may occur ; tbu«» pig-tnuj pae-tum, Sans- 
orit panUka, Qreekpempe and penU^ Latin ^utn^^, dtc. (See Pott» 
Etym. Fonch., i.» p. 8.) The root al itself will then be, as t/ in ilU 
was shown to be, a compound, of which a is the demonstrative root, 
which appears in this form in the Greek aUatf and in the other words 
aboTe mentioned ; and the I may be explained as it was in ilU, viz., 
as being the adjective ending /«# (u/ii«), or, which is not very dif- 
ferent, seeing the two terminations are jurobably very closely related, 
it may be the affective ending Hm (l/t«), which baa a like significa* 
tion. In either case, the final syllable of this adjective ending would 
be dropped to make way for the superadded adjective sign tu«. Mi- 
u»y from the view here taken, would seem to be composed of the 
demonstrative root a and of a double adjective ending hu (nZiw) or 
H» (Uw), from which comes the Z, and tiM, added to a/ as a new root : 
thus, U'l'tus. Granting this to be the composition of alius, its sig- 
nification, so far as the chief element is concerned, would be the 
same exactly with iUe ; and this might occasion a doubt as to the 
formation itself, for a/ has constantly the meaning * other,* * difiTer- 
ent,' a sense which iUe has not. But, in fact, the meaning of * oth- 
er,' which idiu9 obtains, may, with much propriety, be regarded as 
secondary, and derived from the demonstrative sense * that,' belong- 
ing to tile. And it is by no means improbable that the idea of dis- 
tinction, difiEerence, and even contrariety, would spring from the oi^ 
dinary meaning of the simple demonstrative pronoun * that ;* for it 
would only be necessary to suppose the object thus pointed out to 
stand in contrast with some other regarded by the speaker at the 
same time. It has been seen that the common and prevailing sense 
of t^ is * that,' as contrasted with ' this,' and from this, necessarily 
involving the notion of opposition or diversity to a greater or less 
degree, would follow very readily the secondary meaning of * other,' 
* difierent,' which is all that distinguishes tUitta from Ule, The pri- 
mary sense of tUius would therefore be, * having the property of tha^ 
as opposed to /Aw ; the secondary, in which alone it is used, < other,' 
< different.' Thus far the signification of alius has been considered 
only as illustrative of the etymological structure of the word. It 
may now be observed in addition, that aliusy < other,' is spoken with 
reference to many, or at least more than two persons or things, in 
this diffeiing from aUer, which, it will be seen, has regard only to 
two, and signifies * the other of two.' E. g. Nee nobis praeter med 
tdvus quisquam est servos Sosia. — Piaut. Aroph., i., 1, 244. In the 
stgnifioation of < other,' it is frequently associated with the indefinite 
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proBouns ^liquit, fttw, fmigptmm, gtudam. In the seDM of ' diibreoV 
*elae,* it is commoDly coupled with aique or ae, and it, aeldomer 
with nut and ^tuiim «than;' with 91141111, in good writere, fo^ A0 
most part only when a negative precedesi or a question which in- 
Tolves a negation. Sometimes, from the idea of contrast or com- 
parison which it implies, it is followed by the ablative of compari 
son, or by pratUr, E. g. Ilii sunt alio ingenio atqut tu. — Plaut 
Pseud., iv., 7, 36. Lux longe alia est solis tt lycbnoram. — Cio. 
Gael., 28. Erat historia nihil alvud nm annalium confectio. — Gi& 
de Orat., ii, 13. Pinaster nihil aJxud est quam pinus silvestris — 
Plin. N. H., xvi., 10. Qui quaerit alia Ma malum videtur quaerere. 
—Plaut. Poeo. Prol., 23. Nee quidquam aHud est philosophia prach 
ter atudium sapientiae. — Cic. Off., ii., 6. (See Freund's Woerterb., 
sub voce.) 

To aliut belong several adverbs, some of which may be briel^ 
noticed. The most important of them are alio, alioqui, and alidqnin, 
alii, alias, alitor, aliusmodi, alicunde, alicubi, alibi, dec. 

Alibt like ed, 9110, A»*£, dec., is an accusative neuter singular, and 
signifies, a. As the object reached by motion, * to another or diflfor* 
ent place.' E.g. Arpinum, ne mihi eundum sit, an quo alio. — Gia 
ad Att., ix., 17. b. As an accusative, in the sense of ' as to,* * in r&> 
gard to,* it signifies * to another end,' * parpose,' ' use,' as plebem 
Dusquam alio natam quam ad serviendom — Liv., vii., 18. Alioqm 
and alioqain is compounded of alio, an accusative in the sense of 
*as to,' <as regards,' and meaning *as respects what is other or a 
different,' and^tti, the ablative feminine singular of ^ut, signifying 
• w what way,' * how,' or quin, interrogatively, • in what way or how 
not V Alioqui or alioquin commonly signifies * otherwise,' * in other 
respects,' and this would be nearly the signification of alio alone. 
The force of qui or quin does not fully appear in the compound, or 
can not be expressed in English beyond the notion of way or man- 
ner conveyed by the ending wise or 'otherwise.' It occurs as an 
obvious objection to the view of alid above given, namely, that it is 
an accusative case, that the final o is long. But the same objeo- 
tion applies equally to\ed and quo, as well as to o/i'd, when not com- 
pounded ; and these are almost certainly accusative cases. Indeed, 
it may be safely assumed that these are accusative cases neuter, 
and they may be adduced as examples of the lengthening of a final 
short vowel, in the same way as the final of the present tense is 
always made long in Greek and sometimes in Latin. Alia, * in an- 
other way,' is an ablative feminine singular, contracted from a/ta-i, 
and retains one of the proper significations of the ablative. Alia$t 
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• io another way,' < at another time,* is of donbtfol formation. (See 
Pott, Etym. Foiaeh., ii., 806, and compare alUns.) AUur, * other- 
wise,' is compounded of the radical «2 and the adTerfoial ending t-itr, 
as in aimplic-I-ter, audac-ter. Alieundeszaii-^wnie and tducubi may 
be noticed as famishing the complete forms ofunde and uH, which 
will be examined under the relative ^t. AU-bi is a form of the ab- 
lative to be compared with ihi, &c. The signification of Mheunde, 

* from somewhere else,' of olieMj * elsewhere,' and of a/tii, * else- 
where,' corresponds exactly with the composition. 

AiUr, * the other of two.' If the explanation of alius be true, that 
ciuUer follows without difficulty. The root is al, as in aUu9, and the 
ending ttr is the same that occurs in uter, eeteri, dec., in the Greek 
GomparatiTO tiros {repof), in the English o-ther, 6vo. The ending ter 
leferring to two, the signification of al-ter agrees with its composi- 
tion, being * the other of two.' E. g. Necesse est enim sit aUerum 
ex dnobUB.^Cic. Tusc., i., 41. Ex ipsa in itinere hoc, alterae dum 
narrat.— Ter. Heaut., ii., 3, 80. In the plural, alur is used only with 
plural nouns, and with such nouns as in the plural express individuals 
regarded as constituting a whole or party. E. g. Addoctus sum tuis 
nnis et aUeris litteris. — Cic. ad Att., xiv., 18. Utrique alteris freti 
(* to the other party'). — Sail. Jug., 18. AUer is used in a variety of 
( combinations, in all of which it retains more or less distinctly its 
primary sense. Thus tUter — alter, * the one — the other;' so, in a 
auocession of objects, to express * the second.' E. g. Proximo, al- 
terOf tertio, reliquis consecutis diebus, non intermittebas. — Cic. Phil., 
i., 18. (See Freund's Lat. Woert.) 

The remaining pronouns of this class, talist tantust tcius^ tot, with 
the pronominal conjunctions and adverbs, dum, donee, tarn, and turn, 
may be more conveniently examined under the separate class of cor- 
relatives. 

3. Relative and Interrogative Pronouns.— -Theae have been placed 
together, as having the same general characteristics both of form 
and signification, the latter differing from the former chiefly in its 
expressing that the object which it points out is the subject or ob- 
ject of a question. 

The characteristic sign of both the relative and interrogative pro- 
nouns in the Latin language is qu or c, which is prefixed to the gen- 
eral demonstrative root i, <&c. Thus qu-i is formed of the root t, 
which in other cases becomes o, u, &c., and this prefix ; so qu-i^, 
&c. It is worth while to remark the very extensive prevalence of 
these and their equivalents k, p, w, toh, kv, as the signs of the rela- 
tive and interrogative pronouns in the Latin and the related Ian- 
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guages. Th^js, in the Latin, qu-i, e-urius or qu-o-ius ; in the Greek 
p-08, Ionic k-08 ; in the Sanscrit k-as, k-a, Gothic hv-as ; German v-cv, 
Anglo-Saxon wh-u, English wh-o^ wh^at, &c. 

The relative is not only compound in its form, but also in its sig- 
nification ; for it embraces two things, the pointing out an object in 
the same way with the demonstratiye pronoun, which it does by 
means of its root, and the marking this object, by means of the rela<> 
tive prefix and its adjective form, as a qualification or attribute of 
an object already mentioned. It differs from an ordinary adjective 
in this, that the noun which it attaches to another as a quality is 
the mere index of a person or thing, and that this noun is at the 
same time the subjectxor object of a separate proposition, which with 
it is introduced as the qualification of a preceding noun. Hence the 
proper office of the relative pronoun is to introduce an additional 
proposition as qualifying, or explanatory of, one which precedes : 
thus, Ille qui Tiavigat, quum subito mare coepit horrescere, unius 
opem implorat.— Gic. Rep., i., 40. Here the simple proposition is, 
* that man implores,' <Scc. ; the phrase ^ut navigtU, * who sails,^ is add- 
ed by way of qualification, and is necessarily subordinate and par- 
enthetic. From what has been said, it appears that the relative is 
strictly at one and the same time a noun, as constituting the sul^ 
ject or object of a proposition, and an adjective, as connecting this 
. proposition with a previously-named object as its attribute. 

In regard to the inflection of the relatiye quit it may be remarked, 
that it is the same in every important particular with the demon- 
strative is. The nominative singular of the masculine gender, how- 
ever, like ille, wants the ending «, which is retains. Other slight 
yariations may be learned from the grammars. It may deserve re- 
mark, that a more ancient form of the genitive cu-ius was quo-iut, 
and that the dative cu-i was anciently written quo-i. ' Also that the 
ablative quo must have had, likewise, the form quo-ij' and qua the 
form qiLa-if since not only the adverb qui, * how,' is certainly the 
same as quthi or quu'ij but besides, the compound qui-cum, * with 
whom,' is used both for the masculine and feminine, that is, for quo- 
cum and for qua-cumy or, more properly speaking, for quo-i-cum and 
qua-i-cum. In the ablative plural, queit and quis are sometimes 
used for quibtu. 

With respect to its construction, the relative qui retains its two- 
fold nature above described, that is, it is partly a noun substantive 
and partly a noun adjective, a. It has the nature of an adjective, 
and so agrees with the preceding noun (or antecedent) in gender 
and in number. £. g. Ea quae ignoramus discere, ea quae scimus 
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aliot liioeeiB scHainus. — Cic. Nat. Deor., ii., 69. Nchm quidem, ^ 
te amanuis, erit gratom.— -Cic. £p. ad Dhr., xt., 17. b. It retains 
the character of a noan, and is accord ingrly directed, in so far as 
ease is concerned, by the relation which it bears to the other parts 
of the sabordinate or parenthetic proposition which it introduces. 
E.g. Haec Aoademieonim est una BenUtUia^ quatn reliqnoram phil- 
osopfaonim nemo probat.— Cic. Acad., ii., 23. Here qnam, consid- 
ered as an adjective, takes the gender and niunber of its noun mw- 
ieniU ; considered as a noun, and as the object of the veib probat, it 
takes the accusative ease. Succus manat qucm opobalsamom vo- 
eant — Plin. Nat. Hist, xii., 25. 

It sometimes occurs that the relative in Latin, as is very com- 
^monly the case in Greek, is attracted into the case of the antece- 
dent. E. g, Qttum scribas et agas aliquid eontm quorum consuesti — 
(more commonly quae consuesti)— Cic. Ep. ad Div., v., 14. So Livy 
(i., 39), raptim quilut quisque poterat elatit. 

The preposition which properly belongs to an antecedent that has 
been omitted is sometimes retained before the relative. E. g. Nunc 
redeo ad quae mihi mandas. — Cic. ad Att, v., 11. 

When the relative refers to several subjects, its gender follows 
the rule for adjectives in such a case.— See Billr., ^ 137, seq., and 
S97. 

When the relative refers as its antecedent to an entire proposi- 
tion, or to an abstract notion derived from a proposition regarded as 
a whole, it is put in the neuter gender singular. ' E. g. Caes. B. Oall., 
Tii., 21 : Conclamat omnia moltitudo, et sue more armis concrepat, 
quod facere in eo consuerunt cujus orationem approbant, * a thing 
which,' dec. This neuter relative, commonly rendered in English 
by * that which,' * what,' * a thing which,' is very frequently express- 
ed more .fully by prefixing the neuter of the demonstrative prononn, 
id quod. E. g. Si nos, id quod maxime debet, nostra patria delectat, 
&c.— Cic. de Orat., i., 44. 

When the anteoedent has a noun standing in apposition with it, 
the relative may take the gender of either the antecedent itself or 
of the apposition. E. g. Caes. B. Gall., i., 3 : Flumen Rhenus qui 
agrum Helvetium a Germanis dividit. Id., vi., 38: Caesar ad flu- 
men Scaldim, qu^i influit in Mosam, ire constituit. 

The verb which belongs to the relative as its predicate follows 
the person of the antecedent. £. g. Ego qui te eonfirmo, ipse me non 
possum. — Cic. ad Div., xrv., 4. lUe ego^qui semper auctor paois/»i. 
Cic. Phil, vii , 3. Tu es is qui me saepissime omaeU. — Cic. ad Div., 
XV., 4. 
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In propositions which are explained by a relatiTe fdlowsd 1^ tb» 
▼erb esse or a verb of * naming,' * esteemlnir,* ^o. (diet, voMrt, apel- 
kcri, naminarif Aoderi, putari, &c.)f and a noun of the predicate, the 
relatiTe, whether subject or object, has two constructions, a. The 
relatiTe or explanatory proposition may be viewed as essential and 
necessary to complete the sense of the correlative or antecedent 
proposition ; and then, as a general rule, the relative follows the gtn- 
der and number of the noun belonging to the latter or principal mem- 
ber of the sentence. E.g. Est in Britannia /umen quod appellatur 
Tamesis. — Gaes. B. Gall., v., 1 1 . Est genus quoddam hominuin fuod 
Helotes vocatur. — Nep., iv., 3, 6. b. The relative proposition is 
merely a parenthetic explanation, not essential to the sense con- 
tained in the chief member of the sentence, or antecedent. E. g. 
Thebae ipsae, quod Boeotiae caput est, in magno tumultu erant.— 
Liv., xlii., 44. In this case the relative is attracted into the gender 
and number of the noun predicate of its own member of the sentence. 
E. g. Animal hoc plenum rationis et consilii, quern yoci|mQUs Aomtnem, 
praedara quadam conditione generatum est a supremo Deo. — ^Cic. 
Leg., i., 7. Here quod might be used according to the particular 
view taken. (See Billr., ^ 301, and comp. Zumpt, ^ 372.) 

To this latter case belongs the relative parenthetic phrase, of fre- 
quent occarrence, where qui is translated by <such' in English. 
E. g. Spero, quae tua piudentia et temperantia est, te jam, ut vo- 
Inmus, valere, * such is your prudence,' dec. (Billr., 4 394 ; Zumpt, 
1. c.) 

A construction ad synesim of the relative sometimes occurs, When 
it follows in gender and number, not the noun to which it refers in 
grammatical construction, bat one which the mind supplies as be- 
ing contained in it. E. g. Caesar equitatum praemittit, ^ut videant, 
&^c.x- Caes. B. Gall., i., 16. 

The relative proposition is sometimes made to precede the ante- 
cedent, and the noun of the chief member is attracted into the case 
of the relative. E. g. Quam qaisque norit artem, in hac se exerceat. 
. — Gic. Tusc, i., 18. Quas credis esse has non sunt verae nuptiae. 
— Ter. Andr., i., 20. 

4. The Interrogative Pronoun occurs under two somewhat differ- 
ent forms, quis and qui. In regard to formation, the general char- 
acteristics of the interrogative, as has already been seen, are not 
different from those of the relative pronoun. It may be remarked, 
in reference to their inflection, that quis is both masculine and fem- 
inine, having quid for the neater ; while qui has quae for the femi- 
nine, and quod for the neuter. The compounds qyisnam, quidnam^ 

F 
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•ad ftttiMun, fUMmmm, qwinamt fellow the iaJtoetioa of tb9 aim^ 
Ibrms qmis aDd y m. (See Zmnpt, 134 i BiUr., ^ 803.) 

In legerd to sig nificetioo, tbe iotenogative proaoan would aeeia 
to differ from tlie relative merely in thia, that while the former marka 
the demenatrative whieh it contaioa aa tbo ^lualifieatioa of aome pi»- 
eeding noon, tlie latter propoaea it aa a matter of ^eation : tbiiat 
qwm rex fait 1 * wbo waa king V ia tbe aame aa to a^, * he that waa 
king— 4hat person V tbe tone and manner of the apeaker conTejring 
tbe idea of aakiog after, inqoiriog for, to aatiafy a doubt in tbe mind* 
and making the ferm quia to ezpreaa, besidea tbe demonatratiTe 
Idea, ' that person,' tbo ^nestion, * who ia he V Tbe relative iotro* 
diioea an ezplanatoiy proposition ; tbe interrogative, on tbe other 
band, invitee tbe hearer to supply what ia profeaaedly omitted aa 
unknown. It ia in thia way that tbe interrogative ataada ao deariy 
related, in aenae aa well aa form, to tbe indefinite pronoun. 

Quut f tttd, difiera in aignification from quii qtuu, quod, tbe former 
being uaed aubatantively, and marking as tbe aubject of inquiry tbe 
object itaelf oonaidered aa distinguiabed from all other objecta, the 
latter being uaed adjectively, and indicating aa tbe matter of quea* 
tion the object viewed in relation to its nature or propertiea as dis- 
tinguished from other objects having tbe same nature or properties ; 
the former lelatea to tbe substance, the latter to the accidenta of 
the object Quia, quid, corresponds to * wbo V * what V in English, in 
tbe sense of * what person or thing V of any indefinite number ; ^ its, 
quae, quod, to * who V * what V in tbe sense of * what kind of a per* 
aoa or thing V of the same class or kind of otjects. ^uw est herus 
tuus ? would signify * who,' * what one (of any number) is your maa- 
terV Qui est herus tuusi would mean * who,' * what kind of a 
man (compared with other men) is your master V £. g. Quis homo 
esti Ego sum Pamphilus. — ^Ter. Andr., v., 6, 1. Qww Dionysium 
Syracusium doctrinis omnibus expolivit? non Plato? — Cic. Or., 
iil, 34. Qui status, quod discrimen, quae fuerit in republica tem- 
pestas ilia, quis nesciti The distinction here marked between these 
two forms of the interrogative is not always observed, especially 
in tbe older writers : thus Ter. Phorm., v., 91, 1 : Qui nominat me 1 
Plaut. Ampb., iv., 3, 12 : Qui me Thebis alter vivit miserior 1 (See 
Ramsh., ^ 159, 1 ; Zumpt, 134 ; Billr., § 203.) 

The compk)und interrogative pronouns quisnam^ quidnam; quinam, 
quaenam, quodruim ; and ecquis, ecquid; ecqui, ecquae, ecquod, have the 
same distinction into substantive and elective, coupled with the 
aame diversity of form, that has been noticed in regard to quis and 
qui. a, Quiinam and quinam, by tbe addition of the particle nam to 
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the simple interrogative, are rendered stiU more indefinite, and m^ 
ditional emphasis is thereby given to the question ; so that the for- 
mer might be said to correspond to * who in the world V * who poe- 
sibly V in English ; the latter, to * what possible kind of a person f ' 
K. g. QttMnam.igitur tuebitur P. Scipionis memoriam mortuil^Cic 
Verr., ix., c. 36. Quinam homo hie ante aedes conqoeritar moe- 
rens 1 — Plaut. Aul., iv., 9, 171 Quidnam Pamphilum ezaminatum 
video I-— Ter. Andr., i, 4, 7. So the adverb : Ubinam est is homo 
gentium 1 — Plaut. Merc., ii., 3, 97. b. EcquUf eequi, probably com- 
pounded of the particle e«» * lo,' * behold,' and the interrogative guis, 
fui, besides merely asking a question, implies a doubt in the mind 
of the speaker of the existence of that about which he asks, and 
presupposes an answer in the negative. £. g. Ec^uU me hodie vi- 
vit fortunatiorl — ^Ter. £un., v., 8, 1. Yos qui multas perambulas- 
tis terras, ecguam cultiorem Italia vidistis 1 -— Varr., j., 2. (See 
Grotef., 4 125, 127.) 

A considerable number of adverbs and conjunctions is formed 
from the relative and interrogative pronouns, and it is proposed to 
examine in this place the formation and signification of the most 
important of them. 

Quo, * to what place or point,' < whither,' used as a relative and 
interrogative adverb, is properly an accusative case of the pronouns 
^ui and guts, resembling in its formation the demonstrative eo, ' to 
that place,' illuc (=illo-c), hue, alig, &c., and is to be considered as 
the neuter singular ending in o of the radical, without m, usually 
assumed by the neuter nominative and accusative singular of nouns 
of the. second declension. Quo-d, the common form of the neuter 
nominative and accusative singular of qui, does, in fact, end in o, 
the d which regularly attends it being a suffix, and no part of the 
inflexion. It may be noticed further, that quo, as an adverb, has 
the final o long. This would suggest that it is a contracted form of 
the dative, quo for quo-i; but its signification and uses can not be 
satisfactorily explained on this theory, while, on the other han^, as- 
suming it to be an accusative case, all the instances of its use, with 
the exceptions to be mentioned, admit of easy explanation. See 
above, what has been said ofeo, hue, d&c, and, on the length of the 
final 0, the suggestion made when treating of aUoqui, A few exam- 
ples will be sufficient to show that the adverb quo is commonly an 
accusative case. Thus, a. It is used as the object actually reached 
by motion. E.g. Mulieres in sum locum conjecit quo exercitui ad- 
itus non erat.— Caes. B. G., ii., 16. Me ad earn partem provinciae 
esse yenturum quo ('to which') te velle arbitrarer.— Cic. Ep. ad 
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DtT., iii., 6. Si qaando Romam, aliave qw mitterent legatos. — LIt., 
xxxTiti., 80. Id these examples, which might be iDdefinitely mul- 
tiplied (see Face. Lex., s. v.), no doubt can exist that qtu) marks 
the object reached by the motion implied or expressed in aditus 
erat, Tenturum, and mitterent. And it is equally true, in all prob- 
ability, in such cases as Quo, quo, scelesti, ruitis 1 — Hor. Epod., yii., 
1 — although, in these, quo might admit of a satisfactory explanation 
as a dative case contracted from quo-i, and answering to the Greek 
poi (iroO* Ionic koi (icoc), * whither.* b. It marks the extent or meas* 
are of an action or motion. E. g. Ne hodie quidem scire videmini 
quo amentiae (*to what a pitch of madness*) progressi sitis. — Liv., 
xxTiii., 27. Si quo (* to any point*) longius erat prodeundum. — 
Caes. B. G., ii., 48. e. In a sense to be referred to the common 
meaning of the accusative * as to,* * as regards,' it marks the object 
* with a Tiew to which* an action is performed, denoting also the 
end or object of an action. E. g. Primum quo (' to what end*) tan- 
tam pecuniam 1 Quamobrem oensores ad statoam tihi conferebant 1 
— Cic. Verr., iv., 55. So quo mihi 1 * for what advantage or interest 
of mine 1* To the same sense is to be referred quo with the sub- 
junctive, used to express purpose, like ut, *^in order that,' *to the 
end that.' E.g. Sed quo mare finiat iram, Accedant, quaeso, fac 
tua Tota meis. — Ovid. Her. £p., 18, t. 203. Also to be explained 
in the same way, namely, as an accusative in the meaning of * as 
to,' *as regards,* is'i^uo used in the sense of * for that,* * because.' 
E. g. Quod scribis, non quo (* not for that,* * not because*) ipse audi- 
eris, sed te ipsum putare, me, &c. — Cic. ad Att., x., 1. For other 
examples, see Face. Lex., s. v. 

Quo, however, is sometimes employed in other cases. Thus it 
is occasionally used as a dative, contracted from ^uo-i, and used in- 
stead of the common form cui. £. g. Quo lubeat nubant, * let them 
marry whom they please.*— Plaut. AuL, iii., 6. It occurs also as 
an ablative case in the sense of * in which.* E. g. Iter angustum 
et difficile, qv^ vix singuli carri duoerentur. — Caes. B. G., i., 6. 
Again, in the sense of * where.* E.g. Respondet se nescire quo 
loci esset. — Cic. ad Att., iii., 10. Quo, lastly, is used with the com- 
parative in the sense of * by how much,* where also it is probably 
an ablative case. £. g. Quo difficiiius, hoc praeclarius. — Cic. Off., 
i., 19. 

There are several compounds of ;uo, for the most part retaining 
the peculiarity in signification of the compound pronoun to which 
they belong, and not requiring, therefore, separate explanation. 
Qu€T9u» is composed of quo and versus, the latter word being con- 
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tracted as it iB in rursug, introrsuM^ 6lc. Quoeirea is made ap of ^im^ 
as an accusative neater wanting the demonstrative suffix d, and 
circa. Compare adeo, interea, interim^ and propterea. 

Ubi, * where/ * when,' used both as an interrogative and relatire 
adverb, is an ablative case of qui and quit. Its fuller form, as seen 
in alieubit sicubi, neeubi, is eubiy which is equivalent to quoit qvo, and 
cm, and differs from these forms of the dative and ablative in no 
material fact, except that it has bi instead of t for the case*ending. 
Its original form would be qu(hln=cu'bi. Its primary signification 
would-be that which it commonly has, viz., * in what place,' < where,* 
or interrogatively, *in what place V * where 1' E.g. Ibi futuroA 
Heivetios, ubi Caesar constituisset. — Caes. B. G., i., 13. Ubi sunt 
qui Antonium Graece negant scire ? — Cic. de Orat., ii., 14. Ubi in- 
Yeniam Pamphilum 1 Ubi quaeram ? — Ter. Andr, ii., 2, 1. Imme- 
diately derired from this is its temporal signification, * at what time,' 
'when,' or *at what timeV *whenV £. g. Ubi de ejus adventa 
Helvetii certiores facti sunt, legates ad cum mittunt. — Caes. B. G., 
i., 7. Ubi is sometimes used in reference to persons and things as 
the ablative of the relative. E. g. Capiunt navem illam ubi vectna 
fui— Plant. Mil. Gl., ii., 1, 40~* in which.' The proper signification 
of the several compounds of ubi, which are mostly connected with 
the indefinite pronouns, as ubinam, ubitis, ubieumque, dec, may be 
readily inferred fVom that of the pronouns themselves. 

Unde, * whence,* which is both interrogative and relative, is like- 
wise an ablative case of qui and quis. It is a mutilated form of 
eunde, which is retained in the compounds alicunde, ubieunde. It is 
compounded of cun, an ablative of ^ui or quis, and the preposition 
de. Cun, with which compare in in inde, is the same as quo=:quO'{i), 
only o is exchanged for u, as in quum or cum, for quom or earn, and 
the n is added to the common ablatire ending, as was seen in inde. 
So that the original form would be quo-in-de^quo-iiyn-des^ahn-de 
and cu-n-de. As an ablative, and coupled with the preposition de^ 
<from,' unde has properly the signification <from what place,' 
< whence,' and is used commonly in this sense, with and without 
an interrogation. It may be remarked that cunde answers to the 
question ex quo loco ? as well as to a quo loco 1 £. g. Unde is ! 
Chae. Nescio hercle, neque unde eam, neque quorsnm eam.— Ter. 
Eun., ii., 3, 13. Heivetios in fines sues, unde erant profecti, reverti 
jussit. — Caes. B. G., i, 28. The other significations of unde, and 
of its compounds, may easily be inferred from this, it» more usual 
acceptation. It sometimes refers to persons and to things. £. g. 
Und€ nil majus generatur ipso— Hor. Garm.» i., 12, 17— < from whom/ 
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spoken of Jupiter. Complores pauperee mortaosi qoi unde eff^nren- 
tor Don rriiquiseent, sac sumpta eztaltt, < wherewithal,* te.^Nep. 
Cim., in fin. 

Qmi, * in or by what way,' is an ablatire case of the relative, dif- 
iBring from qui, * how,' only perhaps in its retaining the vowel of 
the root, which is here « of the feminine form, and in losing the 
^ase-ending t, while the latter retains the caso-ending and drops the 
vowel of the root. Its formation would be represented as follows : 
fua-{i)ssqMi ; that of ^t would be 9w-(«)-t=:^vt. It corresponds to 
pH (ir^), in Greek, both in form and signification. The first signifies^ 
tion of qua is probably that given above, * in or by what way.' E. g, 
Iste ad bmnes introitus, qua adtri poterat in eum fundom, annates 
opponit— Cic. pro Caecin., c. 8. Pontem fecit in Istro flomine, qua 
copies tradueeret. — Nep. Milt., c. 8. Qua has obtained the second- 
ary sense of ' in what way or manner.' E. g. Ante praedico M. An- 
toninm delectus qua possit habitomm. — Cic. Phil., vi., c. 3. For 
other significations of quay see Face. Lex., s. v. 

The formation of the adverb ^i has been already sufficiently ex- 
plained. It commonly has the meaning of < in what manner,' * how,* 
in English, having often reference, however, rather to the means or 
instrument by which, than to the way or manner in which any thing 
is done. E. g. Restim volo mihi emere. Pg. Quamobrem 1 Co. 
Qui me faciam pensilem. — Plaut. Pseud., i., 1, 66. Deam, nisi sem- 
piteniam, intelligere qui poesumosi — Cic. Nat. Deor., i., 10. In- 
venite, effieete, qui detur tibi : ego id agam mihi ^tne detur. — Ter. 
Andr., ii., 1, 84. Quin, < how not 1' * why not V is a compound of 
quiy above explained, and the negative fie, which has lost the final e. 
It is used both with and without an interrogation, and properly sig- 
nifies « in what way not,' * how not.' E. g. Quid stas, lapis 1 Quin 
acclpis ? — ^Ter. Heaut., iv., 7, 4. Quin potius pacem aeternam pac- 
tosque hymeneos Exereemusi— Virg. iEn., iv., 99. Non qym ipse 
dissentiam, sed quod, dec, *not but that,' &c. — Cic. Ep. ad Div., 
iv., 7. So after verbs of doubting, and the like. E.g. Non esse 
dobiom quin (<but that') totius Galliae plurimnm Helvetii possent. 
— Caes. B. 6., i., e. 3. In many instances it obtains the significa- 
tion of • yet,' * however,' * nay,* dtc, and this very commonly arises 
from its interrogative meaning. E. g. Quin tu uno verbo die quid 
est quod me veils, * but do you tell me,' dtc— Ter. Andr., i., 1, 18. 
The sense is properly, *do you tell me — ^wby notV Quare^ ecqua, 
and other compounds of qua, have been omitted, as not requiring 
separate explanation. It may be observed, however, that cicr is 
probably a contraction merdy of ^vare {qu^-rt, interrogative and rel- 
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atiTe), altboogh some, aeemiDgly witboat good reason, hayo eonaid- 
ered it to be distiDguisbed from that word in signification. 

Quwn or cum, * wben,' * since,' was more anciently written ftiMiy 
and is at once recognized as the accusative form maaenline of tbe 
ralatiTe qui, Tbe form of its correlative turn confirms this view, 
being the aecnsative corresponding to the Oreeic ion (rov). Tbe sig- 
Bifioationa of ^tcuoi agree with this f<Nrm. a. It marics merely time, 
Eoglisb * when,* and may be very naturally supposed to have orig- 
inally bad reference to tbe correlative turn, * then,* so that tbe en- 
tire phrase would be tum-quum, in £nglish * tben<«-*wben,* this refer- 
ence being very commonly omitted, except as it is supplied by tbe 
mind. E. g. Si valebis cum recte navigari poterit, turn naviges.-^ 
Cie. £p. ad Div., xvi., IS. Credo Acm, quum Sicilia florebat opibus 
* et oopiiSt magna artificia fuisse in ea in8ttla.«-^Cic. Yerr., iv., 21. 
One of the very common meanings belonging to the accusative is 
that in which it marka the more exact Ipnits within which an ac- 
tion or eondition is eonfined, the measure to which it attains, the 
point up to which it reaches : thus, equus — micat auribus et tremit 
«ftN#.«*yirg. Georg., iii., 84. Here the proposition is that * the horse 
tremblefl.' but by the accusative arius this state-or condition is lim- 
itedy * in or as to his limbs.' This use of tbe accusative is derived 
from that in which it indicates the point attained by motion ; and 
it is expressed among other ways in English by * as to,' * as regards,' 
* as fi)r/ * in so far as conoerns,' dec. It furnishes the only proper 
and easy explanation of a very considerable number of what are 
called adverbs, as tumnmrnj < at the most,' tntntmum, * at the least,' 
Untum^quanhtm, ' so much— as,' partim, * partly,' iitAt/, * not at all,' 
and many others. (See Ramsh., ^ 132, 5.) Now quum (and its 
correlative torn) has this signification of the accusative for its pn- 
maiy sense, its true office as a conjunction being to limit tbe action 
or condition afiirmfed in tbe proposition to which it is attached, to a 
certain time. Thus, in the following example, Quum inimici nostri 
venire dicentnr, turn in Epirum ibo (Cic. Ep. ad Div., xiv., 3), tbe 
matter affirmed is, * I will go into Epinis,' tbe time of going is de- 
fined by the addition of /tun — quum, dtc, < then, as regards that time 
when my enemies shall be said to be coming.' Or it may thus be 
stated : * As regards that time when my enemies shall be said to be 
coming, I will go into Epirus.' Or the use of ^uum, * when,' as an 
accusative, to mark, as it seems, not the amount or extent of time, 
but the point of time at which an action occurs, may be illustrated 
by such instances as ad uUtmum, * at the last ;' ad extremum, * final- 
ly;' ad G^Mwsam, «aC Geneva,' dec., ifi which tha accusative, in- 
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stesd of denoting tbe object reached 1^ motion, eeems to be need to 
mark a point in space, or mere position. And this may be explain- 
ed either by supposing the accusative to be used in the sense of * as 
to/ * as regards,* so that ad Genevam would signify * at — ^in regard to 
Geneva,* * at— as far as Geneva is concerned,* which is the sense 
above assigned to ^uum ; or by considering the accusative as mark- 
ing originally the ot^^^ reached by motion, but as coming subse- 
quently, with the suppression of the antecedent motion, to note 
merely a point in space, b. From this expression of mere time is 
derived another use of ^ttum, that, namely, in which the limiting cir- 
cumstance which it introduces stands in the relation of occasion or 
procuring cause to the main proposition. In this'case it is equiva- 
lent not only to * when* in English, but also to * upon occasion of,' 
' in consequence of,' dtc., and is distinguished from the former use 
•f ^uum, in which it is coupled with the indicative, by having the 
verb with which it is more immediately connected in the subjunc- 
tive. E. g. Zenonem, ^iiitm Athenis essem, audiebam frequenter. 
Cic. N. D., i., 21. Contendi cum P. Clodio, qwutn ego publicam 
causam, ille suam defenderei. — Cic. Att., xiv., 13. In the former ex- 
ample, ^ttiim A. essem states the occasion of the fact affirmed in the 
chief member Zenonem audiebam ; in the latter, quum ego publi- 
cam causam defenderem, &c., indicates the occasion of the principal 
thing declared— contendi c. Clodio. c. From the preceding sense, 
that of * since,* * inasmuch as,* * though,^ is not essentially different, 
and flows immediately from it. It is, in like manner, usually coup- 
led with the subjunctive. £. g. Quum sint in nobis consilium, ratio, 
prudentia, necessd est Decs baec ipsa habere majora. — Cic. N. D., 
ii., 31. It is not, however, to be assumed as true that quum is uni- 
formly joined with the subjunctive when it has the sense of * since,* 
* because,* * though,* that is, whenever it introduces a proposition 
containing a ground or reason. If the ground or reason be intro- 
duced as a mere qualification of the chief proposition, and does no 
more than mark a rational ground, quum is used with the subjunc- 
tive ; for the Roman mind seems to have regarded such rational 
connection, however real, as fitted to be expressed only by the sub- 
junctive. Compare the use ofut with the subjunctive to mark re- 
sult or effect, and of dum with the subjunctive in the sense of * pro- 
vided that ;* compare, also, the use of the subjunctive in tbe oratio 
obliqua. If, on the other hand, the ground or reason introduced by 
quum be furthermore explicitly affirmed by the speaker or Writer 
as an actual occurrence, then the indicative is employed. This 
will appear by a few examples. I. Quum is used with the indica- 
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live : a. When the attributive and limiting proposition which it in- 
troduces states a fact or event intended to mark the time at which 
the action of the main proposition occurred, and is affirmed by the 
speaker as a reality. Here quum is equivalent to the English / when.' 
E. g. Si valebis cum recte navigari potent, turn naviges. — Cic. £p. 
ad Div., XTi., 12. h. When the relative proposition contains the 
ground or reason of the main proposition, and is distinctly affirmed 
by the speaker as an actual event. Here quum is equivalent to the 
English * since/ * seeing that/ * forasmuch as.' E. g. Tu, cum eo 
tempore mecum esse non potuisti quo operam desideravi tuam, cave 
festines. — Cic. £p. ad Div., xvi., 12. Here cum — potuisti means 

* since you could not ( — and you could not. )* Nearly akin to this sense 
of quum with the indicative is that in which it answers to the English 

* because/ * in that/ referable to its proper signification of * when.' 
E.g. Bene facitis cum: venitis, *in coming,* Mn that you come.' — 
Auct. ad Herenn., iv., 50. c. When the proposition introduced by 
quum contains, as the limitation of the main proposition, an oppos- 
ing condition admitted and distinctly affirmed as actual by the speak- 
er. Hf^re quum answers to * though' in English, but might also be 
sometimes properly expressed by * when.' E. g. Cum ea nondum 
consecutus cram quae sunt hominum opinionibus' maxima, tamen 
ista vestra nomina nunquam sum admiratus. — Cic. Ep. ad Div., iii., 
7. 2. Quum is used with the subjunctive : a. When the attributive 
and limiting proposition which it introduces contains a statement 
adduced as the occasion or procuring cause of the action affirmed 
in the main proposition, but without any distinct assertion of this by 

- the speaker as an independent fact. Here quum answers to * when' 
in English. E. g. Zenonem, quum Athenis etiem, audiebam fre- 
quenter. — Cic. N. D., i., 21. h. When the relative proposition in- 
troduced by quum contains the grounder reason of the statement 
made in the chief proposition, but presents it merely as such, with- 
out any distinct affirmation of it by the speaker as an independent 
reality. Here quum is equivalent to the English * since,' * seeing 
that.' E. g. Qutf^ Athenas, tanquam ad mercaturam bonarum ar- 
tium m profectus, inanem redire turpissimum est. — Cic. Off., iii., 2. 
c. Of the same nature generally is the use of ^uum with the subjunc- 
tive in the sense of * though.' E. g. Quum (* though,' * while') mul- 
ta sint in philosophia gravia et utilia, latissime patere videntur ea 
quae de officiis tradita sunt— Cic. Off., i., 2. (Cf Krueg., ^ 623.) 

From the above view, it appears very clear that the ground of 
distinction between the use of the indicative and subjunctive with 
quum is to be found in the manner in which the speaker affirms the 

F2 
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ing time. 
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ing reason. 
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relative proposition, and not in the fact of this propoeition contain- 
ing a mere index of time, or a ground or reason. 

The following is a summary of the significatioBs of ^um, and of 
its naes with the moods : 

(a. * When ;* the speaker 
affirms explicitly a fact 
or event as denoting the 
time to which the action 
of the main proposition 
is to be referred. 
« In that,' * for that,' 
* sinoe,' * although ;' the 
relative member con- 
tains the ground, reason, 
or condition of the main 
proposition, and the 
speaker affirms it as an 
independent fact. 

(a. « When ;' the relative 
proposition introduces a 
fact as the occasion of 
the action in the main 
proposition, but without 
a distinct affirmation of 
this, on the part of the 
speaker, as an independ- 
ent reality. 

< Since,' « though ;' the 
relative proposition con- 
tains the ^ound, reason, 
or condition of the main 
proposition, set forth 
merely as such, and 
without the affirmation 
of it, on the part of the 
speaker, as an ohjecthFe 
reality. 

(ivtofiiam is a compound of qvMm {qu(m\ * when,' * since,' and tarn 
{improperly written /am), * now,' m having been converted into n for 
the sake of euphony. The signification ' when or since now,' * since 
then,' * since,' corresponds with the composition. Quoniam differs 
from quum in this merely, that by the addition of iam, * now,' * al- 
ready,' the matter which quoniam introduces as constituting the 
ground or reason of the main proposition is marked as something 
actually existing, as already ascertained and admitted, * seeing this 
is so :' hence it is that quoniam is always joined with the indicative. 
£. g. Qtioniam fidem magistri cognosH$f cognoscite nunc discipuli 
aequitatem. (Cf Grotef , k 987.) 
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7. Qu9d, * that,' <becaiwe,* is the neuter nomi native or aeciuative, - 
as the case may be, of the relative ^ut, and, as. such, its formation 
has been already explained. 1. As a oonjonction, and regarded as 
a neuter relative pronoun having a whole phrase or general idea as 
its antecedent, its primaiy signification, in presenting which the 
oorrelatiTe {id) must necessarily be included, would be * (that) 
which,' and the construction, of course, that of the relative in like 
circumstaoces. Thus, a. It is the object of the verb in the preceding 
member, and is an accusative case. E. g. Mirari Cato se aiebat, 
fMMi noo rideret haruspez haruspicem quum vidisset. — Cic. de Di- 
Tin., ii., Si. Here {id) quod non rideret haruepez is the object of mi- 
rari, or, rather, the accusative in the sense of * as to.' Mitto quod 
invidiam, quod omnes meas tempestates subierts.— Cic. £p. adDiv., 
zv., 4. In this example {id) quodsubierie is the object of knitto. 
h, Quod is the Mukject, standing in apposition with the chief mem* 
her of the sentence, which is its correlative ; a ooastruction fre- 
quently met with in what are called impersonal phrases. E. g. Re- 
Unquitur iUud qmd vociferari non destitit. — Cic. Flace., 34. In this 
sentence iUud Is the subject of relinquitur and quod destitit stands 
in the nominative case in apposition with it. In the same way 
in the following ezample : Aceedit, quod patrem plus etiam quam 
non modo tu, sed quam ipse scit, amo. — Cic. ad Att., xiii., 21 . (See 
Qrotef. Gr., ^ 291, 292.) 2. The signification of * because,* 'for 
that,' is derived from that above explained ; quod being in this 
sense properly an accusative case, with the meaning ' as to,' < with 
respect to,' in other words, marking the limiu within which the 
proposition which it defines is to be taken, the point up to which 
the action or condition which it affirms is to be regarded as extend* 
ing. Quod is used in this sense more especially after verbs which 
express some afiection of the mind, and such as signify ' to thank,' 
(agere gratias), * to praise' (laudo), * to congratulate' (gratulor), * to 
accuse' (accuse), * to complain' (queror), dtc. £. g. DoUt mihi quod 
stomacheris.— Cic. Brut., 17. Gaudeo quod te interpellavi. — Cic. de 
Leg., iiL, I. Crratulor tibi qu4)d ex provincia salvum te ad nos re- 
cepisti— Cic. ad Div., xiii., 73. (See Grotef., ^ 292 ; Ramsh., ^ 178, 
iii.) 8. It may be further observed, by way of marking the peculiar 
sense in which qtutd indicates a casual relation, that it introduces a 
fiict really existing as the ground or procuring cause of what is af- 
firmed in the main proposition. E.g. Hanc pecuniam quod solvere 
non poterat, in vincula conjectus est.— Nep. Milt., 7. Dupliciter 
delectatus sum tuis iiteris, et quod ipse risi, et quod te intellexi jam 
rideie.— ^ic. Ep. ad Div., ix., 20. In these examples, also, 
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pui^ with its member of the sentence, is an accusative in the sense 
of * as to/ * as regards/ * as to the fact that.* 

It might be nsefal to subjoin here, although belonging more prop- 
erly to that part of syntax which treats of tbe relations of proposi- 
tions in discourse to each other, some of the more important cases 
in which quod occurs as connecting a relative with the main prop- 
osition. It has already been seen that quodt with the member of 
sentence which it introduces, is at all times either the subject of the 
verb in the chief member, and therefore in the nominative case, or, 
as an accusative, marks the immediate object of tbe action in the 
main proposition, or tbe extent to which it reaches ; and to this re- 
maric is to be added, that id, hoe, illud, &c., considered as the rep- 
resentatives of entire phrases, may be supplied, when not express- 
ed, as its correlatives. It has been farther observed, that tbe prop- 
osition introduced by quod is always something actual, the existence 
of which does not, consequently, depend on the main proposition. 
Viewed in this light, it may be coupled either with the indicative or 
subjunctive, according to the manner in which the speaker affirms 
it. Thus, after verbs of * thinking' and * declaring,' when the speak- 
er introduces, by means of quod, a parenthetic phrase expressing 
tbe ground or cause of what is affirmed in the chief proposition, if 
this parenthetic phrase is to be regarded as a direct assertion, pro- 
ceeding from the speaker himself, and set forth as of his own knowl- 
edge or belief, then quod is followed by the indicative. E. g. Man- 
lius Torquatus hello Gallico filium suum quod is contra imperium in 
hostem pugnaverat necari jussit.— Sail. C, 62. Dolebam quod con- 
Bortem gloriosi laboris amiseram. — Cic. Brut., 1. In these examples 
the indicative is employed because the writers would be understood 
as asserting for themselves the fact constituting the reason of the 
main proposition. But if the parenthetic phrase is to be understood 
as stating the ground or reason of the declaration contained in the 
main proposition, not as asserted by the writer or speaker himself 
as true, but as referred to the conviction or affirmation of a third 
party, or of himself, regarded not as the speaker, but as the subject 
of discourse, then quod is joined with the subjunctive. E. g. liSudat 
Afncanum Panaetius quodfueril abstinens. — Cic. Off.-, ii., 22. Hel- 
vetii, sen quod timore perterritos Romanes discedere a se eattrtma- 
rent, sive eo quod re frumentaria intercludi posse eonfiderent, nostros 

insequi et lacessere coeperunt Caes. B. G., i., 23. Socrates ac- 

cusatus est quod corrumperet juventutem et novas superstitiones in- 
troduceret.—Q. iv., 4. (See Ramsh., ^ 178, iii.) 

Quod, corresponding to the English * that,' and answering to the 
(jnestjon • what V is used with the finite verb after a general prop- 
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osition, to state by way of ezplanatioD, and in a fuHer manner, the 
matter already affirmed, and so aa to contain, more or less distinctly, 
the ground of wbat the chief member declares. Here, as elsewhere, 
id, illudf hoc, 6lc., are to be supplied as the correlatives of quod, which 
is either the subject or object, according to the nature of the yerb 
of the proposition which it defines, and in apposition with which it 
really stands. E. g. a. (Object.) Habet hoc optimum in se gener* 
osus animus, quod concitatur ad honesta. — Sen. Ep., 39. Qnum 
contemplor animo, reperio qoataor oausas cur senectus misera vid- 
eatur : unam quod avocet a rebus gerendis ; alteram quod corpus 
faciat infirmius; tertiam quod privet omnibus fere Toluptatibns ; 
quartam quod baud procul absit a morte. — Gic. de Sen., 6. b. (Sub- 
ject.) Eumeni moltum detraxit inter Macedones viventi, quod 
alienae erat civitatis. — Nep. Eum., 1. Quod, in this construction, 
as was before remarked, is most commonly found in connection 
with verbs said to be used impersonally, the subject of which is 
either expressed by illud, id, &c., English * it,' &c., or is left to he 
supplied from the relative phrase subjoined. E.g. Aceedit quod 
tibi certamen est tecum.— Plin. £p., 8, 24. (Cf Grotef, § 291.) 

Quod, corresponding to * that,' * for that,' * because,' in English, 
in answer to the question * wherefore V < on what account V is used 
with the finite verb, especially after verbs which express some con- 
dition of the mind (intransitive), as ddeo, gaudeoi &c., or give ex* 
pression to some sentiment, as laudo, miror, gratulor, ago gratiaa, 
queror, aeauo, &c., to state more explicitly the ground of what is the 
condition of mind or -sentiment expressed in the chief proposition. 
Quod is here an accusative case, and with the demonstrative (id, 
&e.)r which is implied, marks the limit to which the affection ex- 
pressed in the leading proposition reaches. E. g. Gaudeo quod te 
interpellavi. — Gic. Leg., iii., 1. ' I am glad-^ wherefore 1)^for tfuU 
or because I have interrupted you.' /. e., < I am glad — ^as to that, 
in so much as, so far as that — I have interrupted you.' • Dolet mihi 
qu^ stomach^ris.— Id. Brut., 17. 

Quod, corresponding to * in. that,' *for that,' ^because,* in En- 
glish, answering to the question* in or by wbati' * on aooount of 
whatr or ^ by reason of what V and having for its correlatives eo, 
in hoe, hoc, ob cam cautam, profterca, dec, is used after a general 
proposition to define, as in the preceding case, (he extent of mean- 
ing which is to be attributed to the chief proposition. E. g. Hoe 
wno praest^us vel maxime feris quod coUoquimur inter nos, et quod 
exprimere dicendo sensa possumus. — Cic. Or., 1,8. *We excel 
wild beasts in this one thing above all,' namely, * that (as to that) 
we converse,' dtc. It is to be remarked, however, that in answer 
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to Um qnattkm < or what aoeootit V quim if mora eommonly iim4 
than fuod. E. f . Qmia teripteras te profioisci oogtura m to baeroro 
e8i»obaiD...~Cio. ad. Att., &, 16. (See Grotof, § S98.) 

The diatioetioo betwoen the aceosatiTe with the infiaitive and 
^quod with the Unite vetto alter soeh Terbo aa gmtdeOf It^tor^ mtror, 
dco., may be stated to be in general this, that while both introdaoe 
an action or atate as the gnmnd of the al&ction or aentioient oon- 
taiaed in the chief propoeition, or aa the object with referenoe to 
which it is lett or vttered, they di£br in the mode of presentinf it 
The infinitive, as its natnre allows, states it ab^ftraetly, without a^ 
firmation. E. g. lUnd moleste fero, nikil nu adhne his de rebus 
kMkere tuarum literamm.— Cio. £p. ad Div., ii., 19. (^uod and the 
finite verb, as the natnie of the latter requires, not only name the 
ground of the afibction or sentiment, but affirm it. E. g. Tibi ago 
gratias jmid me omni molestia liiersf.— Cic. £p. ad Div., xiii., 79. 
Here jmod liberms is equivalest to * becanse you rslicTe me (and yoB 
do relieve me)'. Consistently with this view, piod and the finite 
veib are preferred to the infinitive with verbe which express some 
sentiment, such as Uudo, gratular^ ago groHat, which presuppose 
for their ground or reason an action or state aflkmed to exist ; < I 
praise,* ' thank,' * blame' you for something which I affirm you to 
have done or to be doing, not for some action or etate conBidersd 
abstractly^ But, on the other hand, veibs which express some afiSM* 
tioo of the mind, such as doUe, or mUuu fero, dec., may have either 
the aoeosative and infinitive, or ^uod and the finite veib, according 
to the way in which the ground of the afibction is intended to be 
presented. E, g. Gaadeo u wUere, or gaodeo quod vaUo. 

To th€ cases of the use of ^icMi deserving attention belongs that, 
most fireqaently met with in epistolary writing, in which it stands 
at the beginning of a sentence, and with its verb introduces the 
anbject matter in regard to which the ensuing and chief member of 
the sentence contains some declaration. The construction of fMsd 
in this case is that of an accusative, as in other uses of this particle 
already explained, the only difierenoe being that it stands, as it 
were, absolutely. In English it may be expressed by ' ss to what,* 
' in regard to what/ * as for,' * for that,' dec., but may often be more 
eooveniently translated by giving a different form to the sentence, 
vis., by making fuod and its member aa independent proposition, 
and connecting with it the member that follows, in such manner 
as the sense requires, fipequently by the demonstrative|pronoon, < in 
that,' * in regard to that,' dee. E.g. QumI sites mibi illam rem fore 
lA^waente, bene fiwis.«^iB. nd Att., xii., 80. <In regard to your 
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not mentioning that that cireamstanee will prore a relief to- me, 
you do well/ or *you do well in not mentioning that,' 6to. Or, 
again, * you do not mention that, 6tc. ; in this yon do well.' Qu§d 
ecribis de reconciliata noetra gratia, non intelligo onr reconoUiatam 
esse dicis quae nunquam imminuta eat — Oie. £p. ad Div., t., 8. 

* As regards what you write, dee., I do not undemtand,' dto. ; or, 

* yoa speak in your letter of our veoonciliation. In regard to this, 
I do not onderstaod.* Of the same nature is the nse of quod where, 
instead of introducing the suhjeel of disoonrse, as in the instanees 
just cited, it follows the main proposition, and introduoes what is 
to be affirmed in relation to it, chiefly as to the grounds of it. In 
this case it is frequently coapled with «t, niti, qucmam, ftcum, «M, 
tUinamf dtc., ^od is to be expressed in English by < but,' 'in regard 
to this,* dDC £, g. Sunt qui dicant a me in exsUiom ejectum esse 
Catilinam. Quod {* but,' * in regard to this') ego ti Terbo assequi 
possem, istos ipsos ejioerem qui haeo loqanntiur.— -Cie. Cat, ii., 6. 
(See Ramsh., ^ 800, ii., 4.) 

Qvta, * because,' has been regarded, with most probability, as the 
aceusatiTe neater plural of the relatiTe. <43ee Grotef , 4 898 ; 
Rarosh., ^ 191, 3.) If this be its proper etymc^gy, its construction 
will be the same with qwod^ to whidi it stands so nearly related in 
sense. It is said to difl^ from quod in this, thit while quod marks 
the moving cause of an action-*a circumstance which constitutes 
the occasion of it — quMk expresses merely the ground or reason of 
it. E. g. Hanc pecuniam quod solrere non poterat, in vincula con- 
jectus est^Nep. Milt, 7. Heve 4he fact introduced by quod m 
mentioned as the occasion of the imprisomnent of MOtiades. Par- 
tbos times quia diffidis nostris eopiis.— Cic. £p. ad !>!▼., ii., 10. In 
this example, quU diffidis assigns the ground or reason of the Ibar 
indulged. Qmd may be regarded as more precise and specific than 
quia, referring, as it always does, to a demonstrative, either express- 
ed or to be supplied, as id, ea reo, ideo, propUrea, dse. (See Zumpt, 
846 ; Billr., $ 318 ; Seiuaalfeld Synon., 611.) The distinction be- 
tween these werds and quomiom, * since now/ * seeing now that,* is 
mors marked, the latter introducing the fact alleged as the reason 
of the main proposition, with a distinct assertion of its actual ex- 
istence, exactly corresponding in sense to the Oreek ewet^. E g. 
Quoniam ipse pro se Mtltiades dicere non posset, verba pro eo fecit 
firater ejus Tisagoras. 

Quandot • at any time,' * ever,' ' since.' The Ibnnation of quando 
is difltouU to determine. (See Pott, Etym. F., i, 98 ; ii., 846.) Its 
oooneqtion, howeverr with the relative and indefinite pnmonn qui^ 
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o«n not be doahted. As an adverb of time it is used in an indefin- 
ite sense, often with m conjoined, and signifies * at any time,' * ever,* 
and, i nterrogatively, * when — ever V E.g. Existil hoc loco quaestio, 
num fumiio amici novi veteribos sint anteponendi. — Cic. de Ami- 
cit, 19. Quando igitur est tnrpe 1 revera quando est poena peccati. 
—Cic. pro Dom., 27. O rus, quando ego te aspiciam 1— Hor. Sat., 
ii., 6, 60. (See Face. Lex., s. v.) Qtuindoquef * at some time or 
other,* dee., is indefinite, with something of the peculiar sense of in- 
dividuality seen in ^isque^ and derived from the termination que. 
' E. g. Quia non hinc existimet mnndum quandoqiu coepisse, * at 
some time,*' ^some day.* Quandocunque, 'whensoever,' *at what- 
soever time,* * at some time or otherj' is more indefinite ; to be com- 
pared with quicunque. E. g. Quandocunque ista gens sues litteras 
dabit, omnia oorrumpet. — Plin. N. H., xxix., 1. Aliquando, * at one 
time or another,' * at some time,' * at times.' E. g. In his ipsis ve- 
tusta, recentia, paulo post aut aliquando fntura.— Cic. Fr., U. Con- 
firraatio aliquando totius causae est, aliquando partium. — Quintil., v., 
13. lUuceS'cet aliquando ille dies.—Cic. pro Mil, 26. 

When used to express the ground or reason of a chief proposition, 
quandot * since,' of which the compound * quandoquidem, * since in- 
deed,' * since in fact,' gives only a more emphatic sense, has a near 
resemblance in general to quoniam, so far as the sense is concern- 
ed. Both mtroduce, as a ground or reason of the main proposition, 
an admitted fact, of which the chief proposition is the rational se- 
qoence. They dififer in this, that'^uontam asserts as the ground or 
reason a fact not merely admitted as real and afiSrmed as such, but 
one characterized as a thing already accomplished or at present ex- 
isting, while quando expresses an admitted fact in a more general and 
undefined sense, nearly answering to * since, as it seems,* * since, I 
allow.' E. g. De sois privatim rebus ah eo petere ceperunt, quoniam 
civitati consulere non possent. — Caes. B. G., v., 3. Quando ita tibi 
lubet, vale atque salve.— Plant. Cist., i., 1, 118. Quando hoc bene 
Buccessit, hilarem hunc sumamus diem. — ^Ter. Ad., ii., 4. Quando 
ego non tuum euro, ne cura meum.— Ter. Ad., v., 3, 16. 

Quippe, * for,' * because,' * forsooth,' has not been satisfactorily 
explained as regards its formation ; for we gain little by the knowl- 
edge that it is composed of quid and pe^ while the particle pe eludes 
our search. The ending pe occurs also in nempe, * namely,' 'truly,* 
dec., composed, probably, of nam-\'pe, and used as an affirmatory 
particle, as quippe is in answer to questions. Pott considers p« the 
same as ptc^ pse, &c., in suopte, ipse, &c., and as pote in ut — pote, and 
as having the signification of * self* The former part of quippe he 
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explains to be the femiDioe fonn qvi (ablatire). (Etym. F., ii, 41.) 
It is employed to introduce a fact in explanation or confirmation of 
the chief proposition, and is frequently joined with other eonjnno- 
tions {quia, quod, quum, enim, &c.)» and with the relatiTe pronoun 
(^t), the writer or speaker being directed in the selection of the 
particular one of these words which shall follow quippe by the na- 
ture of the explanatoiy phrase, as whether it contains the reason or 
the occasiqn, &c., of the chief proposition. £. g. His ludibrio foisse 
Tidentur divitiae, quippe quas honeste habere licebat abuti per tnr- 
pitudinem properabant. — Sail. Cat, 13. Cimoni turpe non fuit so- 
rorem germanam habere in matrimonio, quippe qonm ejus citcs eo> 
dem uterentur institn^.-r-Nep. Praef. It is frequently used in an 
ironical sense. E, g. Virg. Aen., i., 41 : Qvapipe (' forsooth') Tetor 
fiitis. (See Schmalf. Syn., 611.) 

Qwique^ * also,' * too,' would seem to be compounded of ^iia as the 
neuter of the relative ^t, and the enclitic particle que, * and,' * too.* 
The only doubt as to the truth of this explanation would arise irom 
the absence of d in the neuter singular of the relative. If, howev- 
er, what has been said of <2 as appended to the nenter prononns id, 
quid, quod, d&c, be admitted, this doubt at once vanishes. - It may 
be added that quoad furnishes another example of qtto occorring as 
the neuter of the relative without the addition of d. Assuming this 
as the true origin of quo, and taking que in the sense of * and,' the 
compound {quoque) would have for its primary sense, omitting any 
reference to the demonstrative, * which too,' * which add,' and from 
this would come secondarily, by a mere curtailment of the expres- 
sion, ito common acceptation * also,' * too.' Quoque may be regard- 
ed as a neuter relative pronoun referring to a demonstrative (id, 
&c.), which should be supplied as the representative of the preced- 
ing phrase to which quoque is appended. Thus understood, quoque 
is an elliptical and parenthetic expression, standing in aiq^ition 
with the term which it attends, equivalent, the demonstrative being 
supplied, to * that which, or a thing which is to be added.' E. g, 
Te quoque magna Pales— canemus. — ^Yirg. Georg., iii., 1. Patriae 
quia exsul se quoque fogiil— Hor. Carm., ii., 16, 20. The fact that 
quoque is always placed after the word to which it more directly 
gives emphasis, would rather confirm the interpretation above given. 
Quoque is difiTereat from etiani, which is likewise translated * also,' 
* even :' the latter introduces some additional and dififerent fact or 
circumstance, which surpasses what the previous proposition affirms, 
or what one would be likely to expect, and is hence sometimes em- 
ployed to add something that is striking and extraordinary, or what 
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is intended to be onderetood as an extrame ease, io English, « be- 
sides,' * evea :' the fonMr {quofU€), oa the other hand, intfodoees 
something additional but similar, which is to be nndemtood as oe- 
eupjing a groand of e^ality with the sobjeet already named, In 
En^ish 'also,* *aa wall.' Farther, «fi4m ia rather need to add a 
proposition, while putque sobjoins words or objects merely. Corn- 
pars these eonjanetions in ths foXktm'mg examines : Anetoritate tva 
nobis opQs est, et consilio, et Ui§m gratia.— Cic. £p. Div., iz., 35. 
Attions nott sdnrn dignitati servMat, sed §ii§im tranqnilitati, qiiiira 
sQspieiones queque vitaret criminnm.-^Nep., zzt., 6. (See Zampt, 
885; Schmalf. 8yit, 578.) 

Qutmd has alrsady been mentioned as fiimishlng an instance of 
the neater singular aeeusative of the relative written Without the 
asnal demonstrative suffix d, and, aocording to Uds remark, it is 
eompoanded of ^tcs (neuter aeoosatWe singaUff of ^ni) sod the prep- 
osition ad. lu signification is such as its composition would sug- 
gest ; it marks, namely, up to what point an aetion reaches, origin- 
ally referring to apace, but used secondarily, and more commonly, 
with a regard to time, and is eqaivalent in English (indoding the 
oorrelative, which is not ezprassed in Latin) to * as,' or < so far as,* 
•as long as.' It diffiirs from quaiemu^ < in so for as,' < to the ec 
tent which,* dec., by being more indefinite, the former signifying ' as 
for as ever,' the latter < just so far as.' E,g, Manlins et Helvius, 
quoad (<as long as') viam obliqui dederunt, esoenderant. — Lir., 
xxxviii., 28. Consules in curiam oomp^kmtar, iacerti qHotenus 
(«to what point') Volero exerceret viotoriam. — Liv., ii., 55. Ta 
quoad poteiis nos consiliis jnvabis. — Oio. Ep. ad Att., x., 8. Prae- 
ciditur superior pars {arborii) quae ab apibus vacat, deinde inferior 
quatenua videtur inhabitari. — Colnm., ix., 8. (See Schmalf Syn., 
618.) 

QuSdem — Of the composition of this word some doubt may be en- 
tertained. It is not altogether improbable that it is compounded of 
quij a neuter singular of the relative pronoun fer quo^ and the de- 
monstrative suffix dem, which has already been spoken of. (See 
above, p. 97, 100.) Of qui^ considered as a neuter sii^lar, it is 
only necessary to remark that t has taken the place of Oy which 
commonly appears in the neuter singular of ^t, and that thus quid 
is used instead of ^^immI; this, which might seem improbable at first, 
finds some confirmation in the neuter idem O-dem), from is, which 
retains t unchanged ^s in the masculine, and in qut-d, the neuter 
singular nominative and accusative of quit. It is proper to say, 
however, that Pott (Etym. Forsch., ii., 136) gives a different ex- 
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planatton . He regards quiiem as composed of qui (ablatire femi- 
nine singular), * how/ < in what way/ baring the t shortened as o is 
in hddie, modo, and dem, * indeed' (* ^hon'). In regard to its signi- 
fieatioB, the composition aboye given, allowing to dem a strong de- 
monstrative sense— that of pointing, as it were, with the finger— 
'there,* woald make the primary signification cf quiiem to corre- 
spond exactly, allowing fof the difiference between the relative and 
the demonstrative, with that of idem ; as ihr as it may be represent- 
ed by terms not nsed in the same way, it wonld be in English 
•which, or (that) which — there.' From this very strong sense 
given to the relative by the ending dim woaM be derived that of 
* which very,* * which same,' jnst as from the primary sense, < that— 
there,' idem obtains the secondary meaning of < the same,' * the very 
same.' Again, for it most be admitted that quidem is not employed 
in either of the preceding meanings, a third signification, easily fol- 
lowing from those already admitted, wonld be that of « in Act,' * in- 
deed,' < yes,' dee. To arrive at this sense of afilrmation, it is merely 
necessary to suppose that a proposition already made is, by means 
of this strong relative, repeated with emphasis, and thus reafiirm- 
ed. This is certainly one way in which the assent of the mind to 
any thing already afllrmed may be signified ; and if additional proof 
were required, it might be found in the use of ti« in Latin, and tauta 
(rovra) in Greek. Thus Ter. Andr.; v., 2, : Si. Quid istic tibi ne- 
gotiestl Da.MihinI <Sli. Ito, * yes.' More folly, ib.,i.,i, 87. Plant. 
Moetell.,iv.,3,81. Aristoph. Pax, S76 : IIoX. «yv9ar rt ; Kvd. ro^r* 
& de^mo^*, 'yes, sir.' On the supposition that the above explana- 
tion of quidem is correct, ^t, as the first part of the compound, 
will be a nominative case, nsed abeolotely, or, if not, an accusa- 
tive in the sense of *as to.' An example or two of its use as an 
aflirmative particle may be added. Thus, in the sense of *at least' 
— ^Plant. Stich., iii., 8, 26 — Unum quidem (< one thing at least') horde 
certum promitto tibi. In that of <in &et,' < indeed'— Oic. ad Att., 
ii., 19— Tantum doleo, ac mirifioe quidem, Caes. B. 6., i., 36 : Ne 
obsidibus quidem datis paeem redimere potuisse, * not even.' In 
such examples as the following it has the power of the Greek min 
(^n/), merely giving emphasis to one member of a sentence, or to 
one object as contrasted with another : Consoles duos, bonoe quidem 
(<good 'tis true') sed, duntaxat bonoe, amisimos.— Cic. ad Brut.^ 
Ep., 3. Atque hoc nostra gravior est causa quam iUorom, quod illi 
quidem {* on their part*) alteram metnunt, nos utrumqoe. — Cic. ad 
Att., viii., 11. So in the compound equidem {p=ego quidem)t >I, for 
my part,' < I, at least,' dee. Equidem mmqoam domum misi episto- 
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lam.^-Cic. ad Div., ii., 10. Later writen, howeTer, used equidem 
for other persons besides the first. (On this use of equidem, see 
Ramsb., H^* l,Note 1.) 

Quasit * as if/ ' as it were/ * in a manner/ is compounded of ^ua, 
the ablatiTe feminine singular of the relative, in the signification 
which quA as an adverb commonly has, * in (that) way which/ * in 
what way/ and the conditional particle tt. Si is without doubt an 
abbreviation of #t/. The meaning oiquA$i would therefore properly 
be to declare of any action that it is done in that way < in tohick* it 
wonld be done if the matter aflirmed in the proposition introduced 
by it were so. As nearly as it can be expressed in like form in En- 
glish, it would be * in the way or manner which — if,' the phrase be- 
ing elliptical. E. g. lUos qui omnia incerta dicunt, quaei desperatos 
relinquamus, *let us leave them in the way in which we would 
leave them if they were,* dec. Graecas litteraa sic avide arripui, 
qu4ui diuturnam sitim explore cupiens. — Cic. Senect., c. 8. It ad- 
mits of various modes of translation into English, thus : Cic. de 
Orat., i., 3: Pbiiosophia landatamm artium omnium procreatrix 
quaedam, et qvAMt (< so to speak,* * if one may so say*) parens. 

Compound Relative and Interrogative Adjective Pronouns. — TheSe 
may be divided into two classes, those which have not corresponding 
demonstrative forms, and those which have ; the former, for want 
of a better name, may be called independent, and are the following, 
viz., uter, neuter, ceterum (not used in the nominative masculine sin- 
gular), with cujus and cujae ; the latter are known as correlatives^ 
and are qualie, quantus, quotue, quot, and some compounds belong- 
ing to these. 

Independent, — 1 . Uter, * whether,' < which of two.* Uter has suflTer- 
ed mutilation, having had, when fully written, the form cuter. This 
appears from the compounds in which the c has been preserved, as 
ali-^uter, ne-euter ; also from ceterum, ceteri, which is essentially the 
same word both in form and signification. Assuming cuter as the 
true form of tOer, it would be composed of the simple demonstra- 
tive root u (=0, i, e), as above shown, and as seen in c«/m=Greek 
pdteroi {irorepoi, Ionic Korepoi), of the relaUve and interrogative prefix 
c (=qu), and of the ending ter. Of the root and prefix it is not nec- 
essary to speak farther. The ending ter is the same as the com- 
parative sign teros, which, it was before remarked, is common in 
Greek, but is retained in Latin in only a few words, as alter, ceteris 
iUrum, 6lg. In Sanscrit it occars in the form of tard. (See above, 
p. 104.) That this is the composition of cuter {c-u- ter), is establish- 
ed not only by the signification of this word, but by a comparison 
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of the Gree^ p-o-teriis, in the Ionic dialect k-b-terot, which has the 
same signification as uterj viz., 'which of the twoV and which, 
moreover, has manifestly the demonstrative for its root ; thus p-b- 
tiros is plainly formed from h-e-teros, in the same Way that ^5-tSt 
is from p-o-gy p-o-soa from ko-sos, dtc. In Sanscrit the form kaiaras, 

* which of two V exactly corresponds to ceteri, only that it is interrog- 
ative instead of relative, and so, in like manner, to vier {cuter). If 
we compare c-u-/er with c-vriut, the genitive of qviy and then recall 
to mind qu-o-ms as the ancient form of the latter, we can hardly 
doubt that the ancient form of cv4er was qit-o-ter, with which the 
Greek interrogative k-o-teros (jho-teros) is identical. Compare En- 
glish wJU'iher, Gothic kva-thar. (Cf Bopp, Yergl. Qr., ^ 292.) . 

In signification tUer is distinguished by having reference to two 
objects only, being expressed in English by < which or whether of 
two.* This peculiarity is owing to the termination ter, which con- 
veye, when it forms the ending of the comparative degree, the no- 
tion of an object compared with and exceeding another ; here it 
marks merely one object as distinguished or separated from another. 
E. g. De praemiis quaeritur, ex dtutbus uter dignior, ex pluribas quis 
dignissimus.— Quint. Inst., vii., 4, 21. Arar in Rhodandm influit 
incredibili lenitate, ita nt oculis in utram partem fluat judicari non 
possit.— Caes. Bell. Gall., i., 12. Neuter being merely a compound 
.oftUer with the negative particle ne^ does not require separate ex- 
planation. It signifies * neither of the two.* 

2. Ceterust in the masculine gender, occurs very rarely in the 
nominative singular, but is found in the oblique cases of the singu- 
lar, and in all the cases of the plural. - The feminine and neuter 
forms exist throughout both numbers. Its formation is not materi- 
ally different from that of uter. It differs from this word, besides 
retaining the relative sign c, only in having another form of the de- 
monstrative root, namely, e instead ofu (or o), and may, in fact, be 
properly enough regarded as the same pronoun. From the Greek 
koterd$t and the Sanscrit kataras, it is in like manner distinguished 
only by a change of vowels. With respect to its signification, it is 
properly relative, in so far differing from tUer, which js rather inter^ 
rogative ; and by virtue of its ending, terus, it has constant reference 
to two objects, corresponding in English, in its primary sense, to 

* which of the two.* In a secondary sense, that in which it is actu- 
ally used, it regards not so much different objects, as the same ob- 
ject or set of objects conceived as consisting of two parts or par- 
ties, of which il names the second after the first has already been 
referred to, and thus expresses «the other which,' *what other.' 
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Eap9Gi»aijin the plaral wthis sente maniiest, where Hoflen meilQi 
« the other perty,' in the aeme way with ol inpot. in Greek. It m 
fiem this sigmfioation that another, that of * the rest/ 19 derired. 
E. g. Cic. Invent., i., 41 : Si Testem et eeUrvm ornatum muUebrem 
pretii m^ria habeat. The whcrfe of female attire ia embraced in the 
writer's view, and after naming a i>art (M«<em), whatever else goes 
to constitute it is sutamed up ia one term (celen^m) as the other 
part ; and this may be expressed in English either by * the other* or 

* the rest.' Cohortes veteranas in fronts, post eas eetnvm exerot* 
torn in subsidiis locat.— Sail. Cat., c. 59. It is not to be confounded 
with reliquuMt -a, -urn, * that which is left,' * the rest,* although cape* 
ble of the same translation, since this wanta the idea of oppositioB 
or contrast between two parts of one common object, which is es- 
sential to ccieruM. It is true, however, that after the Augustan pe- 
riod, these words were frequently used indifferently. (See Freund, 
IjCX.) 3. From tUer comes the adverb utnm^ which is a neuter 
nominative or accusative, according as the matter of question to 
which it relates is the subject or object of a predicate, and retakw 
the peculiar signification c^ the pronoun from which it is derived* 
Heoce it is employed in the first member of an ioterrogative sen* 
tence containing a question, but only in the case where the quee- 
tion lies between two propositions, so that it is equivalent ia £»< 
glish to * whether of the two ?' E. g* Magna fuit contentio Mtntm 
moenibus se defenderent, an obviam irent hostibus acieque deeer* 
nerent. — Nep. Milt., 4. Nee quidquam aliud decernitur hoe bello 
nisi utrum simus necne. — Cic. ad Div., ii., 7. Sometimes mtnutm^ 
is used. 4. Vurqtu, compounded of uUr and fite, which, as in fm^ 
que, * every one' of an indefinite number, denotes individuality, that 
the objects referred to are to be taken separately. Qax, in this 
sense, may possibly be originally a demonstrative, fu having taken 
the place of the usual demonstrative sign t, as the Greek iU, * who,' 

* any one,' /a certain one,' corresponds to the Latia gtUt^ t and qu 
being interchanged. Compare the Greek penu with the Latin qum- 
que. Thus compounded, lUerque would signify * each of two,' de- 
noting each of two persons or things as equally the subjects or ob- 
jects of any action, yet with the accompanying idea of their being 
distinct, and acting or being acted upon separately. This distin- 
guishes this word from ambo^ * both,' which implies, it is true, two 
distinct peraons or things, but at the same time regards them as be- 
ing united in the same action or condition, and thus forming, as it 
were, a joint body. E. g. Curemus aequam iiterque partem ; tu al- 
terum, ego item alteram : nam ambo* curare propemodom reposcere 
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I dedMCl«-T«r. Ad^ U S. M. Una umbo abimrool lb- 
-Ter. (See Sehmalf. Sye., 844.) 6. The eonjanctioD e$t€rum 
is an aoeaeatiTe sinfular neuter ofceieruf^ and means properly *as 
to,' 'as respects the other or the remaining one of two.' and hence 
*for the rest,' < but,' dec. £. g» Via broTtor (erat) per loca deserta, 
€9UntM (* for the rest') dierum erat fere deoem. — Nep. £um., 8. 
Cetera^ which is likewise used, is the same in construction and 
signification, only it is the neater aoonsatiTe plural. E. g, Virum 
Cfeitra egregtum, seeota ambitio est. — Liv., i., 35. CeUroqtU and 
ceterofKM, both having the aecusatiye singular of eOenu {eettr^)^ 
eompoonded with the ablative ^ and fuin (see above, s/tofiis), 
wouM regularly signify * in the other way of two,' and hence have 
their usual meaning of * otherwise.' E. g. Ne vivaro, mi Attice si 
mihi non medo Tusculanum« ubi ^^erofui (' in aU other respects') 
sum libentur, dse. — Cic. ad Att., zii., 3. 

A. Cmmiative*. — ^This term is ap^ied to certain relative and de- 
Bionatrative iNnononna, such as ialU — qtuUi*^ whieht standing as the 
attributives of different nouns, and having the same substantive 
idea, answer to each other in such manner that the quality attributed 
to the one noun exactly repeats that attributed to the other, in kind, 
measure, or number; €.g. talis-^qualis, < such— as,' tantus— quan- 
tas, *80 great— as,' M-^quot^ «^as many— as,' dtc. Qualis (correla- 
tive taiiM) is formed by attaching to the feminine form of the de- 
monstrative root • the adjective ending iU»t as in nm-Uist kab-iUt, 
dec., which, however, here ioees. the short t, probably from contrac* 
tion with the root « ; and l^ prefixing the relative sign qu: thus, 
fws-(t><i«3Cftaiiia. The force of the ending Uit is the same as in 
umilis, dec, viz., it marks the root to which it is appended as the 
attribute or quality of any thing : thus §ini (cf. Greek Adm-M) conveys 
the notion of * likeness,* nm^it means * that which has the quality 
of likeness.' ia the same way, qualu has the signification of * hav* 
ing the property of wAirA,' or indoding, in order to make it intelli* 
gihle, the omrrelative ta^, * having the property of (that) which.' 
That is to aay, the noun to whiek taUt belongs is of the same qual- 
ity or kind aa that to which ptaH* belongs. In English, this mutual 
relation is exprsssed by < soeh— aa.' £. g. Qualu sumus, UiUt esse 
videamur — Cic. Ofif., iL, 18. 

Quantut (correlative tawhu) would seem to be compounded of the 
fomintne form of the relative in the aocusative case (f«f«m), snd the 
ending At«. This ending, which occurs also in piaiut, tohUt tamtw^ 
m the same with that seen in the ordinal numerals, and corresponds 
with die Greek teiminaHoii ste in the relative and demonstrative 
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pronoQM k6-»9s, td-sit, Ac, and with the ending (8t in the ordinal* 
tetar-tds, hek-tos, &c. In Sanscrit, the corresponding terminations 
are H, as seen in the relative ya-ti {quo-tus), the interrogatiye ka-H 
(qnohu), and the demonstrative ta-/t {toha), and that, as seen in the 
ordinal numerals tshatur'thas {quar-hu), shaah'thas {sex-tuM)^ dec. 
The corresponding English ending is tk, as in four-tk. From its sig- 
nification in the numerals it may he regarded as simply denoting the 
place in a regular series in which an object stands : thus aex, * six,' 
sex'iut, * in order sixth,* and may be not improbably conjectured to 
have in its consonant t the demonstrative sign which occurs as a 
prefix in tarn, and as a suffix in M, and which in English is both 
ik and t, as in tk-a-t, in Greelc t and de (de), as tosos {roaoc). Ode {rode). 
If so, the ending tus would properly signify « the pointing to a thing,' 
or, rather, from its adjective form, * the having the property of being 
pointed to.' From this would be derived its actual sense of denot- 
ing the place occupied in a series of like objects. This meaning 
would he readily applied to other ideas besides mere numbers, as 
to size, quantity, dec., still indicating the order in which such ob- 
jects occur in a regular succession. Thus quanhts would be that 
which in any series wherein quantity is the principle of arrange- 
ment, is to he taken at a certain amount expressed by the accnsa- 
tive quam : hence, taken in connection with the demonstrative tan- 
tus, it is in English equivalent to * so much — as.* This will explain 
why the accusative form quam (which before t becomes quan) was 
used as the radical term to which this ordinal ending should be 
attached ; for it furnishes, by virtue of a common signification of 
this case, a general expression or measure of quantity, and so may 
be compared with any one of the numeral signs. Quanttu bears 
the same relation to qtuim that sextut does to «ex, the difference be- 
ing only in the nature of the radical idea ; for while seztug marks 
that one which in a series of simple numerals stands * sixth* in or- 
der, quantut denotes that one which, in any series of quantities, has 
the same order that another sum expressed by tarn, in its ordinal 
fonn tantus, has : thus tantus, * up to tkat sum,* quatUtu, * up to 
which sum,* or more briefly, and as rendered into English, * so much 
— as.' Quantus always relates to quantity, qualis to quality. E. g, 
Hortensius fuit memoria tania quantam in uUo cognovisse me arbi- 
tror. — Cic. Brut., 88i 

Quotus (correlative totus) is formed of ^uo, the neuter accusative 
of the relative and interrogative pronoun, here used without the 
demonstrative particle d, and the ordinal ending tus above explain- 
ed : thus, qtuhtus. Hence it expresses in general terms, having 
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aee&88arUy reference to its correlative tohUj that whieh In any se- 
ries of oambers has the same place which another object expressed 
by to, * that/ in its ordinal form tolus, has : thas totut, * up to that 
number in order,* quotut, * up to which number in order/ or more 
briefly, and as usually expressed in English, *so many — as.' In 
the same way, hd$d$ (6<roc) in Greek, corresponding to quotus in Lat- 
in, and having the same radical with how in English, answers to 
toad$ {Toaoc)r'wl^ch. corresponds to lotiu in Latin, and has the same 
radical with so in English. To the English correlatives * how — «o,* 
when used in this sense, many is added to denote number, much to 
denote quantity, £rreat to denote extent. The only point of differ- 
ence between quoins and any ordinal numeral is to be found in the 
root, which is a relative (quo,* which') instead of a numeral, and in 
the reference which, from the nature of the root, is had to a de- 
monstrative of the like character {totus). It is owing to the com- 
bination of the ordinal sign with the accusative of the relative, and 
the necessary reference which such a relative has to a correspond- 
ing demonstrative, that there is conveyed by quotus and its correla- 
tive the idea of ' as many of the one as there are of the other.' It 
is used both as an interrogative and relative adjective pronoun, 
^hich should be remarked equally ofqttantus. E. g. Tu quotums esse 
velis rescribe. — Hor. Ep., i., 6, fin. Quo/a hora esti Quotus is 
sometimes used to express quantity, but with the idea of proportion 
attending it, so that it has the meaning of ' how great in proportion,' 
< how small in proportion.' E. g. £t qvMa (' how small'), pars homo 
sit terrai totius unus. — ^Lucret., vi., 652. Quamvis qvx)ta ('how 
small') portio faecis Achaei.— Juv., iii., 61. In this sense it is fre- 
quently joined with quisque. E. g. Quotus enim qvisque (' how few') 
pbilosophorum invenitur qui sit ita moratus ut ratio postulat.— Cic. 
Tusc, ii., 4. Quot is an indeclinable form of the same word, and is 
very commonly coupled with its correlative tot, whereas quotums can 
hardly be said to be actually used in connection with totus. E. g. 
Quot homines, tot causae. — Cic. de Or., ii., 31. Quoties, written 
also quotitns, and having for its correlative toiies or totiens, is an ad- 
verbial form of quotus, and is used with reference to time alone, to- 
ties — quoties, corresponding in English to * as often — as.' E. g. II- 
lud soleo mirari, non me toties accipere tuas litteras quoties a Quinto 
mihi fratre afferantur. — Cic. Ep. ad Div., vii., 7. This same ad- 
Terbtal ending is found in numerals, as millies, ' a thousand times,' 
tricies, * thirty times,' decies, * ten times,' &c. The compounds of 
quoins, as admitting of ready explanation from what has been said 
of the simple form, are purposely omitted. 
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Quam, haTing for its correlatiTe demonstratiTe tarn, has been suf* 
ficiently noticed under quantus, and quum, having for its correlatiTe 
film, has been considered ander the relative qui. 

The more special examination of the demonstratives correspond- 
ing to quohu, dec, has been reserved for this place, where advan- 
tage may be taken of explanations already given of the relative 
forms. It has been before observed that the signification of the one 
of two correlative forms can not be explained satisfactorily without 
involving the other. 

B. Correlative DemonttrtUives. — ^This class of demonstratives is 
distinguished by the t which is prefixed to the root, and which, it 
has been before remarked, is probably the same essentially as the d 
which is appended in the neuters i-d^ quo-dj dec, and is found in a 
fuller form in the Greek h^di {6-de), td-de {ro-de), &c. It would 
seem, further, that the demonstrative prefix t is closely connected 
with the ending ta in t-/a, with dem in i-dem^ qui-dem, and with dam 
in qui-dam, &c. ; for dem will correspond to di in Greek, aod dam to 
ta. Throughout the forms in which it occurs, /, as here regarded, 
obtains the sense of pointing to, as with the finger, and so is prop- 
erly called a demonstrative sign. It is to be observed, that in tbe 
Greek language this sign occurs both at tbe beginning and end of 
some words ; thus t-b-de ; so in Sanscrit t-a-d. Tbe same letter, 
and its equivalents d and tk, are used in the same sense in other 
languages ; thus in the German <2-er, d-as, English th-is, th^-t, &c. 
Talis (correlative qualis) is formed of the demonstrative prefix t, 
the feminine root a, and the ending lis (i-lis) : thus t-a-{i)lis, t-a4is, 
(See above, p. 143, qu-a-lis.) The signification of talis so perfectly 
corresponds to that of the correlative qualisj constantly having ref- 
erence to kind or quality, that it hardly requires further explanation. 
In English it answers to * such,* followed by * as.' Socrates banc 
yiam ad gloriam proximam et quasi compendiariam dicebat esse, si 
pis id ageret ut qualis haberi vellet, talis esset.— Cic Oflf., ii., 12. 
I^e correlative qualis is frequently omitted, talis retaining its appro- 
ate sense. E. g. Non equidem hoc divinavi, sed aliquid tale pn- 
tayi fore.— Cic ad Att.^ xvi., 8. The compound trUseumque, * of 
whoever kind,* and tbe adverb taliter, <in such Frse,* do not de- 
mand separate explanation. 

Tantus (i. e. t-an-ttu) entirely conforms in its composition and in 
its signification to its correlative quantus, the only difiference being 
in the use of the demonstrative instead of the relative prefix, and 
the consequent change in the sense. Tantus, like quantus, refers 
to quantity alone, and is to be explained in the same way. It cor- 
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responds in English to • so much/ ' so great.* £. g. Tantam eoram 
mulHtudinem interfecerunt quantum fuit diei spatium. — Gaes. 6., ii., 
11. Tantum cuique tribuendom quanhMi ipse efficere possis. — Cic 
Lael, 20. The correlative is frequently omitted. E, g. Cum me 
hac laetitia tonto, et tanti* affecistis gaudiis. — Plant. Poen., y., 4, 
10(|. TaiUu9 is sufficiently distinguished by ita correlative charac 
ter from nmliua. 

The adverb tantum, * so much,* * only/ is an accusative case, ex< 
pressing the amount to which the proposition which it defines is to 
be limited, the extent in which it is to be taken, and in English 
would be properly expressed by < as to so much ;* * as regards so 
much.' E.g. Rex tantum anctoritate ejns motus est nt Tissapber- 
nem hostem judicaverit. — ^Nep. Con., 4. From this comes second- 
arily the sense of < only,* 'merely.' E. g. Nomen tantum virtotis 
usurpas : quid ipsa valeat ignoras. — Cic. Pared., 2. Notus mibi 
nomine tantum. — Hor. Sat., i., 9. Tantum, * only,* when used as an 
adverb, is easily distinguished from solum by attending to its proper 
notion of quantity or extent, which it retains. It indicates that a 
proposition is to be taken up to the extent marked, and no farther, 
as in the examples given. Sdum, * alone,* the accusative of solus, 
shows that the proposition which it qualifies is to be understood of 
some one object named, and of none besides. E. g. De re una so- 
lum dissident de ceteris mirifice congruunt. — Cic. de Leg., i., 20. 
Modo, * only,' * provided that,' more nearly resembles tantum, but 
differs from it in marking, in a general way, that the speaker will 
have the proposition taken within the proper or usual bounds or 
limits marked by the term which modo qualifies. E. g. Litterae. 
quae secundis rebus delectationem modo (* merely,' * just as stated') 
habere videbantur, nunc vero etiam salutem. — Cic. Ep. ad Div., vi., 
12. (See Schmalf Syn., 393, and Weissenb., ^ 336.) The com- 
pound tantummodo does not require explanation. Tantisper, * for so 
long,' Used exclusively of time, * for so long time,' is probably com- 
pounded oftanti as a genitive case, and the particle per, which gives 
increased force to the former part of the compound, being probably . 
the preposition per, and signifying * thoroughly,' < quite,' *so long 
time as ever.' The s is merely euphonic, as in iste, dtc. The geni- 
tive tanti in this compound is used, as that case is frequently used, 
to express the value of any thing in a general way, as distinguished 
from the specific price or instrument of purchase ; that is to say, it 
is employed to mark more definitely the limits within which the pre- 
ceding expression is to be received — a meaning which is itself de- 
rived from the primary sense of the genitive case. E, g. Frument- 
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urn tmOi fait qmnti iste aestimaTlt.— Cio. Verr., 6, 84. The differ- 
ence in tbe oomponnd under ooDsideration i», that it reiera to time, 
and BO expceaees the limit of time within which an action occqrai, 
ptr adding the notion of * oat and out,* * quite.' E. g. Ego te meum 
ease dici tanttMfer (* for ao long time*) volo dum quod te dignum eat 
laciea.— Ter. Heaut., i., 1, 64. Viveret tanHsper quoad ficret per- 
mutatio. — Gell., vi., 4. In the sense here mentioned, this word ia 
followed by dam or quoad, as in the above examples, and these an- 
awer to the aenae of per quite as much as to that of tarn. TatUuper 
ia naad, aecondarily, in tbe sense of * meantime,' * all the while,' and 
then ia not attended by these particles. £. g. Tantisper hie ego ad 
jannam conoeaaero. — Plant. Aul., iv., 6» 6. Totos dies scribo, non 
quo profieiam quid, aed tafUuper impedior. — Cic. Att., xii., 14. Tan- 
topere is compounded of (anio and cpere, as in the following exam- 
ple : Hoc erat ecaator, quod me vir (mUo op^re orabat mens — Plaut. 
Gas., iii., %t 8. 

Tohu is in formation, and was originally in signification as well, 
tbe correlative of quotum, from which it differs in the same way that 
taniuM does from qtuuUutt Udit from gico/tf, 4cc. It would according- 
ly be composed of the demonstrative prefix ty the root o, which is 
Been in the neuter qu-ihd, and in the Greek t-a-de, and the ordinal 
ending tiu, as in quo-ttts, dec., as above explained. Tbe demonatra- 
tive to, which is here assumed as the root to which the ending tus 
is attached, does not, it is true, opcur aeparately in Latin, but is 
aeen in the Greek article to, and in to-di, and might safely be infer- 
red firoffi the adverbs turn and <am. The Greek demonstrative to- 
s68 is the same with to-tus. If tbe formation ofto-tu* has been cor- 
rectly given, and if the ending (ic« be admitted to have the force at- 
tributed to it above, namely, that of denoting position in a series, 
then this word will differ from the ordinal numerals only in the na- 
ture of the radicalJdea ; and as quin^tw means that object which in 
a series of numbers occupies the place of the number five, * fifth,' 
so to-tus signifies that which in a series holds the place marked by 
uhat,' just as quotut marks that which in a series oecupies the 
place of*iokieh.' Again, numbers being had in view, and totut and 
quotus being used as correlatives, tbe expression * that in a series 
of numbers — which in a like series' would be equivalent to * as 
many of the one set of numbers as of the other.' A boy holds five 
marbles in one hand, and five in tbe other ; t. e. in this view, the 
number in the one hand exactly tallies with the number in the oth- 
er, or may be counted against it — we say he has * as many' in one 
hand 'as' in the other. The demonstrative tottu marks the one 
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Dumber, the relative quotus tbe other answering to it. From thio 
sense, in which totu9 seldom ocenrs in use, would come secondarily 
that of * all,' < the whole ;* for when totus is used as the correlatiTe 
of quoiua, in the sense of * as maoy-~as,' one set of objects is mark* 
ed as occupyiog the same place in the series that another does, so 
that if the one be applied to or counted against the other, as mual 
be conceived in such oorrelatiyes as relate to number, it will per* 
fectly coincide with it, and include the entire set ; and this readily 
gives the idea * of the whole,* « all.' Thus, when I say * he sent as 
many soldiers as were in the garrison,' it is plain that the number 
sent coincides with the number in the garrison, and that it is just 
the same thing to say * he sent all the soldiers in the garrison.* 
This secondary signifidatioa of t<hiU9, it will be observed, depends 
entirely upon its connection with quoius as its correlative, or is due 
to the mutual relation of the two rather than to the peculiar mean- 
ing of totu9. The explanation oftohu here given receives confirm- 
ation from the use of the relative Ao-«d* in GreelE, whieh, although 
in connection with to-iog it properly signifies < so many— as,' is yet 
very frequently employed (titds being onutted) in tbe sense of "all.* 
E. g. Xen. Anab., iv., 1, 4 1^ and 2, ^ 17. Bot neither is tohu of by 
any means common occurrence in this sense, in which reference is 
had to a number of objects ; some examples, however, are cited : 
thus, Plaut. Mil. GL, ii., 2, 57 : Quoi bini custodes semper mi$ horie 
accubant. It is commonly used in the sense of * the whole,' * tbe 
entire mass of any thing,' in opposition to its parts. E,g, Quanta 
est gula quae sibi totM Ponit aprosi * whole boars.'— Juv. Sat, I, 
140-1. Eaque Ma nocte continenter ierunt : nullam partem noo- 
tis itinere intermiaso, in fines Lingonum pervenerunt-^aeo. B. G., 
i., 26. This more usual signification of tohu is derived from what 
has been pointed out as a secondary meaning, the transition being 
easy from the idea of * all' of any number of objects to that of the 

< whole' of any object conceived as the aggregate of the parts which 
compose it. It is in this sense that tohu is to be distinguished from 
omtisj, which means 'oU' of any number regarded as made up of in- 
dividuals, the whole number having a reference to the individuals 
which compose it : hence oimitt obtains 1^0 the signification of 

< every ' £. g. Tota mente atque onmbuB artubus oontremesco. — 
Cic. de Oiat., i., 26. T<9te«, however, is sometimes seemingly con- 
founded with omntf. Cunctut (contracted from eonjunctua) is like- 
wise translated by * all,' but with the idea of the individual objects 
composing a number being taken together, * all together,' * in a body,* 
•o that it is oppoaed to ttngulstim. It is most frequently used itt 
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the plaral. E. g. Populus RomaDUS antecedebat fortitudine cuneta* 
Dationes. — Nep. Annib., 1. Cunctis bppidis castellisque desertis. — 
Caes. B. G., ii.. 29. Sometimea it is used in tbe singular, and is 
oecaaioaaUy confounded with onmU. (See Face. Lex., and Freund*s 
Lat. Woerterb.) UniversttM, again, is expressed in English by * all,* 
but differs from the other words which have the same translation in 
this, that it is intended to comprehend the entire number or mass, 
to the exclusion of all exceptions of either the individuals compos- 
ing a number, or of the parts constituting a whole, * all at one view,' 
< all without exception.* E. g. Xerxes univtfae Europae helium 
intulit. — Nep. Them., 2. Themistocles (Graecos) umtergos pares 
(Persia) esse aieh^t, disperses testabatur perituros. — ^Nep. ib., 4. 
DenM>critus ita ausus est ordiri : Haec loquor de universis. Nihil 
excipit deque non profitetur : quid enim esse potest extra universal 
— Cic. Acad., 4, Cv 23. A few additional examples of the synonyms 
above mentioned may be given. Cui Senatus totam rempublicam, 
omnem Italiae pubem, cuncta populi Romani arma commiserat. — Cic. 
pro Mil., 23. * The whole commonwealth — every one of the Italian 
youth — the united armies of tbe Roman people.* Omne coelum 
(< every clime') totamque cum universo inari terram (*the whole 
earth with the entire sea,* excepting no portion) mente complexus. 
-*Cic. de FiD., ii., 34. 

Tot, having quot for its correlative, has the same origin with to- 
tut, but ia indeclinable, and has retained the primary sense which 
tohu has lost. By Pott (Etym. Forsch., ii., 134), lot and quot are 
considered to be abridged forms of toto quoto. If his view be true^ 
they are accusatives neuter of toitu quotus. Tot is found conjoined 
with its correlative, which is not tbe case with totut. £. g. Quot 
homines, tot sententiae. — Ter. Pborm., ii., 4, 14. * There are as 
many opiniona as there are men.* Of the adverb totie*, and oitoti- 
dem, &c., it is hardly necessary to speak. 

A word may be inserted here in regard to turn and torn, and their 
compounds, wl^ich might have been noticed in connection with the 
simple demonstrative pronouns. Turn is the demonstrative corre- 
sponding as its correlative to quum, and is the accusative case sin- 
gular of a pronoun which does not occuf in the Latin language, ex- 
cept in this word turn, in torn, and in the derivatives totus, tanttts, 
talis, 6lo. ; but is seen in to {to), tbe neuter nominative singular, 
and in the oblique cases of the Greek article. Turn is always to be 
regarded as the correlative of ^um, and, as an accusative case, is to 
be explained in the same way with ihia word. (See above, p. 127.) 
It is used only in reference to time, and corresponds to * then* in 
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English : turn — quum, * then — when.* Tunc is turn compounded with 
the demonstrative suffix c (ee), m becoming n before c. Tunc is 
used in the same general sense as tuntj with the additional demon- 
strative force communicated by the particle c, and is to be under- 
stood as having reference to nunc^ * now,' whether this be express- 
ed or not. E. g. Macedones milites ea tunc erunt fama qua Romani 
nunc feruntur. — ^Nep. £um., 3. Besides the stronger demonstrative 
sense which tunc has as compare^ with tum^ and its referring to 
nunc as its correlative instead of to quumy it differs from it in this 
respect also, that it refers to a more precise and definite point of 
time, while turn embraces a larger period with the attending circum- 
stances ; and this holds good even when turn is followed by nunc^ 
as it sometimes is. E. g. Erat tunc excusatio oppressis, nunc nulla 
est. — Cic. Phil., vii., 5. Turn eramus in maxima spe, nunc ego 
qaidem in nulla. — Cic. Att., ix., 19. (See Schmalf. Syn., 625.) 
Tarn is the correlative of ^uam, and is an accusative case singular 
of the feminine demonstrative /a, which occurs in talit, tantua, &c., 
being itself formed of the simple feminine demonstrative a and the 
prefix ty just as quam ia formed of the same root and the prefix qu. 
Tarn has for its common signification < so much ;' this it obtains from 
its accusative form, which would properly mean * up to that/ * as 
much as that/ while quam would express < up to which :* tam—quam^ 
standing as correlatives, have the meaning of < as much as that — 
which,' * so much — as,' < so — as,' * as — as.' E. g. Canis tarn placida 
est quam est aqua. — Plant. Most., iii., 2, 165. Nihil est tarn popu- 
lare (piam est bonitas. — Cic. Ligar., 12. Tam^ with its correlative, 
being used to express that one thing is in the same amount as an- 
other, is frequently employed with adjectives and with adverbs, and 
but seldom with verbs, to mark equality in the degree in which the 
quality or condition expressed exists in two or more objects ; and 
this distinguishes tarn from nc and ita. Sometimes quam is omit- 
ted, its place being supplied by another form of expression, as ut 
and the subjunctive, or left for the mind to fill up. E. g. Nunquam 
reo cuiquam tarn humili, tarn sordido, tarn nocenti, tarn alieno, tarn 
praecise negavi, quam hie mihi.— Cic. ad Att, viii., 4. Non essem 
tarn inurbanus ut eo graverer quod vos cupere sentirem. — Cic. de 
Orat., ii., ult. Tarn insolenter et tam diu.— Caes. B. G., i., 14. 
Tanquam, • as,' * as though,' * as if,' used both with and without oth- / 
er particles, as »i, sict ita, is merely the correlatives tam — quam writ- 
ten as one word, and its meaning is immediately derived from that 
which has already been explained as belonging to them, namely, 
<80 much/ *a8.* E.g. Repente te tanquam serpens e latibulis in- 
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tolUti, * as a serpent.*— Cic. in Vatin, c. 2. Here the sense of tan^ 
quam is properly ' as much as,* * to the same extent with,* and from 
this comes secondarily that of * as,* ^as though.* That this is true 
is more obvious, if possible, from the following example : < Nostin' 
ejus natum Phaedriam ? Dav. Tanquam te ; * just as well as I know 
you.* — Ter. Phorm., i., 2, 14. TamdiUf in the sense of * so long,' 

* so long time (as),* is frequently used as a compound, and tarn in 
ibis word is to be explained in the same way as above, qtuimdiu an- 
swering to latndiu as its correlative. E. g. Tamdiu requiesco quam- 
diu ad te scribo. — Cic. Att., ix., 4. Tandem is compounded of tarn 
and the demonstrative suffix dem, as in quidem, idem, 6lc., m being 
exchanged for n before d- This word would have primarily the 
same sense with tarn, only rendered more emphatic by the addition 
of dem, viz., it would express, spoken in regard to time, the point 
up to which it extends, * up to that — there ;* and from this comes 
secondarily its ordinary meaning, * at length,* * at .last,* ' finally.* 
Compare the phrases ad extremum, ad uUimum, &c. £. g. Tandem 
yulneribus defessi pedem referre coeperunt. — Caes. B. G., iii., 21. 

To this class of correlative demonstrative pronouns properly be- 
longs donee, * until,* * as long as,* more anciently written donicum, 
as Plant. AuL, i., 19 : Si respexis donicum ego te jussero. Con- 
sidering this as the full form, of which the common is merely an 
abridgment, there is little reason to doubt that it is materially the 
same with the Greek tenika (ri/vt/ca), * then,' the demonstrative an- 
swering to the relative henika {r^viKa), * when,' and to the interroga- 
tive penika {irtiviKd), * when V Tenika (r^viira) is a neuter accusa- 
tive plural of the adjective form, used adverbially, and is compound- 
ed of ten {npf), the accusative feminine singular of the demonstra- 
tive ho, he, to {6, ^, to), English * he,* * she,* * the,* and the adjective 
ending Udt, which expresses that the noun to which it is attached 
is to 'be taken as the qualification of some object, so that tenika 
(TtjviKa) would signify having the property of *that.' Referring to 
time, and used as an accusative in the sense of ^as to,* it means 

* as regards that time,* * then.* Donicum differs from tenika in be- 
ing, in its ending, an accusative neuter of the singular instead of 
the plural, in having d instead of t for the demonstrative sign, and 
in having for the former, or demonstrative part of the compound, 
the masculine or neuter instead of the feminine, donz=dum, Greek 
ten (n?v)=Latin tarn. The demonstrative don or dum may be re- 
garded as essentially the same with the Greek demonstrative ton 
{tov), for which the Latins had turn. The Greek tin is the same as 
the Latin tarn. The second member of the compound, ieus, IcMm, 
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is the same as the Greek ending ikdg, and occurs in a few words, 
as Op!cas, cimcus, &c. This being the composition of donicunif the 
proper signification wbaM be 'up to,* < as far as /Ao// and, snp- 
posing it to refer to time, * up to that time,' * as far as that time,' 

* while,' * as long as,* * until.' £. g. Donee armati confertique abi- 
bant, peditum labor in persequendo fnit. — ^Liv., vi., 18. Donee {* so 
long as') oris felix multosnumerabis amicos. — ^Otid. Trist., i., 9,6. 

Dum, * whilst,' * until,' is the same with the first part of the com- 
pound in don-icum, only the m is retained as the sign of the accuaa- 
tive, while in donicum and donee, H has taken its place. Dum ap- 
pears to be only a different form of turn, <then,' in which d is used 
' instead of t as the demonstrative prefix, and is to be regarded as 
an accusative case. So viewed, and considered as referring to 
time, its proper sense would be * up to, amounting to, as far as, that 
time,' * until,' * while or whilst.' E. g. Sed dum (* whilst') tota do- 
mus rheda componitur una, substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque 
Capenam.^Juv. Sat., iti., 10. Expectabo dum (* while') venit. — 
Ter. Eun., i., 2, 126. Dum (' so long as') Latine loqoentur literae, 
quercus huic loco non deerit. — Gic. de Leg., i., 1. Dum has also 
the signification of " provided,' which is derived from the general 
sense here assigned to it, only consideraUy modified by the sense 
of the subjunctive mood, when joined with which it presents this 
peculiar sense. The subjunctive having the sense of contingency 
and of future time, dum conjoined with it will express * up to,' 

* against,' an event contingent in future time ; and this is the sense 
of * until,' and ' provided that.' E. g. Neque id quibus modis asse- 
queretur, dum sibi regnum pararet, quicquam penei babebat. — Sail. 
Cat., 5. 

Indefinite Pronouns.— The pronouns of this class, which in form 
resemble, for the most part, the relatives, are distinguished in re- 
gard to their signification by having reference, not to an object al- 
ready named, as is the case with the relatives, but to a person or 
thing contemplated in the dlind of the speaker, and so referred to, 
but without being definitely pointed out, as in English, * some one,' 

* each one,' • every one,' &c. The words which compose this class 
all agree in this characteristic, but they differ from each other ac- 
cording to the different points of tlew in which an Object may be 
regarded as indefinite : thus tiliquis, * some one,' guis, *^any one,' 
quidamy * a certain one,' * one,' quisque^ * every one,* 4«J. A very 
close relation exists, as might be expected, between the Interroga- 
tive and the indefinite pronouns, both in form and signification : 
thus quit and qui belong at the same time to both classes, and both 

Ga 
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•priog direcUy from the relative. The relative refers to an objeet 
known ; the interrogative to an object unknown, and therefore in- 
quired for ; the indefinite, also, to an object not known, or, if known 
to the speaker, not made known to the hearer. The indefinite pro- 
noons are both substantive and adjective, the former being in some 
oases distingnished from the latter by a separate form, in the same 
way that the snbstantive is distinguished from the adjective inter- 
rogative pronoun. Of these pronouns, quis and qui may be viewed 
as simple ; the rest, as aliquis, quidam, quisquam, dec., as compound. 

Quis masculine, quis (and qua) feminine, quid neuter ; qui mas- 
culine, quae (and qua) feminine, quod neuter, * any one,' * any thing.' 
The former of these, quis, which for the nominative singular femi- 
nine has quis and qua, for the neuter quid, and for the plural nom- 
inative qui masculine, quae feminine, quae and qua neuter, is used 
substantively; the latter, which has for the nominative singular 
qui masculine, quae (and qua) feminine, quod neuter ; and for the 
nominative plural qui masculine, quae feminine, quae (and qua) neu- 
ter, is used adjectively. (See Krueger, ^ 425.) The distinction in 
meaning between these two forms of the indefinite pronoun is the 
same that was mentioned in speaking of the interrogative pronouns. 
E. g. Quid enim quit aliud esse causae putet, nisi, &c. — Cic. de 
Orat., i., 6, 16. Qoare quotiescumque dicetur male de se quie me- 
reri, intelligetur, dec. — Cic. Fin., v., 10. In both of these examples 
quit marks the persons merely, and so is said to be used substan- 
tively. In the following example, qui regards also the condition or 
character of the person or thing, and is said to be used adjectively : 
Si Romae esses, tamen neque nos lepore tuo, neque te (si qui est 
in me) meo frui liceret, * if any such thing there is in me.* — Cic. ad 
Div., vii., 1. It should be observed that the terms substantive and 
adjective, as above employed, are intended rather to be understood ^ 
of the signification than of the mere grammatical use of these 
words, so that qwM will retain its ptoper sense though associated 
with a noon, and gut, in like manner, though it should be found un- 
associated with any noun. It may be remarked, at the same time, 
of quid (and so of aUquid), that it is used only as a noun ; e^g. Si 
quid habee: Habes aliquid: furthe;r, that the plural neuter qua is 
used as a noun. E. g. Si qtuL erunt doce me quamodo ea efiugere 
possim. — Cic. Att., viii., 2. (See Krueger, L. 6., ^ 426, seqq.) 

Quis and qui, * any one,' differ from aliquit and aliqui, * some one,* 
in this, that they indicate an object merely conceived by the mind, 
and without any regard to its actual existence or non-existence— 
any possible or oonoeivable person or thing. Accordingly, they are 
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found associated commonly with interrogative and conditional, and 
in general with dependent propositions, after si, sive, nisi, ut, ne, 
num, quunif quo, quarUo, &c. E. g. Fit plerumque at ii qui boni quid 
▼olant afferre, affingont aliqmd quo faciant id quod nuntiant laetius. 
— Cic. Phil.i i., 3. On the other band, aliquis, tUiqua, aliquid (sub- 
stantive), and aliqtd, aliqua (rarely aliquae), aliquod (adjective), refer 
to some one or other of any number of objects, with the accompany- 
ing idea of the actual existence of such object, but without any 
specific indication of the individual. Compare the phrase ne quid 
timete, with timebat omnia Pompeius ne aliquid vos timeretis. — Cic. 
Mil., 24. (SeeBillr., ^ 204 ; Zumptr^ 708 ; Ramsh., ^ 159, 2, Anm. 
6 ; Freund^s Woerterb., s. v. aliquis.) Aliqvis is compounded oiali 
and the indefinite pronoun quis ; and, admitting the signification of 
the former element {ali) before assigned to it, viz., that, if a demon- 
strative adjective pronoun, its meaning is such as the composition 
would suggest, viz., that of ^uw rendered more definite by the addi- 
tion oiali, * that.' Both quis and aliquis differ from quidam, 'one,' 
* a certain one,' inasmuch as this ISist denotes an object, the exist- 
ence of which is not only assumed, but which is regarded as known 
to the speaker and individually present to his mind, only not named 
or specifically pointed out to the hearer, and so left to this extent 
undefined. E, g. Accurrit quidam (* a certain person') notus mihi 
nomine tantum. — Hor. Sat., i., 9, 3. This peculiar sense of quidam, 
by which it denotes an object definite to the speaker, but left indef- 
inite to the hearer, is owing to the conjunction of the demonstrative 
dam, pointing to an object, with the indefinite pronoun qui. One 
or more additional examples of aliquts may be here introduced. 
Vellem aliquis ex vobis robustioribus hunc maledicendi locum sus- 
cepisset. — Cic. Coel., 3. Ad vos singulos aliquid ex hoc agro per- 
veniet. — Cic. Agr., i., 31. Tu si es in Epiro mitto ad nos de tuis 
aliquem tabellarium. — Cic. ad Att., v., 18. Plura multo homines 
indicant odio, aut amore, aut cupiditate, aut iracunda, aut dolore, 
aut laetitia, aut spe, aut timore, aut aliqua permotione mentis, quam 
veritate. — Cic. Or., ii., 42. In the last example, aliqua has the same 
force with alia qua.- (See Ramsh., ^ 159, 2» note 5, *.) 

Quisquam, quaequam, quidquam (and quicquam), * any one,' * any 
one whosoever,' * any thing whatsoever,' is used only substantively, 
and is composed of the indefinite pronoun quis, and of the particle 
quam, which augments the indefinite sense oCquis, so that instead 
of * any one,' it obtains the signification of * any one whosoever.' 
This force quam has also when placed before the superlative, where 
it is expressed in English by * as possible % c. g- ut praesidium quam 
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amicissimam, si qnid facto opaa esset, haberet. — Caes. 6. O., i., 4S. 
The meaning here attributed to quam is to be referred primarily to 
the property which the accusative has, as has been already so fre- 
quently remarked, of marking the measure or amount to which any 
action or quality reaches ; and to be understood, requires that its 
correlative tarn shall be supplied, so that quam amicissimom is 
equivalent to * as friendly as that which is most friendly.* From 
this primary sense comes that of * the most possible,' and the simi- 
lar meaning conveyed in English by the ending * ever,' * soever,' as 
in • whoever,' •whosoever.' The word ullus, the etymology of which 
is unknown to the writer, is used as the adjective form correspond- 
ing to quisquam^ having the same meaning. Both, as might be in- 
ferred from their expressing an object in the most indefinite sense 
possible, or as being any one equally of a class of objects which has 
no limits set to its number, but rather includes all conceivable be- 
ings of fhe kind had in view by the speaker, have the idea of exclti- 
siveness, not admitting the opposite propositi6n, allowing no excep- 
tions. Hence quisquam stands in contrast with netnot ullut with 
nuUus, and so may be readily distinguished from quu and aliqutM. 
These pronouns, consistently with the sense attributed to them, are 
used, like unquam and nMquam, especially in negative propositions 
marked by non^ neque, netnOf nunquamt tinci &c., and by such verbs 
as negoy netciOf ignoro^ veto, &c., and in propositions which, being In- 
terrogative, have the force of a negative. E. g. Veni Athenis, in- 
quit Democritus, neque me quuquam ibi agnovit. — Cic. Tusc., y., 
36. Nihil turpius physico quam fieri sine causa quidquam dicere. — 
Cic. Fin., i., 6. An quisquam potest sine perturbatione mentis iraa- 
ci?— Id. Tusc, iv., 24. Sine utlo periculo legionis delectae cum 
equitatu proelium fore videbat. — Caes. B. iQ., i., 46. Chaerea id- 
circo capite et soperciliis semper est rasis, ne tUlum pilum viri boni 
habere dicatur. — Cic. Q. Rose, 7. On account of the negative 
sense which sometimes attends it, these pronouns are occasionally 
found with the comparative degree. E g. Diutius in hac urbe quam 
in alia uUa commbratus est. — Cic. Ver., iv., 55. Sometimes like- 
wise they are used in conditional propositions with W, where aliquis 
or quis would ordinarily be employed, to give to the condition more 
of uncertainty or doubt of its reality. E.g. Aut enim nemo, quod 
quidem magls credo, aut, « quisquam (• if any one conceivably') iHe 
sapiens fuit. — Cic. de Amic, 2. (See Zampt, No. 709.) Si quu- 
quam'esi timidus in magnis periculosisque rebus, is ego sum.— Cic. 
Ep. ad Div., vi., 14. 

^onnnllusy * some one/ in the singular is used only adjectively, 
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non nemo being employed instead when It is required to denote a 
person, and non nihil when it is required to denote a thing in this 
sense substantively. In the plural, HonnuUi is nsed both substan- 
tively and adjectively. 

Nonniil^s, b&ing composed of non and nuUu$, signifies properly 
« not — ^no one*=» some one,* * something,' and, by a very common 
figure of speech, * many a one,* * many a thing,' in the plural * not a 
few,' &c. E. g. Zeuzis tabulas pinxit qnarum nonmdia pars usque 
ad nostram memoriam mansit, < some part,' * no inconsiderable part.' 
— Cic. In., ii., 1. (Schmalf. Syn., 621.) From quiAamj *a certain 
one,' and ullust < any one,' and from quis, * any one,' and quUquam, 

• any one whosoever,' this word is very readily distinguished ; from 
eUiquis, * sbme one,' it difibrs as standing opposed to nuUiiBy * no - 
one,' and so marking an object which is not merely i^defined as 
to the individual, which is the case with ntiquisy but which is loft 
nndetermined in every other respect but thn, that it is not a non- 
entity. When it relates to quantity, it conveyis naturaHy the notion 
of something indefinitely small, and when humber is cdncemed, that 
of a number indefinitely small. Thus aiiqua pars means *sdme 
part,' the particular part being undetermined ; but nonnuUa pars 
means *some part' opposed to *no part,' it being undetermined 
how small or how great a part ; again, aliqui homines means ' some 
men,' the individuals being undetermined ; but nonnuHi hbmintis, 

* some men,' the number being undetermined, it may be more, it 
may be less, still ii is more than none. It has already been seen 
how, in a secondary sense, nonnullusj plural nonnuRi, ibSj^ifies 
*many a one,' *a considierable hnmber,' <not a few,' dte. E.g. 
Qnodmihi ne eveniat nonnulhim periculum est. — Plant. Capt., i., l, 
23. Toum cidnsilium nanmiUa in re emehdaire possum. — Cle. Mur., 
c. 20. 

Nullut non is nsed in the very opposltis sense of • etevy one,' In 
the neuter « every thinig,' withdut exception. £. g. jVte£/« remtn 
snarum non relicta inter hosteis.— Liv., viii., 26. NtdUt non hiHiorss 
cepit. — Suet. Caes., 76. So nikU non, * every thing,' nemo n^ * eir- 
ery boidy.' E. g. Tanta prosperitas Caesarete est coMSOeau ut m- 
hil non tribneret ei fortuna. — Nep. Att., 19. Aperte adnlantem 
nemo non videt, nisi qui a^modum est ezcors.^Cie. de Amic, c. 26. 
(See Zumpt, TSd.) 

Aliquoiy *8ome,' (Compounded of «/i, as seen in aliu», aiiquU, dee., 
and quot, is to be distif»gttished fmat nonmdti, and from qui^am in 
the plural, by its marking objects as indefinite in regard to number. 
E.g. Ut aliquot saltern nuptiia prodat dies.— Ter. Andr., ii., l, 15 
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In pariando idiquoi affberont liberae.-— Ter. Andr., ir., 4, 32. (Cf. 
Freuod Woerterb., s. v.) 

Quispiam, quaepiam, quidpiam, or quippiam (substantive), quodpi- 
cm (adjective), * any one whosoever,' < any thing whatsoever,' < some 
one or other,' * something or other/ is, not of frequent occurrence, 
and would seem to be used properly only in affirmative propositions, 
in this differing from quxsquam. It is composed of the indefinite 
pronoun quit, and of the particle ptam, which is found only in a few 
other compounds, as iMptom, * any where at all,' nuspiam, * no where 
at all,' quopiam, * to whatsoever point,' ' whithersoever.' The more 
probable opinion in regard to this particle is, that it is another form 
of quam, as pitpU is said to have been used in the Oscan language 
for quidquid. (See Face. Lex., s. v. piam.) It is confirmed by the 
identity in signification of uspiam and usqnam, quopiam and quoquam. 
If this view be correct, it will follow that quitpiam is not essentially 
different from quisquam. In fact, the only important difference is 
that already mentioned, its occurrence in afilrmative rather than 
negative propositions. On the other hand, it is often found associ- 
ated, like quisquamf with conditional phrases. E. g'Si grando quid- 
piam nocuit. — Cic. or Nat. Peor., iii., 35.- Quid si hoc voluit quit- 
piam Deusi Where it may be expressed by * some one or other.' 
— ^Ter. Eun., v., 2, 36. Neque Alexander, nee quispiam (* any one 
irhosoever') successorum ejus. — ^Just., xxxviii., 7. From the fact 
that it sometimes obtains the sense of * some one or other,' it has 
been compared with aUquit, than which, however, it would seem to 
be more indefinite. E.g. Forsitan aliquis aliquando ejusmodi quid- 
piam fecerit, ' something or other,' * somewhat.' — Cic. Verr., ii., 32. 
Pecuniam si cuipiam (' any person's whosoever') fortuna ademit, aut 
nalieujus (*of some one') eripuit injuria. — Cic. Quint., 1^. 

Quidam, quaedam, quiddam (substantive), quoddam (adjective), * a 
certain person or thing,' * one,' differs from aliquis, * some one,' in 
always referring to some specific object bad in view by the speak- 
er, which, however, he either can -not, or does not care to define 
^more precisely. E. g. Accurrit quidam (' a, certain person,' * a per- 
son') notus mihi nomine tantum. — Hor. Sat., i., 9, 3. It may some- 
times be expressed in English by ' a,' ' an.' E, g. Est quatdam ita 
perspicua Veritas (' there is a truth so palpable') ut eam infirmare 
nulla res possit. — Cic. Quinct., 26. Quidam is sometimes used to 
give a milder form to a proposition which the speaker does not mean 
shall be taken strictly according to the letter, as in English we say 
' a kind of,' * a sort of E.g. Neque enim te fugit omnium lauda- 
tarom artium procreatricem tfuoiMam^ et quasi parentem philosophi- 
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am ab homiDibus doctissimis jadicari. — Cio. Orat., i., 3, 9. (BiUr., 
^ 200, Addq. 2.) 

Instead ofquidanh the phrase nescio qui$ ia sometimea employed, 
but commonly in a derogatory sense. E.g. Prope me hie mteio 
quu loquitur. — Plaut. Pers., i., 3, 19. Fortasse non jejunnm boo 
nescio quid (* this little someihing not worth mentioning') quod ego 
gessi, et contemnendnm Tidebitur. — Cic. ad Div., zt., 14. (See 
Grotef., ^ 98.) 

CertuM is sometimes added to quidam to make the reference more 
definite. E. g, Ut saltatori motas non quivis, sed, certut quidam eai 
datus ; sic vita agenda est ctrto genere quodavny non quolibet^Cic. 
Fin., iii., 7. (Billr., ^ 206, Anm. 1.) 

Qiadam is compounded of the indefinite pronoun qui and the par* 
tide danit which occurs also in the adverb quondam. This particle 
is supposed by Pott (Etym. Forsch., i., p. 99), to be the same as >am, 
<now,' which again he connects with iiu, dies, and with the Sanscrit 
divan {divam, diam, dam). Of the same origin, accordfhg to this au- 
thor, is the Greek den (di/y), * a long time,' de {6fi) in ede (v^), ' now,' 
and the Latin dem^ as in pridem, idem. This view does not appear 
satisfactoiy ; for while the signification of time which is attributed 
to dam and dem might serve, though not very well, to explain quoH" 
dam^ tandem, dec, in which this sense enters, no attempt has been 
made to show how it can in any way apply to idem, quidam, &c. Pott 
has probably been misled by the resemblance in form, and the partial 
resemblance in sense. The opinion has been already repeatedly ex- 
pressed, that dem is essentially the same as the Greek demonstra- 
tive suffix de (<5e), and that the Latin demonstrative suffix d was the 
same, only abbreviated ; and, further, that the Latin sufiix dam, as 
in quidam, seen also in the Sanscrit idam, * he,' ta ia ita, te in ist$, 
and the demonstrative prefix ^ as in talis, found in so many^ other 
languages besides the Latin, are the same essentially, and not ma- 
terially dififerent from dem, di, d. li has, moreover, been attempted 
to show that all the meanings whi^h idem, quidepi, ita, iste, dec., 
present, are capable of an explanation for the most part easy, and 
always natural, on the supposition that dem, dec, convey a demon- 
strative sense. It may now be added that quidam admits of being 
readily explained in the same way. The first part of the compound 
is the indefinite pronoun qui, * any one,' and when dam is added in 
the sense of pointing to an object, 'there,' it has the two-fold foroe 
of an indefinite and a definite, of marking a person or thing as def- 
inite in one view and indefinite in another ; definite, namiely, to the 
speaker, and indefinite to the bearer, < any person or thing--4here.' 
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This mode of expression, however, we have not in English, bat 
conrey the same idea by saying ' a certain person or thing/ *a per- 
son,* * a thing,* * one,* and when it is used adjeetively, * a sort or 
kind of.' 

Qmondamj * formerly,* * once,* ' at times,* is composed of quan=^ 
fuomsspium, and the particle dam, and is probably an accusatiye 
of qutdam, the former part of the componnd being indefinite ; to 
other respects to be explained precisely as the adyerb and conjunc- 
tion ^«fii. The primary sense of quondam would be * at times,* 
<once Qpon a time ;* and this is sometimes retained. £. g. Quon- 
dam cithara taoentem Suscitat Musam, neque semper arcom tendit 
Apollo.— Hor. Carm., ii., 10, 18. Verum tempestas, memini, gwm- 
dam fuit. Cum inter nos sorderemus onus alteri. — Plaut. True, ii., 
4, 29. The signification which it sometimes has of * at some time 
or other,* is nearly allied to this. E. g. Hie tamen ad melius poterit 
transcurrere quondam, — Hor. Sat., ii., 2, 82. So Virg. Aen., vi., 877. 
The more cobmon signification of * formerly* is difiTerent only in re- 
ferring to past time, always marking an undefined period, not un- 
like our phrase * in by-gone days.' E. g. Omnia fere quae sunt con- 
elusa nunc artibus, dispersa et dissipata quondam fuerunt. — Cic. de 
Orat., i., 42. 

QuiaqiM and quUunque are both expressed in English by * who- 
soever,* quidquid or quiequidf and quodeunqut, by * whatsoever,* and 
atB used as relatives, occurring in the former member of a sentence 
with a verb, and referring to an object which is introduced in the 
apodosis. £. g. Quitquia hoc facit recte fiicit. Qui^uU, however, 
sometimes stands substantively, and quicunqvLt, though properly 
adjective, is most frequently used by later writers in this sense. 
(Znmpt, 706.) £..£". Agesiiaus non destitit qutbuMcunque rebus pos- 
set patriam adjuvare. — ^Nep. Ages., 7. Quae sanari poteront, qwoi" 
€Mnqut ratione sanabo. — Cic. Oat., ii., 5. Dicam ipso audiente quod 
sensi et sentio, quoquo animo me auditurus est. — Cic. Dom., 10. .Ut 
quidquid apprehenderam, statim extorquebat e manibns. — Cic. Chi- 
ent., 19. i^iMquiM is merely the indefinite quia rendered more in- 
definite by being repeated on itself, and marks any one or more ob- 
jects indifferently of an indefinite number as intended by the speak- 
er. E. g. Quxaquia esX qui moderatione et constantia quietus est 
animo, is est sapiens.— Cic. Tusc, iv., 47. i^idquid erit, non mode 
magnum, sed etiam parvnm scribes. — Cic. ad. Att., xiv., 1. It is 
most nearly like quiaquam, differing in sense, chiefly, perhaps, by its 
relative sense ; quiaqtuim^ * any one soever,* quiaquia, ' whosoever.* 

Qmieuinqua, < wiiosoever,* • whatsoever individual,* is composed of 
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the indefinite adjective pronoun quif * whoever,' and eunque, * wbo- 
so+ever.* Cunque occurs separately in Hor. Carm., i., 32, 15—- 
Mihi cunque salve rite vocanti — and is composed of cun=cum {quumy 
quom)y an accusative of qui used indefinitely, the same as un (cun 
=cum) in unquam, * ever,' and of que^ as found in quisque, uterqve, 
having ti demonstrative sense (see under itterque), and hence ex- 
pressing individuality. — Cf. Krueger, ^ 432, note 2. The indefinite 
sense here attributed to cuti, besides being shown to exist in unquam, 
may be illustrated by the use of ever in English, as in whoever, dtc. 
Thus composed, quicunque would signify • whosoever— individually 
taken,' or ' whoso — at any time,' and would convey the idea that, 
of an indefinite number of objects, one ot more individuals, taken 
indifibrently, are the objects intended by the speaker. Quisquif 
marks any object of an indefinite number, taken indrffigrently ; quii- 
que, every object of an indefinite number, taken individually ; qm- 
cunque, any one or more objects of an indefinite number, taken in- 
differently, but individually. E. g. Hostem qui fefiet, mihi erit Car- 
thaginiensis, quisquis erit. — ^Cic. pro Balb., 22. Ut in quo qwisqvt 
artificio excelferet, is in suo genere Roscius diceretnr. — Gtc. de 
Orat., i., 28. Qui sanaTi poterunt quacunque ratione sanabo. — Cie. 
Cat., ii., 5. Quidquid non licet nefas pntare debemus.— Cie. Parad., 
iii., 2. Quaecunque sunt in omni mundo deorum atque hominum 
putanda sunt.— Cie. Nat. Beor., ii., 62. (Grotef, $ 100.) 

Quisque, quaeque, ^trf^ (substantive), quodque (adjective), 'every 
one,' * every thing,' always used relatively, and imiUqmtqtte, • every 
one,' quivit and quUibet, • any one whosoever,' which are not used 
relatively, have this in common, that they refer to the separate in- 
dividuals comprised in a number, whether definite or indefinite, jn 
such a way that no one of them is excepted.^ They difil^r from each 
other with respect to the way in which the individuals composing 
the number are regarded. Quisque, * every one,' indibates that they 
are to be taken severally, as it were one by one, until the whole 
number is exhausted. E. g. Epicnreos doctisslmus qiiisque con- 
temnit — Cie. Tusc, i., 31 — * every best tfistru<Hed man.' Here the 
term doctissimut names a class, and quisque serves to denote the 
members of this class as being individually, without exeeption, the 
subjects of the feeling which conteninit expresses. So iii the plu- 
ral, where, however, having no plural form for 'every,' we are com- 
pelled in English to use the word * all,' qutque signifies all the in- 
dividuals composing the number, yet so as that they are to be re- 
garded sfeverally: Optimi quiqne expetebant a me doctrinam sibi. 
-JPlaut. Most., i., % 76. It may be remarked that quisque is used 
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more especially after relative and interrogative pronouns and ad- 
verbs. Among the other cases in which it is of very frequent oc 
currenee may be noticed the following : a. With the ordinal nu- 
merals, as primus quisque, tertius quisque. b. With superlatives, as 
optimus quuqiu.^ e. With the reflective pronoun, as se quisque dil- 
igit; suum euiqiu. (Zumpt, ^ 710; Billr., ^ 208.) Unusquisque, 
*each and every one,* marks more strongly the individuality of the 
objects composing the whole number, at the same time including 
all of them, without exception ; it is frequently, however, seemingly 
confounded with quisqtu. E. g. Movetur eo timore ^uo nostrum 
utnuquisqut, quum in eum locum productus est. — Cie. Font., 8. 
Qui hospites ad ea quae videnda sunt ducere solent, at unwnquodque 
ostendere. — Cic. Verr., vi., 69. Quivut * any one whosoever,' con- 
veys the idea that of all the individual objects composing a number, 
any one whatever, without distinction, may be regarded as that re- 
ferred to by the speaker. E. g. Jupiter non minus quam vostrum 
^iMVM (' any one you please to take') formidat malum.— Plaut. Am- 
phitr. Prol., 27. (^Hvia satis est dum vivat modo. — ^Ter. Heaut., 
iv., 1, 28. Una hamm qiuitmB causa.— Ter. Andr., v., 4, 1. Qtti-|- 
v%9 is compounded of the indefinite pronoun qui^ * any one,' and vi9, 
a part of vdo, * you will or please.' Quilibct, * any one you please,' 
differs from quivis in this, that while it marks any one indifferently 
that may be selected from a number of objects, as^hat referred to 
by the speaker, it implies at the same time that the selection is 
referred, not to the person or persons addressed, but to any per- 
son indiflSsrently, whereas quivia denotes any conceivable one of 
the whole number, refenring the choice to the person addressed. 
(See Krueger, L. G., ^ 429.) E. g. Apud majores (ad auspicia) ad- 
bibebatur peritus, nunc qviUbet. — Cic. de Div., ii., 34. Vita agenda 
est certo genere quodam, non quolibet, — Cic. Fin., iii., 7. Quern 
ament 1 alium quemlUfeL—PlzvLL Poen., iv., 2, 38. (See Grotef., ^ 
99.) 

Some adverbs connected with the indefinite pronouns remain to 
be noticed, viz., quoquanit quopUffit qtuunquam, qtuLmms^ quatnlibetf 
unquam, uspiam, utque, ubifue, ubivit, ubilibel, undique, ubicumque. 

Quoquam and quopiam, * to any place,' are accusative cases of 
the pronouns quisquam and quispiam, and retain the same peculiar- 
ities of signification that distinguish these. As for their adverbial 
sense of motion reaching to a point, it has been sufficiently explain- 
ed in treating ofqtu), * whither.' E. g. Ut banc ne quoquam mitteret 
nisi ad te. — Plaut. Asm., iii., 2, 45. Priusquam inde quoquam pro- 
cederet. — Liv., xxxiv., 16. In the following example quoquam re- 
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fers to an object instead of to a place. Neque quoquam posse re- 
solvi.— Lucret., i., 1053. Itarane, Thais, quopiam es 1 — Ter. Eun., 
iii., 2, 9. Ne forte ad merendam quopiam devorteris. — Plaut. Most, 
iv., 2, 50. 

Quamquamt * although/ is from quitquis, and is formed by the rep- 
etition ofquamt 'aa,* which is hereby rendered indefinite, the con- 
struction being the same as that of quam used singly. The prope/ 
signification of quamquam is * as much as eyer/ * however much,* 
whence comes that of * although.' E. g. Amabo, mi pater, Quam- 
quam libenter escis alienis studes, Tuin' ventri causa filiam vendis 
tuam? — Plaut. Pers., iii., 1, 8. Quamquam est scelestus non com- 
mittet hodle iterum ut yapulet. — Ter. Adelph, ii., 1, 6. 

Quamvis and quamlibety * however much,' * however,' ' to whatever 
extent,' * although,' retain the sense peculiar to quivis and quilibet, 
the former marking any conceivable extent to which an action may 
be carried at the option of the person addressed, the latter any ex- 
tent whatever to which any one may choose to go. E. g. QuamvtM 
parvis Italiae latebris contentus essem. — Cic. ad Div., ii., 16. Lapis 
specularis finditur in quamlibtt tenues crustas. — Plin. N. H., xxxvi., 
82. 

Unquam, * ever,' is probably compounded, as Pott has already 
suggested (Etym. Forsch., ii., p. 133), of unz=um, a mutilated form 
of quum or cum, from qui or quu, the qu or c being lost, as is the 
case in v&t, unde, &c., and of quam^ as seen in quisquam, 6lc. Of 
this compound, un has the same sense that the particle quum or 
eum has, and is to be explained in the same way. It might be sup- 
posed to be an ablative case, as in unde, and this would, at first 
view, appear better to accord with the usual signification of quum , 
but it is certain, from the use of unquam as the correlative of turn, 
that it has the same force with quum, so far as the first member 
of the compound is concerned {e.g. Si unquam in dicendo fuimus 
aliquid, aut etiam si unquam alias fuimus, tum profecto, &.c. — Cic. 
Att., iv., 2) ; and it has already been explained how the accusative 
obtains secondarily, in some cases, as ad extremum^ ad ultimum^ aa 
Genevam, the power of marking a point in space, and so a point o/ 
time, and that quum, * when,' affords an instance of this use. (See 
above, p. 127-8.) In the following example, unquam stands in con* 
trast with illo die ; but this fact would rather confirm the remark 
just made than set aside the force of the evidence in favor of the 
position that un is an accusative case to be derived from the cor- 
relative use ol unquam — tum. Si quando unquam equestri ope ad- 
jatam rempublicam meminerint, illo die adnitantur ut, &c. — Li v., 
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z., 14. Un or um (=quum) is here rather an accnsative of the in- 
definite than of the relatire pronoun, and si(niifies ' at any time,' 
and quaffii as in quuquaniy serves to render its sense more indefi- 
nite, being equivalent to * as possible,' * soever ;* so that unquam 
would properly mean * at any time soever,' * at any time possible.' 
UtquatH, * any whither,' * to any place or point,' * any where,' * at 
any place,* has the same particle for the second part of the com- 
pound with unquam, and with the same sense. The difficulty be- 
longing to the etymology of this word is found in the former mem- 
ber of the compound us, which is met with also in uspiam and usque. 
Looking to the signification of usquam as compared with unquam, and 
remembering the origin of this latter, it can hardly admit of a doubt 
that us is immediately connected in form also with the interroga- 
tive and indefinite pronouns quis and qui, and that ^ or c has been 
dropped, so that the unmutilated form would be qttus or eus. Now 
no case of the pronoun in the singular, to which it most probably 
belongs, furnishes this form in the shape in which it appears ; and 
the question occurs whether quus or cus may not be accounted for 
by supposing it to be some case of the pronoun in the singular dis- 
guised by having a letter interposed between it and quam, the sec- 
ond number of the compound, such as the language presents in so 
many other examples ; whether, in fact, the proper form may not 
be quu or cu, and the » be a euphonic interjection, as in the super- 
lative ending s-imus, the Greek comparative and superlative s-teros, 
s-tatos, dec. Granting this, then the former part of the compound 
quu or cu, having regard to the various significations of usquam, will 
admit of easy explanation. 1. U {cu or qu)=o {co or quo) will be 
the neuter accusative singular of the indefinite pronoun quis or qui, 
and may be compared, both in form and sighification, with quo, * to 
what place,' * whithe/,' eo, alio, hue for ho-c, « to this place,' * hither,' 
ilbtc for illo-c, 6lo. With the ending added, the full form is u-s-quam 
{cu'S'qudm)=uiO'S'quam or quo-s-quam, and as an accusative marking 
the object actually reached, will signify * to any place whatsoever,' 
* any whither.' B. g. Neque usquam decurrens alio, * to any other 
place.' — Hor. Sat., ii., 1, 31. Formica non v^qv4im prorepit. — Hor. 
Sat., i., 1, 37. Sus usque adeo pinguitudine crescere solet, ut se 
ipsa stans sustinere non possit, neque progredi usquam, ' any whith- 
er,' * to any point,' * to any distance or extent. — Varr. R. R., ii., 4. 
In this last example, usque adeo furnishes additional proof that us- 
quam is an accusative case. 2. In another set of examples, usquam 
is just as certainly an ablative case singular of the same indefinite 
pronoun. The former part of the compound u stands as before for 
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ctt or gu u — c o or fuOf but contracted from- quo-^t as in the commoii 
ablative masculine and neuter of the relative and indefinite pronoun 
qui. The ending 9'q%uim is the same as in the case of tM^vant just 
explained. In this form u^quam is used in the sense of the abla- 
tive when it onarks position in space, * in any place,' * any where.* 
E. g. Neque quiescam %aqmm noctu neque interdiu. — Plant. Merc, 
v., 2, 21. Iste cui nuUus est uaquam consistendi locus, Romam se 
retulit. — Cic. pro Flacc, 21. Nee sane utfwxm terrarum locum 
boneratiorem senectus habet. — Just., iii., 3. In a sense derived 
from this, nsqt^am signifies * in any case or matter.' E, g. Neque is- 
tic, neque alibi, xXhiusqwm erit in me nxora. — Ter. Andr., ii., 5, 9. 
Neque advorsus iram eius uMquam, nisi in avaritia nobilitatis, et 
pecunia sua spem habere — Sail. Jug., 13. In the last exaoiple but 
one, v^quam is associated, manifestly in the same construction, with 
the ablative causes alibi and istic. (See other ^examples in Face. 
Lex., s. V.) It may be added that Pott (Etym. Forsch., ii., p. 233) 
considers t in usqyMn and i^piam as euphonic, and that the um ha^ 
the same root with quum^ &c. He would, furthermore, seem to re- 
gard these adverbs as ablative cases ; us^ he thinks, is formed by 
the contraction of uhi, by dropping t and substituting » for h : thus, 
ub(i)=u(b)-s=tts. The explanation above given seems to be sim- 
pler and more satislaotory. (Cf. Doed. Synon., i.,p. 13, whom Pott 
follows.) Niit^vfivh *no whither,' * nowhere,' is the negative cor- 
responding to usquam. Uspiam is every how the same in forma- 
tion with usquam, only piam is used instead of quam for the second 
member of the compound : in signification and use it differs from it 
just as quispiam from quisquaniy usquam being employed in nega- 
tive propositions, and such as are equivalent, as is often the case 
with those which are interrogative, uspiam, for the most part, with- 
out a negative. E. g. Perscrutabor fanum, si inveniam vtjnaoi au- 
rum.— Plant. Aul, iv., 2, 13. (Cf. Zumpt, ^ 284.) 

Usque, < as far as,' * even,' is composed of u abridged from quu or 
cus^qwD or CO, and the enclitic conjunction que, * and,' <^also,' * even,* 
the t, as in uMquam and uspiam, being merely euphonic, so that the 
ojmposition may be represented thus : {qu)(hS'que::=.{qu)w'S-qu$^=vr9' 
que. The first half of this compound, «=(^tt)tt or {qu)o, may be 
considered an accusative case singular neuter, having for its prji- 
mary signification the marking the point or limit up to which motion 
reaches, * up to which point,' * so far ;' and to que, the second half« 
is perhaps to be attached the sense of * even,' just as koi, * and,' in 
Greek obtains the meaning of * even.' Hence usque, marking the 
extent reached by any thing, whether of time or space, is used in 
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conneetton with both the aecusatWe and ablative, retaining equal- 
ly in both cases its proper sense of * as far as/ * even/ * all the way.' 
E.g. Com ad earn utque in Pamphtliam legatos misissent.— Cic. 
pro Lege Manil, c. 12. Atque ilia usque (< all the way/ * even') a 
man Supero Romam proficisci. — Cic. Claent, c. 68. Amicitiam 
usque {* all the while/ < even') ad extremum vitae diem permanere. 
— Cie. de Amic., c. 28. Cessatam usque adhoc est. — ^Ter. Adelph., 
iT., 4, 81. Usque is conpled with a variety of adverbs, as «o, adeot 
iUine, istmct dec., bat always retaining its own proper signification. 
For examples, see Face. Lex., s. t. To the formation of usque 
above given, it may be objected, that while usque wonld seem, at 
the first view, to be immediately connected with quisque, * every 
one,' the explanation ofibred makes it quite distinct ; and especial- 
ly that the ending -que in usque is made to be entirely diflferent 
firom the same ending in quisque. But it should be observed, on 
the other hand, that the sense assigned to que at the end of usque, 
as above explained, perfectly accords with that attributed to the 
same particle at the end of quoque, *a]so,' properly 'that too / and, 
further, that while usque may be satisfactorily explained by allow- 
ing to -que the meaning of * and,' and hence of * even,' it can hardly 
be made to agree in signification with quisque, < eYery one,' want- 
ing, as it does, the peculiar notion of individuality which this word 
has, and which seems to spring from the demonstrative sense there 
attributed to -que, 

Ulnque, * every where/ is an ablative case of quis^pie, * every one,' 
the peculiar signification of which it retains, being distinguished 
from ubi, * where,' in the same way that quisque is from quis or qui. 
E. g. Crudelis ubique Luctus, ubiqtu pavor, et plurima mortis imago. 
— Virg. Aen., ii., 368. 

Ulnvis and ubUibet, * any where,' * wherever you please,' are dis- 
tinguished from ubique in the same way that quivis and quilibet are 
from quisque. 

Undique, * from every side,' ' on every side,' ^ on all sides,' com- 
pared with undecumque and undelibet, would seem to be merely a 
diflferent way of writing undeque, which would be the regular com- 
pound of uruU and que ; if so, undique should be regarded as an ab- 
lative case of quisque, as uTide is of ;utt or qui. Otherwise, and if 
it should appear too much to assume the existence of such a form 
as undeque, when it is acknowledged that it does not occur so writ- 
ten in the language, then the i in undique might be supposed to have 
taken the place of e, the proper vowel of the preposition de, which 
forms the second part of unde, not arbitrarily, but as the sign of the 
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ablative, which may be conceived to have been superadded to unde, 
without reference to the fact that it is itself an^ ablative case. The 
former explanation would seem to be the more probable. The 
proper signification of undiquej admitting either explanatit^n of its 
formation, would be, • from' every quarter,' • from all sides :' Ues 
exquisitae undique^ et coUectae, arcessitae, comportatae. — Gic. de 
Orat., iii., 24. Passim carpere et colligere undique. — Id. ib., i., 42. 
Undique coUectis membris. — ^Hor. £p. ad Pison., v. 3. From this 
sense would be derived that of * on every side,' * on all sides,' it be- 
ing in Latin, as in Greek, not uncommon to mark the position of an 
object, not simply by referring to the place it occupies, but by mark- 
ing such place as the point from which motion proceeds toward the 
speaker — from which the object looks ; as in the following examples : 
Attingit ab Sequanit et Helvetiis (* on the quarter of the Sequanians 
and Helvetians') flumen Rhenum. — Gaes. B. G., i., 1. Altera ex parte 
monte Jura altissimo. — Id. ib., 2. E. g. Sicilia undique cincta per- 
iculis Cic. pro Lege Manil., c. 11. Vicus altissimis montibus un- 
dique continetur. — Caes. B. G., iii., 1. So in Greek, irpdf with the 
genitive. E.g. Herod., iii., 101 : otKiovm wpd^ vorov avifAov. Ubi" 
cumqiUf 'wheresoever,' is the ablative singular of quicumquej and 
retains the peculiar sense of this pronoun. E. g. Ut te ante Caten- 
das Janaarias, ubieumque erimus, sistas. — Cic. £p. ad Att., iii., 26. 



CHAPTER V. 
Thb Vebb. — DefintHon.'-FomuUion and Signifieation of the Tenses 
and Moods.^Influenee of Mood upon the Teneee.-^VerbaU.^-InJbiP- 
tive, PartieipleM, Gerund^ Supines. 

Tbb verb contains two distinct elements^ namely, first, the sub- 
stantive idea of action, motion, state, or condition, and, secondly, 
that of affirmation, or of the declaring something. Thus in currit^ 
< he runs,' there is comprised, a. The notion of * running,' which, re- 
garded thus abstractly, is a noun ; and, h. The affirmation or dec- 
laration of this. There is no difficulty in thus separating the sub- 
stantive idea of the verb, especially as it is represented apart in 
several forms called verbals, as currertj * to run,' or * the running ;' 
eursus, * a running ;' currenst * running,' or * that which has the act 
of running as its qualification.' And, again, it is plain, that when 
from currit, * he runs,' there is separated, besides the subject • he,' 
the idea of * running,' there remains that something which conveys 
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to the miod of the hearer the fact that the speaker affirms or de- 
cUres the eubstaotiye idea of ' running/ and which is called a de- 
claring or affirming. It will be seen afterward that the declaration 
or affirmation may be made either positively or doubtfully ; and this 
shows that this part of the verb gives notice to the hearer of the 
precise posture of the speaker's mind in regard to the action, <&c., 
embraced in the verb, whether he views and states it as something 
determinate or as something indeterminate, as something certain 
or uncertain. In such phrases as tapi'.nt Utt ' he is wise/ the de- 
clarative element of the verb may be said to be written separately ; 
bat, in fact, est itself is composed of ^ substantive idea, esse, * the 
being,' and the affirmation of this by the speaker. 

If the substantive idea of the verb, when separated and regarded 
abstractly, be really a noun, then the only part of the verb that is 
peculiar to it is the second element or affirmation ; and this, there- 
fore, must be held to be the characteristic of the verb. Hence it 
follows, that of the forms referred to the verb, those alone are prop- 
erly entitled to the name which contain the idea of declaring or af- 
firming. The infinitives, participles, gerund, and supines, having 
merely the substantive element of the verb, or that part which is 
common to it and the noun, are not to be considered as parts of the 
verb,' but should rather be called verbals. The indicative, impera- 
tive, and subjunctive moods, as being the only forms that convey 
the notion of declaring or affirming, are alone, strictly speaking, to 
be regarded as composing the verb. 

A proper attention to the two distinct elements of which the verb 
IS composed is of the utmost importance for the clear apprehension 
of the signification and use of the varioas parts of the verb. This 
will be most manifest when the tenses and moods come under con- 
sideration ; but it may be seen, also, in the classification of verbs 
according to their signification into active or transitive and neuter, 
and m the distinction between aetive and passive forms or voices. 

Assigning to the verb all the forms usually referred to it, they 
may be distributed into two sets or classes : a. Those which ex- 
press merely the substantive idea of action, motion, state, orl2on- 
dition belonging to the verb, as cvrrere, * the running,* * to run ;' vi- 
dere, * the seeing,* * to see.* To this class, by which the name of 
verbals is appropriated, belong the infinitives, the participles, the 
gerund, and the supines, b. Those which, besides the idea of ac- 
tion, &c., contain also the notion of an affirmation or declaration 
of this on the part of the speaker ; e. g. cumV, * he runs,' To this 
class of forms, constituting the verb proper, the name of finite veib 
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18 giT6D, an4 it coinprioes the iDdicative, impemiire, and tnbjimo^ 
tiTe moods, and their various tenses. 

Different kinds €/ Verit. — ^Accordiog to the nature of the substan- 
tive idea they contain, verbs are divided into two kinds : a. Those 
which have for their substantive idea an action^ such as is exerted 
directly upon an appropriate object. These are called acHpe or 
transitive verbs ; e. g. haec fecitj ' he did these things ;' Caesar Am- 
tesfudit, 'Caesar routed the enemy;* multa verba dixit, *he spoke 
many words.* To this class are to be referred such verbs, also, as 
have motion for their substantive idea, so far, at least, as they afe 
followed by objects actually reached by the motion ; e. g. Romam 
venitj < he came to Rome.' It is obvious that Romam stands in the 
same relation to the motion contained in venit that haec does to the 
action in fecit. Nor does the introduction of a preposition before 
the object reached make it necessary to refer such verbs to a dif- 
ferent class ; e. g. in Italiam venit, * he came into Italy.* b. Those 
verbs which have for their substantive idea a state or condition, or 
an action or motion that does not actually reach or immediately 
exert itself upon an object. These are called neuter or intransiiisa 
verbs ; e. g. currit, * he runs ;* aaUat, ' he dances ;*est,*hBiB ;' dor- 
mit, * he sleeps.* 

Again, with respect to the relation in which the action or motion 
of the verb stands to the subject of the affirmation and to the agent 
and object of the action or motion, verbs are arranged in two sets 
or classes of forms, the active and the passive. Thus, in the phrase 
Caesar hostes fudit, * Caesar routed the enemy,* the subject of the 
affirmation {Caesar) is the same as the agent of the action {Caesar)^ 
and the object of the action (kostes) is different. The peculiar set 
of forms used in such cases make what is called the actwe votes. 
In the phrase hostes a Caesarefusi sutU, * the enemy was routed by 
Caesar,* the subject of the affirmation (hostes) and the object of the 
action (hostes) are the same, and the agent (a Caesare) ia different 
The peculiar forms of the verb employed in such cases are called 
the passive voice. According to this statement, the active form is 
used when the subject of the affirmation and the agent of the ac- 
tion are the same, and the object of the action is different ; the 
passive form when the subject of the affirmation and the object of 
the action are the same, and the agent is different. It follows, 
from the definition, that only such verbs as have an action for their 
substantive idea, that is, transitive verbs, can regularly have the 
passive form. But it should be remarked that a number of verbs 
that have not an active form yet have the passive, and that of these 

H 
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•one are treneitive Id meaning and some intransitiTe ; e. g. nunrwr^ 

f die ;* eonor, * I attempt ;' aggredior^ * I attack.* Such verbs are 
called defoneni: they have the form of the paseiye, but the signifi- 
cation of the active voice. Some verbs that have an active voice 
are yet connected with this class by the peculiarity of meaning 
which the passive acquires : thus videor, * I appear/ * seem/ from 
the active video, * I see.* In this particular instance it is easy to 
see how the peculiar signification of the passive form springs from 
the propjsr meaning of the active, * I appear,* * I seem/ being really 
the same in sense as * I am seen.* And it is not improbable that 
the same would be found to be true in other instances if the radical 
or primary sense of the verb were known. Thus, if jrrofieueor has 
foe in facto, * I make/ for its root, its proper signification will be, * I 
am put, or I make or put myself forward ;* hence, * set out on a 
journey.* Vetcor, « I feed on,* « live upon,* may signify properly, • I 
am fed on,* or * I feed myself on.* 

The passive form, as has been assumed in regard to profidtcor 
and vetcofj has also occasionally a reflexive sense, in which the 
subject of the affirmation, the agent, and the object of the action 
are all the same ; e. g. vuneor, * I move myself* In this sense the 
passive form in Latin corresponds to the middle form in Greek, 
which is originally but a variety of the passive. In a few instan- 
ces the active form has this reflexive sense, as iyiclino, * I bow my- 
aelf,' * stoop.* (See Krueg. 6r., (f 73.) 

A number of verbs have both the active and passive forms in the 
same sense, as reverto and revertor, * I turn back,* * return / mereo 
and mereor, * I earn,* * I merit,* * I am deserving.* (Id. ib., Anm. 2.) 
The second of these forms, in the examples here given, is to be 
taken in the middle or reflexive sense. 

The following verbs have partly active and partly passive forms 
in the same signification, viz., audeo, audere, atuus sum, * to dare / 
gaudeo, gaudere, gavisus sum, ' to rejoice / Mfileo, soUre, tolUns sum, 
• to be wont / Jido, fidire, fisus Mum, * to trust.* ( Vid. Krueg., ^ 74.) 

These verbs with an active form have a passive signification, or 
at least are rendered into English by passive forms, viz., vajndo, * I 
am beaten / veneo, * I am sold,* or * am for sale.* For the latter, the 
place of an active form is supplied by venum do. 

It will be proper, before proceeding to the formation of the rerb, 
to give the general definition and signification of the several parts 
of which it is composed, including both the verbals and the verb 
proper or finite verb. And as it is assumed all along that the read- 
er is already acquainted with the forms and definitions furnished by 
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the grammars, it may be allowable to enter occasionally, by way of 
illustration, rather more fully into some questions of syntax than, 
under other circumstances, would be pardonable. 

I. The Verbal*. — ^To the verbals, as before stated, belong the in- 
finitives, the participles, the gerund, and the supines. 

1. The InfinUive is a verbal noun of the neuter gender, expressing 
abstractly the substantive idea of action, motion, state, or condition 
belonging to the verb ; e. g. legere^ * the reading,* ' to read ;' legUte^ 

* the having read ;* Ucturum etsct * the going to read ;' Ugi, * the be- 
ing read.' It should be observed, however, that the infinitive dif- 
fers from the mere abstract noun in representing the action as 
completed or incompleted, continued or momentary, and in being 
capable, although not possessing the notion of time itself, of ae- 
commodating itself to the time of the proposition of which it forms 
a part, that is, in admitting variations of tense. Thus, while venire 
strictly means only * the coming,' considered as an action incom- 
plete or in progress, it may be referred to past or to present time, 
and so become an imperfect or a present ; e. g. audio u venire, * I 
hear that you are coming ;' audivi te venire, * I heard that you were 
coming.' On the other hand, such abstract nouns as ainditusj * a 
hearings' visue, * a seeing,' admit of no such variation. 

In its simple form, the infinitive has no variation of case, and oc- 
curs only as subject or object, that is, as the nominative or accosa- 
tiye case. When«used as an accusative case, it is either the direct 
object of some action, such as volitions, desires, &c., as in volo^ 
cujfio, 6lc., or is the accusative of measure or extent, corresponding 
to * as to' in English, as ader postum, * I am able,' gaudeo, * I am 
glad,' &c. E. g. Beate vivere nihil alind est nisi cum voluptate vi- 
vere— Cic. Fin., i., 16 — * to live, the living happily is,* &c. Invidere 
non cadit in sapientem. — Cic. Tusc., iii., 10. Male non intelligi ora- 
tionem meam quam reprehendi^Cic. Or., ii., 6 — * I prefer, in regard to 
my discourse, the not being understood,' &c. Non possum legere, 

* I can not read ;' t. e. * I am not able — as regards reading.' The 
other cases of the infinitive present and imperfect active are sup- 
plied by the gerund, which, however, has an accusative of its own. 
It may be added that the infinitive, as expressing action, motion, 
&o., is^ followed by appropriate cases of nouns. 

The infinitive having, as mentioned above, the idea of completed- 
ness or incompleted ness of action, possessing, therefore, one of the 
elements of tense, and being capable of conforming itself to the 
time of the proposition of which it forms a part, is distinguished by 
a variety of forms, called, with some propriety, tenses, and this 
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for the pastive as well as for the aetive voioe. Tbeae forma, it 
will be seen, are partly aimple and partly compoood, the compound 
forma being made up of partieiples and the infinitiyes esse and fitisse; 
e. g. serib'sref senf-^isse, senp^tMrum esse, serib-u scrip-turn esse and 
fuisse, scrilhendum esse, scrip^ium ire and iri. 

8. The Gerund is a verbal noun of the neuter gender, represent- 
ing the sobstantive idea of action, motion, dec, belonging to the 
verb, abstractly ; e. g. seribendi, * of the writing,* scribendo, * for writ, 
ing.* The action expressed by the gerund is to be regarded, as in 
the present and imperfect infinitive, aa incomplete or continued. 
When not influenced by attraction (to be explained below), the ge- 
rund, as its nature requires, has only the singular number, and wants 
the nominative, for which the infinitire is used. Representing ac- 
tion, motion, &c., it is followed by the appropriate cases of nouns. 
E.g. Equtdem offeror studio paires vestras ndendi.^C\G. Sen., 33. 
The esse of the gerund is <)etermined like that of any other noun; 
hut it has some peculiarities of use, for which the grammars are to 
be consulted. 

When followed by its object, the gerund very commonly under- 
goes a change of form, by which, as if it were an adjective, it as- 
sumes the gender and number of the noun which is its object, the 
noun at the same time taking, not the case which the gerund 
would require, but the case of the gerund itself. E. g. Locum op^ 
pido condendo ceperunt^Liv., xxxix., 22 — * for building a town,' in- 
stead of oppidum condendo. This may be called a case of mutual 
attraction, by which the gerund and its object become conformed 
to each other in shape and harmonize in sound. The language is 
not wanting in similar instances of attraction : thus, in the expres- 
sion ante diem tertium Kalendas Maii for die tertie ante Kalendas Mail. 
In the Greek phrase avravg ratf vavoi xaredv, * he went down, ships 
and all,' a similar attraction occurs ; vavai, a dative, depending for 
its case upon the notion of * sameness* contained in avroct and then 
evroc, properly the nominative case, repeating the subject of xareiHr, 
confbrming itself to the case, gender, and number of vavoi. The 
attraction of the gerund and its object is peculiar only in its being 
double. It is important to observe, that in this construction the 
gerund is not altered at all in sense, and that it should by no meana 
be confounded with the future passive participle, with which it so 
absolutely agrees in form. Nor should it be called by a separate 
name, gerundive or any other, since this is likely to lead to mis* 
take and confusion. 
3. The Supine is a verbal noun of the masculine gender, which 
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represents the substanthre idea of action, dec, absolately, and with, 
oat any accompanying notion, either of completedness or incom* 
pletedness, or of time ; e. g. vims, *a seeing ;' audiHu, * a hearing.* 
It has an the cases of the singular, except, perhaps, the vocative, 
but, from its signification, wants the plural. Inasmuch as it ex- 
presses action and motion, it is followed by the appropriate cases 
of nouns. E^ g. Veientes pacem fetitum oratores Roraam mittoot. — 
Liv., i., 15. The case of the supine, or verbal in tut or rat, is de- 
termined precisely as that of any other noun. In the example cited, 
fetitum, equally with Romam, is the object of mcTiun^ < they send to 
Rome — to the asking.' Si hoc fas est dictu, 'lawful — ^in the say- 
ing,* "lawful to say.' — Cic. Tusc, v., 13. 

4. The Participle is a verbal adjective repAsenting the substan- 
tive idea of action, motion, state, or condition abstractly, with the 
addition of an attributive sense, whereby the action, d&c, express- 
ed by it is attached to a noun as its qualification. E. g. Socratem 
wsxdxodiceniem-^Cia. Fin., ii., 28--* I hear Socrates saying.* ' Here the 
participle dieentem assigns to Socrates, as a qualification, the action 
of * saying.' Helvetii repentino eius adventu eommoH^CBeB. B. G., 
i, 13 — *the Helvetii being alarmed.' In this example, the state 
of * being alarmed' is attributed by the participle to the Helvetii. 
The participle differs from other adjectives merely in the nature of 
its substantive idea. If, in the above example, bonum, * good,' be 
substituted for dieentem, * speaking,' it will be seen that the only 
difference is that the quality of * goodness' is given to Socrates in- 
stead of the action of ' speaking.' Like other adjective nouns, the 
participle is varied by cases, gender, and number, in which it con- 
forms itself to the nouns which it qualifies. 

The action, motion, state, or condition expressed by the participle 
has associated with it the notion of completedness or incompleted- 
ness : thus scribens, * writing ;' seriptus, * written ;' the former mark- 
ing the action of' writing' as incomplete or in progress, the latter 
as completed. Fa|ther, although it may be said that the participle 
does not in itself contain the expression of time, the same form be- 
iBg usedequally for the past and the present, yet, like the infinitive, 
it conforms itself to the time in which the object stands of which it 
is the qualification. It may therefore be considered, in a qualified 
sense at least, to have tenses. Thus, in the phrase Socratem audio 
dieentem, the participle marks properly incompleted action, and has 
BO expression of time ; but, being placed alongside of audio, which 
belongs to present time, it conforms itself to this time, and may be 
nod to he a present tense : in Socratem aadivi diegntem, * I heard 
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Socrates saying,* the same participle, marking, as before, merely 
incompleted action, conforms itself to the past time expressed by 
audivi, and may be said to be an imperfect tense. To distinguish 
the various states of the action, dec, which it represents, the parti- 
dple has appropriate forms, as lauda-nst lavda-tus, lauda-turus, lauda- 
ndus. Of these, laudaru, * praising,' and lattdaturus, * going to praise,' 
are said to belong to the active ; laudatus * praised,' and laudanduSf 
•to be praised,* * that should, must be praised,' to the passive voice. 
It has been doubted if this distinction be just, and if the participle 
in tu9t as laudatus, has any claim to be considered a part of the 
passive verb. This question would seem to be very readily settled 
by the fact that the participle in tus is commonly used to form cer- 
tain tenses of the paftsive verb, and by the further fact that it reg- 
ularly marics the noun, of which it is the attribute, as the object of 
the action which it represents ; vir laudatus, * a man praised,' has 
the noun vir at the same time as the subject of affirmation and as 
the object of the action in laudatus ; if so, laudatus has the charac- 
teristic of the passive voice. The same may be said of the partici- 
ple in ndus, as lavdandus. 

It may be added, as proper to the general description of the par- 
ticiple, that, by virtue of its adjective sense, it is capable of mark- 
ing the various attributes of time, occasion, ground, reason, and 
condition by which the object it qualifies is to be defined, and so 
may be translated in English by • when,' ' while,' • after,' * as,' * be- 
cause,' * since,' * seeing that,' « inasmuch as,' * if,' * though.' 

II. The Verb Proper, or Finite Verb,— To the verb proper, char- 
acterized by its containing a declaration or affirmation as well as 
action, &c., as above explained, are to be referred the indicative, 
imperative, and subjunctive, and their tenses ; e. g. scribo, *I write ;* 
ut scribam, * that I may vnrite ;' scribe, * write thou.' 

I. Moods. — ^The declaration or affirmation contained in the verb 
may be variously made, either, a. Positively, the speidcer represent- 
ing to the hearer, that is, declaring or affirmyig the action, dec, 
which is the subject of discourse, to be real or actual ; or, b. With 
the idea of indeterminateness, uncertainty, or contingency attend- 
ing it, the speaker indicating to the hearer that he would have the 
subject of affirmation to be understood as a thing that may or may 
not be ; or, c. Finally, so as to enjoin the action, dec, of the verb upon 
the person addressed in the terms of absolute command. Thus, 
audit, * he hears,* si audit, * if he bears' (and he does hear), audivUt 
* he has heard,' audiet, * he will hear,' are examples of the first 
mode of affirmation ; ut audiat, < that he may hear,' si audiat, * if 
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he hear* (merely sapposing the case), are examples of the second 
mode of affirmation ; audi, vhear thou/ audito, * let him hear,' are 
examples of the third mode of affirmation. To express these dif- 
ferent modes of affirmation, the Latin verb has peculiar forms, called 
moods or modes, namely, the indicative, subjunctive, and impera- 
tive. 

(a.) The IndicaUve mood affirms the action, dec, of the verb pos- 
itively, as being something real or actual ; e. g. equtu eurritf * the 
horse runs ;' si equus currity * if the horse runs,' implying that he 
really does ran ; tunt qui dicunt, * there are persons who say,' * some 
men do actually say^.' Quum in portum dico in iirbem dico, * when 
I say (as I do) into the port, I say into the city.' — Cic. Verr., v., 37. 
Quidqaid id est, timeo Daoaos et dona ferentes — Yirg. Aen., ii., 49 
— * whatever it be, I fear,' &c. Quamquam omnia virtus nos ad 
se allicit, facitque ut eos diligamus in quibus ipsa inesse videatur, 
tamen justitia et liberalitas id maxime efficit — Cic. Off., i., 17 — ^Al-^ 
though (properly, ' however much') every virtue attracts us to itself, 
and causes us to love,' &c. In the last two examples, the indica- 
tive is used, as it regularly is with indefinite pronouns, such as 
quisquis, ubicunque, &c., because the affirmation is direct, the inde- 
tenoinateness of the subject in quidquid, and of the extent or meas- 
ure of the action, as given by quainquamt not affecting the definite- 
ness with which the speaker asserts the substance of the proposi- 
tion. In the former of these two examples, qmdqvid id est, &c., the 
existence and presence of the fatal machioa is presented as a real- 
ity, the indeterminateness indicated by quidquid showing merely the 
uncertainty as to what the object is. In the latter, quamquam om- 
nit virtus nos ad se allicit, d&c, the meaning is, * however much ev- 
ery virtue draws us to itself, and it does draw us, yet,' &,g. It is 
to be observed here, that while it is easy enough to see, by rightly 
occupying the speaker's point of view, why the indicative should be 
employed in such cases, it is in this way alone it can be done ; and 
this is the same as to say that the mood is determined by the man- 
ner in which the speaker chooses to make the affirmation. 

(b.) The Subjunctive mood represents the action, &c., of the verb, 
not as directly and positively affirmed by the speaker as a reality, 
although it may be, and be understood to be so, but as something 
which, so far as his affirmation or representation to the hearer is 
coucerned, is a matter doubtful, indeterminate, merely assumed, 
contingent, possible, a mere rational conclusion, a natural result, or 
a thing purposed ; e. g. eamus, * let us go :' here the action of* going' 
IB proposed as depending on the will of another, consequently as 
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•omethiog that may or may not occor. Si 9emat, * if he come ;* the 
peraoo spoken of may or may not come ; tbe case is merely tup- 
poaed or assumed. Legam idcirco omnes servi somas ut liberi esse 
poasimus, * in order to, that we may be able/— Cic. Chient., 68. In 
this example a parpose or design is expressed, which is of its na- 
ture indeterminate. Arboribus consita est Italia, ut tota pomarium 
▼ideatur, * so that it seems.' ' Here a natural result or consequence 
is exprasaed • ani this, according to tbe Roman way t>f thinking, is 
a matter indeterminate, and so requires the subjunctive. 

Assuming the above examples as suflieient to justify the general 
definition of tbe subjunctive, it may be useful to adduce some ad- 
ditional eaaes of the use of this mood, by way of illustrating more 
luUy tbe variety of ways in which its indeterminate mode of affirm- 
ing exhibits its force in sbaping the sense of propositions into which 
it enters. E. g, Errare male com Platone, quem tu qnanti facias 
acio, quam com istis Tera sentire, * I prefer to err in company with 
Plato, whom I know how highly you esteem, than,* dec. The indi- 
rect question occurring in this example requires the subjunctive, 
because it furnishes an indeterminate measure or qualification of a 
chief proposition. It rests ultimately on the same foundation with 
the oratio obliqoa. The speaker does not say directly how highly 
nato is esteemed, but proposes it in the form of a question, 'how 
highly do you esteem him V and the answer, which should furnish 
the measure, * I know,' leaves it, for the bearer, really undetermin- 
ed. SmU qui dicant, 'some persons will say,* or, more exactly, 
* there are persons to say.' The speaker does not here, as in the 
phrase $unt qui dieunty directly affirm that there are persons who do 
actually say, but that there are persons such that they may be ex- 
peeted to say ; the saying is not directly affirmed, but proposed as 
something to be inferred from a general expression of character, 
and is therefore indeterminate. This is more obvious in phrases 
where the demonstrative is inserted. E. g. Non tu is es qui qui sis 
iMffciM, *you ars not the man to be ignorant who you are.' flis 
Caesar ita respondit : eo sibi minus dubitationis dari, quod eas res, 
quae legati Helvetii eommemoraasent, memqria teneret, * to this Cae- 
sar replied, that he was the less permitted to hesitate, because he 
remembered the occurrences which the Helvetian embassadors bad 
mentioned.'— Caes. B. G., i., 14. This is an example of what is call- 
ed the oratio obliqoa, that is, a relative, and therefore attributive or 
explanatory phrase, depending upon a main proposition embraced in 
some form of narration, and containing a verb of saying or thinking. 
Commonly, but not always, nor necessarily, the veih of saying or 
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tbuiking, from the very fact of its being embraced in a nanratiye, 
wiii be in a past tense. The presence of a verb of saying or think- . 
ing is necessary, for without it the condition of things can not arise 
ia which the oratio obliqua occurs. In such phrases, the relative 
or explanatory proposition will always be in the subjunctive when 
its subject-matter is to be regarded, not as affirmed by the narrator, 
but as belonging to the thoughts or sayings of the party who is the 
subject of narration. If the writer or speaker make himself the 
subject of his narrative, as is the case with Caesar in this example, 
that does not alter the condition of things, but he will employ the 
subjunctive in the circumstances just described, precisely as if an- 
other person were the subject of his discourse. In the above ex- 
ample, Caesar reports in his memoirs the reply made by himself to a 
speech of the chief of an embassy sent to him by the Helvetii ; guod 
— memoria teneret is an explanation of the statement made in this 
speech, that he was not permitted to hesitate, and contains the rea- 
son of it ; and this relative or explanatory phrase sets forth a reason, 
not affirmed by the narrator as such, but referred to the party who 
is the subject of the narrative ; consequently, it is expressed by the 
subjunctive. The same may be said of the other relative proposi- 
tion in this sentence, qvat — commemorassent. The reason of the 
• use of the subjunctive in the oratio obliqua, which may be illustra- 
ted by the similar use of the optative in Greek, and of the imperfect 
of the subjunctive in German, is to be found in the fact, derived 
from the usages of their language, that the Romans, and so the 
Greeks and the Germans, did not consider as determinate, and €»• 
pable of being directly affirmed, as of their own knowledge, any ex- 
planatory statement that formed a part of the declarations or report- 
ed thoughts of another. This is made plain by the fact that, so 
soon as such statements are to be understood as expressing the nar- 
rators own sentiments, the indicative is employed, as in the first 
relative phrase in the following example : Caesar per exploratores 
certior factus est ex ea parte vici, quam Gallis coneetterat^ omnes 
nootu disoessisse, montesque, qui impenderentj a maxima multitudine 
teneri. — Caes. B. G., iii, 2. Quam Gallis concesserat stands in 
the same circumstances with qui impederent in the succeeding 
member, but the verb is in the indicative, because it contains an 
explanatory statement made by the author himself; impenderent, 
on the other hand, is in the subjunctive, for the reason that the 
qualifying fact presented in it is to be taken as a part of the report 
of the scouu. There are other examples of the oratio obliqua more 
obscure, that is, in which it is less apparent that the relative phrase 

H8 
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is introduced to give an explanation to be nnderatood as the decla- 
ration or reported sentiments of another than the speaker ; but a 
careful atteotion' to the terms of the main proposition will discoTer 
the index to the true sense. Thus, in the following example : Mos * 
est Atheuis laudari in concioue eos qui tint in proeliis inUrfecti — 
Gic. Or., 44—* it is the custom at Athens to praise, in a discourse 
before the people, those who have been slain in battle ;' the sub- 
junctive is employed in the explanatory phrase qui sint proeliis in- 
terfecti, to show that it belongs to the orator's words, the verb of 
* saying' being implied in laudari in concione. 

The subjunctive is very oAen used in other relative propositiona, 
always with a peculiarity of meaning widely distinguishing it from 
the indicative, and often strikingly illustrative of the nature of this 
mood. In examining such propositions, it is important to bear in 
mind the fact that all relative propositions are attributive, and there- 
fore iniroduce statements explanatory of a main proposition ; and 
that they may all be said to be thus far dependent. Further, that 
they may have either the indicative or the subjunctive, according to 
the sense ; that, consequently, the mere fact of such a proposition 
being explanatory and dependent does not decide any thing as to 
the mood to be employed. And, lastly, that the selection of the 
mood in these propositions, as in any other, depends upon the man- 
ner in which the speaker means to set forth the fact contained in 
the relative phrase. E.g, Caesar in fines 'Ambianorum pervenit, 
qui se suaque omnia sine mora dediderunt.— Caes. B. 6., ii., 16. 
Here the relative proposition, qui dediderunt, *who surrendered 
themselves,' is equivalent to 'and they surrendered themselves/ 
and contains an explicit affirmation of a fact given in explanation 
of the relation in which the Ambiani stood to Caesar's arrival. 
Among the examples in which the relative proposition has the sub- 
junctive, may be mentioned that in which it is introduced as the 
explanation of such demonstratives as m, ciuamodit talis, tarn, tantuM, 
6lo. E.g. Habetis eum consulem qui parere vestris decretis non 
dttbitet'—Cic. Cat., iv., 11 — *you have a consul of such a character 
as not to hesitate (that he will not hesitate) to obey your decrees.' 
Non U subi qui quidquid videtur tale esse dicam quale videatur — 
Cic. Acad., ii., 7 — * I am not the man to say (such a man as to say) 
that whatever is seen is of the nature it seems to be.* In these 
examples the subjunctive is employed, because the writer intends 
by the relative proposition to qualify a general statement, not by a 
direct assertion of a fact, but by introducing, through the indeterm- 
inate manner of declaration belonging to the subjunctive, something 
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only possible or probable, an action to be regarded as a thing mere- 
ly to be expected of the subject of definition, as being suitable to his 
character. Thus, in the latter example, the chief proposition is 
non is sunit * I am not the man ;* qui marks that the added phrase is 
aittributive or explanatory ; dicam contains, as the matter of explan- 
ation, the action of * saying ;' and the subjunctive denotes that this 
action of * saying* is indeterminately affirmed, declared as a thing 
that may be or may not be, and, as being related to the future 
through the indeterminate'' sense of the subjunctive, something to 
be expected as a natural result. This sense of the subjunctive may 
be compared with that which it has when used with ut to express 
result ; there, the notion of result is suggested by the indetermin- 
ate and contingent manner of declaring proper to the subjunctive ; 
here, the notion of something to be looked for or expected, as being 
suitable to a character described, follows from the same character- 
istic of this mood. So that the subjunctive is as much required in 
such relative phrases as have been here described, to denote an 
expected result, as it is in expressions of result, of purpose, of in- 
determinate conditions, &c., and for a like reason. 

The subjunctive oecurring in the relative proposition after dig- 
nut, indignusy aptus, idoneus, admits of the same interpretation, al- 
though the indeterminate sense of the mood assumes a somewhat 
different form. In the examples just considered, the sense of the 
subjunctive is more nearly akin to that which it has in expressions 
of result with ut ; in these examples it more nearly resembles that 
which it has in expressions of purpose with tU. The principle is 
the same in both. E. g. Livianae fabulae non satis dignae videntur 
fuae iterum legantur — Cic. Brut., 18 — ' the plays of Livius do not 
appear to be quite worthy of being read a second time,* or * to be 
read,* &c. The general proposition is, that the plays of Livius are 
not deserving ; and the relative being added shows that this state^ 
ment is to be qualified ; legantur contains the action of * reading* as 
the qualifying circumstance ; the subjunctive denotes that this qual- 
ifying action is not one directly affirmed as performed, but some- 
thing prospective, had in view, to be contemplated as lying in the 
future : this belongs to the indeterminate sense of the subjunctive. 
Accordingly, dignae quae legantur signifies * worthy (o be read,* not 
* worthy—and they are read.* The nature of the subjunctive in this 
case is not materially different, as above said, from that which it 
presents when used with ut to express purpose, and might be fur- 
ther illustrated by the qse of this same mood with dum in the sense 
of * until* 
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Not enentially different is the meantog of the eubjonetive whes 
need with the relative after a variety of general deseriptione of 
character made by adjectiTee, to give an exact atatement of some 
particalar action, with reference to which the main proposition is 
idleged. E. g. Stulti somas qui Dnxsum, qui Africanam, Pompeiom; 
nosmetipsos cum P. Clodio conferre audtamug — Cic. Mil., 8 — < we 
are fools in that, for that we venture to compare/ or, * we are fo<ds 
for venturing to compare/ &c. O fortunate adolescens qni tuae 
▼iitutis Homerum praeconem in veneris — Cic. Arch., 10 — * O fortu- 
nate young man, in that you have found Homer as the herald of your 
virtue.* Here stulti sumus, O fortunate adolescens, give a general 
description of character ; qui marks the introduction of a qualifica- 
tion of this unlimited ascription of folly in the one case and of good 
fortune in the other ; this qualification is expressed by the actions 
of * venturing* and * finding* contained in audeamut and mteneris ; 
and the subjunctive being the form of afllrmation, it is fairly as- 
sumed that it is intended to make the qualification indeterminate. 
The only question is as to the way in which this indeterminateness 
is to be understood, namely, whether it has its equivalent in the 
expression of purpose, as is the case with the subjunctive in one 
set of examples with ut ; or in the expression of result, as is true of 
the subjunctive in another set of examples with the same particle ; 
or in the expression of undefined future expectation, as is the case 
with the subjunctive when used with dum ; or in the expression of 
occasion, ground, or reason, without the assertion of this as an ob- 
jective truth, as is the case with the subjunctive used with quum ; 
or in the expression of something to be looked for as reasonably be- 
longing to the subject of definition, as was seen to be the case 
sometimes when this mood is joined with qui ; or in the expression 
of something contingent, as is seen in a number of conditional 
propositions. As was seen above, the qualifying phrases qui oMde- 
atmUf qui inveneris^ mark the particular actions to which the char- 
acters of « folly* and of « good fortune* are to be referred, and that 
they are equivalent to * in that, for that, we venture,* • in that, for 
that, you have found.* They would seem, then, tp introduce the 
qualifying actions which they name as the occasional cause, ground, 
or reason of the allegation of character contained in the main pro]w 
osition, and so to resemble most the use of the subjunctive with 
quum in the like sense. The subjunctive manner of declaration was 
required in order to give to the qualification the form of an occasion- 
al cause, ground, or reason, proposed subjectively, as distinguished 
from the explicit allegation of a reason stated as an objective truth. 
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As no class of propositions, perhaps, furnishes more satisfactory 
illastrations of the nature of the indicative as well as of the sub- 
junctive mood than that to which the name of conditional is given, 
it may be allowable to insert here a brief, but somewhat detailed 
account of it. A fuller explanation of the proper signification of 
certain of the tenses of the conditional must be reserved for a place 
under the tenses. 

In the sentence si enim suscipis causam, conficiam commentarios 
omnium rerum — Cic. ad Div., v., 13 — * if you undertake the subject, 
I will make out notes of every event,' there are two propositions : 
first, the chief proposition, conficiam commentarios omnium rerum, 

* I will make out notes,' See. ; secondly, the subordinate and explan- 
atory proposition, si enim suscipis causam, * if you undertake the 
subject.' To phrases like this second proposition, introduced by 
«t, when negative by nisi or nt, or, in a dififerent sense, by si non, the 
name of conditional is given. Very commonly, however, the term 
conditional is applied equally to both members of such a sentence, 
so as to make it embrace both the chief and subordinate member. 
And then the name of prpdosis or protasis is frequently given to 
the subordinate or conditional member, because it commonly pre- 
cedes in the sentence ; and that of apodosis to the chief proposition, 
because it commonly follows the conditional phrase. It is more 
convenient, as well as more accurate, to restrict the name of con- 
ditional, at least ordinarily, to the subordinate member, or to that 
introduced by si. 

That the member introduced by «t, in the above examples, is sub- 
ordinate and explanatory, is obvious upon even a slight examination. 
• Cicero says, * I will write out notes of every event,' and by adding, 

* if you undertake the subject,' explains under what conditions he 
will do this. The conditional member, si enim suscipis, &c., may 
be classed generally with attributive and explanatory phrases, and 
is of the same nature, thus far, with the relative proposition. Its 
attributive nature might be shown by reference to the fact that the 
participle and the adjective are sometimes used with the force of 
the conditional. E. g. Maximas virtutes jacere omnes necesse est, 
voluptato dominants — Cic. Fin., ii., 35 — * if pleasure have the do- 
minion.' As an attributive or explanatory proposition, the coa* 
ditional is introduced to mark the precise terms or conditions or 
which the action contained in the c^ief proposition is suspended. . 
This is indicated by the sign by which it is introduced, namely, si, 

* if,' which is probably an abridged form of sit^ \\ei it be,* * grant 
that,' from the same radical with the Greek rt, ' if <9t, with the 
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member which it introdnces, stands ordiDariiy, as its signification 
would seem to require, before the proposition which it qualifies. 
The conditional proposition, therefore, differs from other explana- 
tory phrases in two poinU chiefly ; first, that while they explain the 
ground, reason, occasion, &c., of the action described in the main 
proposition, this gives the terms or conditions on which it is made 
to depend ; and, secondly, that while they very often follow, this 
usually, but not always, precedes the member which it qualifies. 
When the demonstratiye ita or sie stands in the main proposition, 
answering to si, the conditional member frequently follows, yet 
sometimes precedes. E.g. Hoc ipsum itajustum est, quod recte 
fit, si est Toluntarium. — Cic. Off., i., 9. Neque enim praetor, si ex 
eo fiindo dejectus essem, ita me restitui jussit ; sed eo unde dejectus 
essem. — Cic. Caec, 29. 

It has been stated that the sign of the conditional is «t, corre? 
spending to * if* in English ; that it is probably an abridged form of 
the subjunctive ttf, * let it be,' * grant that,' and is related both in 
form and sense to the Greek conditional sign et, which is most 
probably the imperative of etfii, * I am ;' that the negative sign of 
condition is nUi, or ni contracted from nm, * if not,' * unless ;' or, in 
a different sense, si nan, * if not.' It may be added that nisi is com- 
pounded ofne and «i, the vowel in ne having been changed ^o bring 
it into harmony with that of si, and that it properly signifies Met it 
not be,' < grant that it be not,' * if not,' < unless,' * except.' When- 
ever employed, it will be found that the negative sense embraced 
in it always attaches itself to the conditional sign exclusively, and 
converts it into a negative sign of condition, so that if si veniat sig- 
nify * if,' * grant that, he be coming,' nisi veniat will signify, * grant 
that it be not so that he will come,' * if it be not that he will come.* 
And this distinguishes it from si non as a negative sign of condi- 
tion. In the latter the negative non does not affect the conditional 
sign at all, but attaches itself to the substantive idea of the verb in- 
troduced by si. E. g. Dolorem justissimum si non potero frangere, 
ocoultabo<— Cic. Phil, xii., 8, 21 — < if I can not assuage my most 
reasonable pain, I will hide it.' Here it is plain that the negative 
non is wholly unconnected with the conditionsl sign si, and is prop- 
erly the qualification of the substantive idea of * ability' contained in 
potero, transforming <can* into *can not.' Perfectionis laudem si 
non assequimur, at quid deceat videmus.^Oic. Or, 30. Si feceris 
id quod ostendis, magnam habebo gratiam ; si non feceris, ignoa- 
eam.— Cic. ad Div., v., 19. (Cf. Krueg., ^ 601.) 

It may be added here, that, besides ita and sic, the chief propoai* 
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tion qualified by a conditional phrase is sometimes introdaced by 
turn. Ita, sict and" turn, in this connection, correspond to the En- 
glish * then,' * in that case/ ased in like circumstances ; but it is not 
always practicable to render them into English consistently with its 
usages. Haec si et ages et senties, turn eris non modo consul et 
consularis, sed magnus etiam consul et consularis — Cic. ad Div., 
X., 6 — • then,' * in that case,' • you will be,' &c. In the same way 
some other demonstratives occur as the correlatives of si at the be- 
ginning of the main proposition, namely, in eo, ea eonditione, ideo, 
ideirco, E. g. Non si Opimium defendisti, idcirco te isti bonum 
civem putabunt.--Gic. Or., ii., 40. (See Krueg., ^ 600, Anm. 2.) 

In regard to the use of the moods in conditional propositions, tak- 
ing the term in its stricter sense, it will be found to be true that the 
same doctrine holds good that has been admitted for the moods in 
other cases ; that is to say, the mood will always be determined by 
the manner in which the speaker intends to set forth to the hearer 
the action, &c., introduced as a condition. If he means to indicate 
that the matter proposed as a condition is something actual, some- 
thing that did occur, has occurred, will occur, or does now occur, 
he will employ the indicative. If, on the contrary, he mean to rep- 
resent it as something contingent, doubtful, that may or may not be, 
that is merely assumed or supposed, then he will employ the sub- 
junctive. E. g. Quid est, Catilina, quod jam amplius expectes, si 
nee privata domus continere voces conjurationis tuae potest 1 si il- 
lustrantur, si eruropunt omnia 1 — Cic. Cat., i., 3. Here Cicero in- 
tends to affirm as a reality that not even a private dwelling can con- 
fine within it the utterance of Catiline's conspiracy. Et nunc id 
operam do, ut per falsas nuptias | Vera objurgandi causa sit, si de- 
neget, < if be refuse.' — ^Ter. Andr., i., 1, ISO. In this example, Simo 
means not to say that his son will refuse to marry, nor that he will 
not ; but to propose the matter as one of doubt, of mere supposition, 
that may fall out either way. The only seeming exception to this 
remark is to be found in theimperfect and pluperfect of the subjunc- 
tive employed in determinate conditions, namely, where the condi- 
tion is represented as already determined in present or past time as 
unfulfilled. E. g. Quae descriptio si esset ignota vobis <* if it were 
unknown to you' — ^but it is not unknown), explicaretur a me ('1 
would explain it' — but I do not explain it). Mansisset (* there 
would have continued' — but did not) eadem voluntas in eorum pos- 
teris, si regUm similitude permansisset (* if the semblance of kings 
had remained'— -but it did not).— Cic. Rep., i., 41. This case will 
be noticed under the tenses, and will probably be found to be only 
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apptrently an exception, thoagb baTisg the indeteriniDate i 
the subjuDCtiTe peculiarly modified. 

In the same way it may be said tbat,^ in the main proposition, de- 
fined by a conditional, the use of the mood is detennined by the 
manner in which the afilrmation is designed to be made by the 
speaker, precisely as in any other case. E. g, Caesar, qui cogere 
posset, I Stpeterei per amicitiam patris atque suam non | Qoicquam 
p-'Qjieereiy 'if he should (were to) ask him--would not succeed.' — 
Hor. Sat., t., 8, 4-6. Here prcficerety *he would succeed,' is in the 
subjunctive, because the affirmation is indetenninate, and the ac- 
tion is represented as something contingent, that might be or might 
not be, a mere supposition. This is the same form of the subjunc- 
tive which is often used without being attended by a conditional. 
E. g. Vellem sic in amicitia erraremos — Hor. Sat., i., 3, 41 — * I could 
wish,' *I would have it.' So in the phrases dieerest *one would 
say ;' pUareM, * you (one) would suppose,* dec. ; and in questions, 
as quid faeereml * what should I dol* * what was I to doV Here, 
also, an exception must be made of the imperfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive when employed in the main proposition correspond- 
ing to the condition represented as unfulfilled. See the examples 
above. The explanation of this peculiar use of these tenses of the 
subjunctive will be introduced under the tenses. 

It would seem to follow, from what has been said, that, with re- 
gard to the use of the moods in the main proposition and in the 
conditional, each member of the sentence must be considered for 
itself; and that although ihe two members constituting what ia 
usually called together a conditional proposition do, to a certain ex- 
tent, correspond to each other, yet it can hardly be said that the 
form of the one determines the form of the other. 

All the forms of the conditional explanatory proposition may be 
arranged in two classes ; the first comprising those in which the 
affirmation is determinate or positive, and represents the action, 
dec., of the verb in the conditional member, that is, the condition, aa 
aoroetbing that actually is, was, has been, had been, will be, or as 
something that is already decided not to be now, or not to have 
been in past time. This class may be called determinate conditiona. 
E. g. Si quid generis istiusmodi me delectat^ pictura deleetat — Cie. 
ad Div., vii., 23 — * if any thing of that sort pleases me, painting 
pleases me.' Cicero conveys the idea that he has pleasure in some 
such objects of art, and that it is in painting he has pleasure : that 
is, the matter of the condition is positively affirmed to be, or is de- 
terminate and real Sed easent, mi Galle, omnia facilia, si ea mer- 
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eatns esses quae ego desiderabam^-Cic. ad Div., vii., 88 — ' but er- 
ery thing, my dear Gallae, would be easy (but is not easy) if you 
had bought what I wanted* (but you did not buy what I wanted). In 
this example the matter of the condition is represented as determ- 
ined, but determined not to be, as something unreal. 

These two examples may represent the two subdivisions of this 
class of determinate conditions. The first subdivision coipprises 
those cases of the conditional in which the subject-matter of the 
condition is determinately affirmed as real or actually existing. In 
this subdivision the indicative is used in all the tenses, the tense 
being determined by the time, and by the completedness or incom- 
pletedness of the action, as in any other proposition. In the main 
proposition, also, corresponding to this form of the conditional, or 
that is qualified by it, the indicative is commonly employed, but not 
necessarily, the subjunctive or indicative being used according to 
the manner of affirmation intended. The following are examples 
of the several tenses of thejndicative employed in this kind of con- 
ditional, a. Tlie Pr€$ent indicative in the conditional ; the main 
proposition also commonly having the indicative, but its mood and 
tense to be determined t^ the sense. E.g. Poma ex arboribus, si 
cruda sunt, vi aveiluntur, si matura et cocta, decidunt— Cic. Sen., 
19 — * apples are forcibly plucked from the trees if they are unripe 
(and in such case they are unripe) ; they fall off if they are ripe and 
mellow.* Si quid generis istiusmodi me delectat, pictora deleetat — 
Cic. ad. Div., vii., 28 — * if any thing of that sort gives me pleasure 
(and it does), painting gives me pleasvure.* b. The Imperfect indica- 
tive in the conditional ; the main proposition also commonly hav- 
ing a past tense of the indicative, but its mood and tense to be de- 
termined by the sense. E. g. Si quod erat grande vas, laeti affere- 
bant— Cic. Verr., iv., 21—* if there was any large vessel (and there 
was), they brought it gladly.* Si torbidas res sapienter ferebas, 
tranquilliora iaete feres — Cic. ad Div., vi., 14 — * if you bore a troub- 
led state of affairs with wisdom (as yon did), you will hear more 
tranquil times with gladness.* c. The Proper Perfect of the indica- 
tive in the conditional ; the main proposition also commonly hav- 
ing a present, future, or proper perfect of the indicative, but its mood 
and tense to be determined by the sense. E. g. Si unquam de bonis 

et fortibus viris .... potestas vobis judicandi fuit, hoc profecto 

tempore cam potestatem omnem habetis — Cic. Mil., 1-—' if you have 
ever had the opportunity of pronouncing judgment in the case of 
good and brave men (and you have had), verily you have all thal^ 
opportunity on this oocasion.* Sin hoc natura ipsa praescrip- 
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•it, . . .* . noil potettis hoc facinaa improbam jadicare. — Cic. Mil., 7. 

Ad qaera si aocesait, aat si a me diseessit unqoain, tam ex- 

istimetar Goelius Catilinae nimiam familiaris fuisse. — Cic. Cbel., 3. 
d. The Perfect Preterit or Aarist of the indicatiTe in the conditional ; 
the main proposition also haTing commonly a past tense of the in- 
dicative, but ito mood and tense to be determined by the sense. 
E. g. Si unquam ante alias alio in bello fnit qnod diis gratias ager- 
etia, hesternum id proelium fuit— Lit., i., 22— < if ever, at any other 
time before this, in any war, yon had occasion to thank the gods, 
that occasion was the battle of yesterday.* Notus ills popolus yidit 
* tamen quod fugit lacedaemonium Lycargum, qni regem non diligen- 
dum duxit; si mode hoc in Lycurgi potestate potuit esse. — Cic. 
Rep., ii., 12. e. The Pluperfect tense of the indicative in the con- 
ditional ; the main proposition also baring commonly a past tense 
of the indicative, but its mood and tense being determined by the 
sense. E. g, Dejotaras, proelio Pharsalico facto, a Pompeio dis- 
eessit ; vel officio si quid debuerat, vel errori, si quid nescierat, sat- 
isfactum esse dnxit.— Cic. Dej., 6. Stomachabatar senex si qoid 
asperins dixeram.— Cic. N. D., i., 33. /. The PvJtwre I. of the in- 
dicative in the conditional; the main proposition also commonly 
having a future or present of the indicative, but its mood and tense 
being determined by the sense. E. g. Si enim Damasippus in sen- 
tentia non manebit, aliquem pseudo-Damasippum vel com jactora 
reperiemus — Ci6. ad Div., yii., 23 — * for if Damasippus adheres (shall 
adhere) to his opinion, I will find a pseudo-Damasippus, even if I 
suffer loss thereby.* Quodsi haec ratio rei gerendae periculosa tibi 
ease videbitur, placebat illud, dcc.^-Cic. ad Div., i., 7. Quod pro- 
fecto faciam, si mihi per eiosdem amicitiam lioebit. — Id., i., %.e.g. 
The ¥%Awre II. tense of the indicative in the conditional ; the main 
proposition having commonly the future I. of the indicative, but 
the tense and mood being determined by the sense. E. g. Si quid 
egero, faciam ut scias— Cic. ad Div., vii., 23— « if I do (shall have 
done) any thing, I will inform you.* Hie si qoid nobis forte adversi 
advenerit, | Tibi erunt yerba parata, huic homini verbera. — ^Ter. 
Heaut., ii., 3, 114. 

The second subdivision of determinate propositions comprises 
those cases in which the subject-matter of the condition is determ- 
inately affirmed, but as not occurring or not having occurred. Jn 
this subdivision the subjunctive is Used both in the conditional and 
in the main proposition, but only in two tenses, namely, the imper- 
fect and the pluperfect, a. The Imperfect is used when the condi- 
tkm is to be represented as already decided as unfuifiUed in the 
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present time ; the main proposition regularly taking the imperfect 
tense of the subjunctive to express that its action likewise is de- 
termined as not occurring in the present time. E. g. .Quae si op- 
posite Miloni putarem, cederem tempori, judices, nee inter tantam 
▼im armorom existimarem oratori locum esse ; sed me recreat et 
reficit Cneii Pompeii .... consilium — Cic. Mil., 1—* if I supposed 
that these were arrayed against Milo, I would yield to the force of 
circumstances, d&c, .... but the intention of Cn. Pompey (herein) 
restores, reinvigorates me.* Hercxit is made certain by the added 
phrase, sed me recreat, &c., first, that Cicero means to convey the 
idea that he does not suppose the array of armed men about him 
to be aimed against Milo, and that be does not yield to the pressure 
of these circumstances ; secondly, that the action both in jnuarem 
and cederem is referred to the present and not to the past time, and 
may be regarded as incomplete or continued. Haec tibi ridicula 
videntur. Non enim ades : quae si yideres, lacrimas non teneres 
— Cic. ad Div., vii., 30—* these things appear to you ridiculous, lor 
you are not here : if you saw them, you would not restrain your 
tears.' From the context, it is plain that the sense is, * but you do 
not see them, and have not occasion for tears.' b. The Pluperfect 
is used when the condition is to be represented as already decided 
as unfulfilled in the past time. The main proposition regularly 
takes the pluperfect tense of the subjunctive to express that its ac- 
tion likewise is determined as not having occurred in past time. 
E. g. Qua in sententia si constare voluissent, suam auctoritatem 
simul cum mea salute recuperassent — Cic. ad I)iv., i., 9—* if they 
had been willing to persevere in that opinion (but they were not), 
they would have recovered their own influence along with my safe- 
ty' (but they did not). Si (Gabinii defensionem) sine ulla mea con- 
tumelia suscepisset, tulissem — Cic. ad Div.,i., 9 — < if he had under- 
taken it without ofieriog an insult to me, I would have borne with 
it.' 

It should be remarked, that although in the former of these cases 
the imperfect in the chief proposition usually corresponds to the 
imperfect in the conditional member, and in the latter the pluper- 
fect to the pluperfect, yet this is not necessary, but the imperfect 
or pluperfect may be used iA either member, according to the time 
of the action and its completedness or incompletedness, without re- 
gard to the tense standing in the other. E. g. Sed essent, mi Galle, 
omnia facilia, si ea mercatus esses quae ego desiderabam — Cic. ad 
Div., vii., 23— 'every thing would be easy (now) if you had bought 
(in past time) what I wanted.' Quae quidem ego non ferrem (* would 
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not now bear*), nisi me io pbilosophiae portum coDtalissem (< if I bad 
not taken refuge* before tbia), et niai baberem (*if I bad not' now) 
aociom atodiorom meorum Atticum nostrum. — Cic. ad Div., yii., 90. 
Si mibi aecundae reB de amore meo easent, jamdudum acio | Venia- 
aet. — ^Ter. Heaut., ii., 2, 1. 

It ia to be obaenred, again, tbat the former of these cases is like- 
ly to be 4»nfoonded with the use of the imperfect of the subjonetiTe 
in the conditional and in the main proposition, where the affirmation 
in both membera ia indeterminate, and the action is represented as 
aoroetbing merely assumed or supposed. The form of expression 
ia precisely the same in both significations, in Latin as well as gen- 
erally in English, and the context alone can furnish the means of 
distinction. It is an instance of ambiguity in the language itself. 
E.g. Quae si diceret, tamen ignosci non oporteret— Cic. Verr., ii., 
1 — « if he should (were to) say this, yet he ought not to be pardon- 
ed.' The aenae is, tbat he may or may not say it, and that he may 
or not require forgiveness. The words might mean, * if he said 
or were to say this (but he does not say it), he ought not to be par- 
doned' (but he ought to be pardoned). — See Hor. £p., ii., 1, 90, seq. ; 
and Id. ib., 183, 194. 

The second class of conditional propositions comprises those in 
which the affirmation is indeterminate or doubtful, and the action, 
dec., of the verb, that is, the condition, is represented as a matter 
contingent, that may or may not be, a thing merely assumed, possi- 
ble, dec. This class may be called indeterminate conditions. E.g. 
Transire Tiberim, et intrare, si possim, bostium castra volo — Liv., 
ii., 12 — * I wish to cross the Tiber, and, if I can, enter the camp of 
the enemy.' By employing the subjunctive, posMim^ the speaker 
shows that he is uncertain whether he can or can not enter the 
camp of the enemy. Dies deficiet, si velim paupertatis causam de- 
fendere — Cic. Tusc. v, 35 — properly, 'the day will be too short if I 
choose to defend,' &c. Si velim merely supposes or assumes the 
case. In the main proposition, qualified by such conditions, the 
only satisfactory guide as to the use of the mood and tenses is to 
be found in the common signification of these. Thus, the present 
tense of the subjunctive being employed in the conditional member, 
the chief proposition will be expressed by the indicative or subjunc- 
tive mood, according to the sense : if the action or state expressed 
by the verb is to be represented as actually occurring or existing, 
the indicative will be used, as in the examples above given, and 
the tense will be decided by the circumstances of time, &c., which 
elsewhere guide in the use of the tenses -, but if the action or state 
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wbioh the verb expresses is to be represented as doabtful, as more- 
ly possible, as a supposition, or, which is one form of this mode of 
affirmation, is to be proposed with modest indecision, the subjunc* 
tive will be used, and the tense will be decided by the general rules 
for the use of the tenses, modified by the peculiar sense of the 
mood. E. g. Nee satis seio, nee, si sciam, dicere ausim — Lit. 
Proem. — * I neither altogether know, nor, if I knew, would 1 ven- 
ture to say.* Properly, ai Mciam signifies, * if perchance I know,* a 
merely supposed case.; and nee ausim is a modest way of saying 

* nor shall I venture,* and is to be compared with vetim, * I could 
wish,* * I would have it so ;* no/tm, ' I should be unwilling.* See 
Hor. £p., ii., 1, 35. Sed tacitus pasci si posset corvus, haberet | 
Pins dapis — Hor. £p., i., 17, 60 — * if the crow could feed in silence, 
he would have a fuller feast.* Here the subjunctive is used in the 
conditional, because the ability of the crow to keep quiet while feed- 
ing is proposed as a mere supposition or possible case ; and the im- 
perfect tense is selected, not to mark the time, but to denote incom- 
pleted action, and, as a peculiar sense resulting from the combina- 
tion of the past time of the imperfect tense with the contingent fu- 
ture signification of the subjunctive, to express an assumed case or 
mere supposition the farthest removed from determinateness. The 
subjunctive present, e. g. si vemat^ * if he come,* veniatt * let him 
come,* although it expresses what is indeterminate, a future con- 
tingency, just as the subjunctive imperfect does, yet lies seemingly 
nearer to the actual present, or looks more to immediate decision, 
while the subjunctive imperfect lies in the more remote future, and 
does not have regard to immediate decision. Hence the subjunc- 
tive present is used in exhortations to immediate action, as eamus, 

* let us go ;* the subjunctive imperfect in conjectures, supposed or 
possible cases, and the like, as venireit * he would come ;* veUem^ < I 
oould wish ;* dieereSf ' you, one would say.* In such cases, the sub- 
junctive present corresponds to the Greek subjunctire and the sul>> 
junctive imperfect to the Greek optative. In the signification of 
the imperfect subjunctive here noticed, the notion of past time is 
wholly neutralized by the future sense of the mood ; but in narra- 
tive, after past tenses of verbs of saying and thinking, the sense of 
past time is retained, so as to make with the subjunctive, taken as 
equivalent to the future, a peculiar compound, namely, one that rep- 
resents an actfon as past with reference to the time in which the 
speaker stands, but future in regard to the time of the main proposi- 
tion. E. g. Caesar . . . legatis respondit diem se ad deliberandum 
somplaram : si quid vellent, ad^dus Aprilis reverterentur.^-Caes. 
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B. O., I, 7. When the eonditiooal member bu the imperfect sub* 
jmictiTe, the main proposition also commooly has the imperfect of 
the same mood ; and both its mood and tense admit of the same 
ezftenation that has been given for these as occarring in the con- 
ditionaL 

The fottowing examples will be sufficient to illustrate the use of 
the conditional in indeterminate propositions, a. The Present sub- 
junctive in the conditional member ; the main proposition usually 
having the indicative present <or future, or the subjunctive, accord- 
ing to the sense to be expressed. E. g. Quod si me popolus Ro- 
manus forte roget, cur | Non, ut porticibus, sic judiciis fruar iis 
dem ; I . . . . Olim quod vulpes aegroto cauta leoni | Respopdit, re- 
feram-^Hor. £p., i., 1, 70 — ^* if the Roman people by chance ask me 
.... I wiU say.' Tu si hie sis, aliter censeas — ^Ter. Andr., il, 1, 10 
— ^* if yon were I, you would think differently.' Properly the sense 
is, ' if yott be I, you will perchance, I may suppose you will, think 
differently. ' The English given as the translation corresponds 
more exactly to si hie esses aliter censeres, which is also a common 
form in Latin, but presenting a- merely ^supposed case in a some- 
what different sense, namely, that of a more remote possibility. Si 

id succenseat nunc Ipsus sibi esse injurius videatur — ^Ter. 

Andr., ii., 3, 2 — * if he find fault with this now ... he will (may pos- 
sibly) appear to himself unjust.' Quod si bruma nives Albania il- 
linet agris, | Ad mare descendet vates tuus — Hor. Ep., i., 7, 10 — 
* if winter spread snow over the Alban fields, your poet friend will 
oome down to the sea.' ' See Hor. Ep., i , 7, 18 ; Id. ib., ii, 2, 108 ; 
U 16, 46-7 ; Id. Sat., ii., 6, 17 ; Ep., i., 19, 14. h. The Imperfect sub- 
junctive in the conditional member ; the main proposition having 
the subjunctive, commonly in the imperfect tense. Quod si | Frig- 
ida cnrarum fomenta relinquere posses, | Quo te eoelestis sapientia 
duoeret, ires — Hor. Ep., i., 3, 26, seqq. — «if you could abandon the 
chilling sources of care, you would go where heavenly wisdom 
would lead.' The writer makes a supposition of the most indeterm- 
inate kind, ' if yon were to be able,' * if you should be able,' and in 
the main proposition states a conceivable case, a mere possibility, 
'you would go ;' just as vellem^ ' I could wish ;' nollem, * I should be 
unwilling;' mallemj *I should prefer;' cupercm, ' I would desire;' in 
the above example, duceret, * would lead,' and the like, are used where 
no conditional is introduced. See Hur. Ep., i., 3, 28 ; i., 6, 43 ; i., 
7, 92 ; i., 17, 60 ; i , 19, 17, seq. ; ii., 2, 147 and 167 ; Id. Sat., ii., 8, 
26. The conditional of this form, as has been already noticed, is 
likely to be confounded with that case of the determinate condition- 
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aliii which the condition is represented as decided to be unfulfilled 
in the present time, ft has to be added here, that the same ambi- 
guity attends the conditional member of this variety when employ- 
ed, as it sometimes is, to express a wish. e. The Perfect subjunc- 
tive in tbe conditional member ; the main proposition having the 
indicative, commonly in the future tense, or the subjunctive, usual- 
ly in the present tense, as the manner of the affirmation may re- 
quire. E. g. Nee, si te validus jactaverit Auster in alto, | Idcirco 
navem trans Aegaeum mare vendas — Hor. £p., i., 11, 15 — *and, 
if the strong sooth wind have tossed you on the deep, do not, on 
that account, sell your ship beyond the Aegean Sea.' Qui dedit hoc 
hodie, eras, si volet, auferet ; ut si | Detulerit fasces indigno, de- 
trahet idem — Hor. £p., i., 16, 33, seq. — *as, if it have conferred of- 
fice on an unworthy man, it will also take it away again.* Quod 
si interciderit tibi nunc aiiquid, repetes mox. — Hor. Sat., ii., 4, 6. 
d. The Pluperfect tense of tbe subjunctive in the conditional mem- 
ber ; the main proposition also commonly having the subjunctive 
pluperfect or imperfect, as the sense may demand. E. g. Quid si 
minus arator dedisset quam poposcisset Apronius 1 " what if the 
farmer should have furnished less than Apronius demanded V — Cic. 
Vern, ii., 29. Herbitenses cum viderent, si ad Aeschrionem preti- 
um redisset, se ad arbitrium libidinosissimae mulieris spoliatnm iri, 
licit! sunt, &c. — Cic. Verr., ii., 33. This variety of the conditional 
may be confounded with the determinate conditional of tbe ^ame 
form ; but attention to the context will ordinarily enable the reader 
to discover in which sense the form is used. 

In the determinate form of the conditional, the imperfect tense 
of the subjunctive regularly occurs in the chief member when the 
time is present, and the pluperfect of the subjunctive when the time 
is past. When, however, upon occasion, the writer would give a 
more striking representation of an action which is to be qualified 
by a condition, be presents the chief proposition as an actual occur- 
rence, expressing it by the imperfect, preterit, or pluperfect of the 
indicative, so that the reader is, for the moment, affected by the 
statement as if it were a real event ; presently, by the addition of 
the condition, he is made aware that, by reason of intervening 
causes, tbe event does or did not fall out as stated. E. g. Praeclare 
viceramtt^, nisi spoliatnm, inermem, fugientem Lepidus recepiseet 
Antoniom. — Cic. ad Div., xii., 10. Neque sustinere poterantf ni ex- 
traordinariae cohortes se objecisMetU. — Liv., vii., 7. Qoibus qui- 

^m (nuptiis) quam facile potuerai quiesci, si hie quiesMet. — Ter. 

Andr., iv., ii., 9. Prope in proe *iom exarsere, ni Valens animadver 
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•ioiie paaooram oblitos jam BaUTos imperii tdnumuissei, — ^Tae. H. 
]., 64. Pons sublicius iter paene boatibns didii, ni uoua y'lrfuisaet 
Horatint Codes. — Lit., ii., 10. Me truncus illapaus oerebro | Su» 
tuUrmi, nisi Faunas, ictum | Deztra Uvasset, * had actually killed 
me— if Faunas had not lightened the blow.'— Hor.jCann., ii., 17, 
27, seqq. 

This ease is not to be confounded with itoother, very different in 
the meaning which results from the employment of the indicatiTe 
in the main proposition when the conditional member has the sub- 
junctive; that, namely, in which the indicative is used to show 
that, notwithstanding the qualifying condition, the writer really af> 
firms as true the proposition which it embraces. E. g. Quae # » du- 
bia aut procul e»Ment^ tamen omnes reipablicae consulere debcbant. 
—Sail. Jug., 85. (For other examples, see Ramsh., ^ 193, 7.) 

The opposite table exhibits, at one view, the classification of the 
conditional which has been given above, and, besides being conve- 
nient for reference, may enable the student more readily to distin- 
guish the several varieties of this kind of proposition by seeing 
them placed alongside of each other. 
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IM Air BXFOMVioir w mmm or 

It appevs, ftom alt ihat has been said of the use of tbe aahguno- 
tive in the aereral eases which hare been abere exanioed, tiiat in 
whatever yariety of ways it may manifest its peonttar sense, the 
force of this mood may always be considered eijoi^^ot to that as- 
signed to it ia the definitioa gtven, namely, an indetenninate or 
doubtful mode of affirmation. 

It is important to bear in mind, in considering the nature of the 
moods, that the character of the substantive idea, wbedier oat- 
ward sensible actione, motions, or states, or inward mental acts or 
emotions, has nothing to do with the employment of tbe mood, a 
mental state or conception being quite as much a reality, and as ca- 
pable of being positirely affirmed, as any act cognisable by tbe ex- 
ternal senses ; but, on the contrary, that tbe use of the mood de- 
pends whoHy upon the manner of declaring a thing, the speaker 
en^loying tbe difibrent moods as so many mirrors to reflect for the 
hearer the posture of his own mind in regard to the acaions or 
erents which he describes. Thus, if it be asked why tbe sabjnne- 
tire, and not tbe indicative, is used in the oratio obliqua, above re- 
ferred to, the answer is, not because the relative member is a thing 
of itself uncertain ; it may be absolutely true,, and so adaoitted to be ; 
but because tbe speaker would have the hearer aware that he does 
not assert it of his own knowledge or conviction. E. g. Qoanto 
hosti facilius abire fuit, quum procul tiMtMemuM, qnam nunc qunm 
in oervicibus twrma. — Liv., zliv., 39. In this example, tbe use of 
the subjunctive does not make doubtful the feet of the Romans 
* having been at a distance' from tbe enemy ; that is a thing as- 
sumed to be ; but it shows that this fact of * being absent,* ^«m 
o^femiM, is not intended by the speaker to be represented as a 
truth asserted by himself, but as the qualification of the propositiea 
quanto hosti facilius abire fuit, indicating an occasion or ground re- 
ferred to tbe thoughts of another, namely, the enemy. If the writer 
had used aftcromiu, he would have asserted the absence of the Ro- 
mans as an objective truth, introduced to note the time or the rea- 
son of the enemy's going away. 

Not should it be overlooked, as a matter of practical moment in 
determining whether the subjunctive or indicative mood is to be 
employed, that the determinate or indeterminate character of a prop- 
osition is not to be decided upon in all cases a priori^ for what ia 
regarded by tbe people speaking one language as determinate, may 
be viewed differently by tbe people speaking another language. 
Thus, in the Latin language, a proposition which marks the result 
or effect of an action is expressed by lU and the subjunctive, and. 
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■Mnsing the proper meming of tbia mood to be aaoortainod fram 
its genentl use in the laogoage, we learn that, in the conoeptioo of 
the. Roman mind, the result or effect of an action slated in the form 
of a qualifying propositioa introduced by tu was, under all cirouBH 
ataooes, regarded as something indeterminate and incapable of be- 
ing positively affirmed. E. g. Flumen est Arar, quod per fines Ae- 
duorum ei Sequanorum in Rhodaonm intuit incredibili lenitate, ita 
ut octtlis in utram partem fbuu judieari non ;MMt»^ Caes. B. 6., i., 
IS — * the River Arar flows with inciedibie slowness, so that one 
can not, by the eyes, decide which way it runs.* In English, on the 
other hand, the same proposition is stated in two difierent ways. 
*. By the indicatire, t. e., as something determinate and direcHy af- 
irmed ; e. g., in the above example, * the River Arar ilowa with in- 
ciedibie slowness, so thtU one eon not, by the eyes, decide,' &c. h* 
3f the infinitive or abstract noun, and then the result or effect ia 
stated abstractly, and as the just measure or extent of the previoos 
action, as viewed by the speaker, but yet without any distinct af- 
firmation that the effect cur result does actually follow; €.g. the 
current was very strong, so « lo eairry him flEur down the stream. 
In Greek, again, the same proposition is stated in three ways. e. 
By the indicative* t. e., aa something determinate and positively af- 
firmed. J5. g. ttf npf wfTfptuav avx iiitev, C>a€^ oi 'EXX^vef tfpovrt^ 
Cov->Xen. Anab., ii., 3, S5 — • mo thai the Greeks were onxious.* b. By 
the optative, t. «., as a mere supposition, or, with the addition of av, 
as contingent. £. g. uore do v fta^ot/i* av n olop r' eiff¥ eyi* vfutm 
ravnrv rnv dtaSoXnv e^Xwdot— Plat. Apol., p. 24—* so that I wouM 
marvri,* dec. c. By the infinitive, t. e., as the adequate measure or 
extent of the action whteh it defines, but withoet being affiraEied 
by the speaker as an actual event. E. g. aAAa ravra fie¥ \ ^eHv rtf 
ei9trpa(ev Cioff o^ruf ex'tv^Enr. Ale, 297-^—* yea, some god has 
brought this to pass, eo as to be so.' The use ofquum with the sub* 
jonctive in Latin to express the occasion, and the ground or rea- 
son of an event which it qualifies, and the use of the subjunctive in 
Latin, and of the optative in Gveek, in the oratio obtiqua, compared 
with the English use of the indicative in the eanse sense, furnish 
additional iOustrations of this observation. 

(C.) The Imperative mood represents the action, motion, dec., of 
the verb as an injunction or absolute command addressed to the 
hearer, or, in certain cases, to a tbiVd person, leaving him no cfaoiee 
as to his compliance ; e. g. t, * go ;' abi, » begone ;' neferito, ' strike 
not.' It has only the second and third persons, as might be inferred 
from iu nature. 
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' i. 7«Kffeff.— >As the Tariation of the fonn of the rerb by moods 
hM TMpeet exeliuiTely to the manner of affirmation, so the varia- 
tioB by tenaea haa regard aoleiy to the aetion, motion, or state which 
ftNrma the aobataatiTe idea of the verb. The action, dec., of the verb 
admita of two distinct qvalifieationa ; firat, that of time : ihuB^wcribo, 
*l write,* or * I am writing,* when oonaidered with reference to the 
time of the apeaker, repreaenta the action aa oocnrring in the pros 
ent time, t. e., the time in which the apeaker stands ; tcripsit < I 
wrote,' repreaenta it aa ocourring in the past time ; and tcribam, 
* I will write,' in the Aitnre time. And these three, the present, 
paat, and future, are the only possible variMiea of time. The sec- 
ond qoalifieation of the action, dec., of the verb is that of completed-. 
neas or inoompletedness. Thoa, «erijwt, *l wrote,' represents the 
action as completed; seribebam^ *I was writing,' as incompleted. 
From the idea of incompleted action, or action in progress, is de- 
rived that of continued, repeated, habitaal, and, occasionally, of at- 
tempted action ; e. g. Mcribebam signifies * I was writing,' * I wrote,' 
or ' kept writing,' or * I would write,' * used to write,' * was wont to 
write.' From the notion of completed action is derived that of mo- 
mentary action, or that in which no regard is had to continuance. 
The tenses, then, may be defined to be the variations of the form 
of the verb by which its action, motion, or state is qualified, first, as 
to ita time, and secondly, as to its completednesa or incompleted- 
ness. And of time, or the first ^element of tens^, it is to be ob- 
served, that it has three varieties, viz., present, past, and fotnre. 
Of completedness or incompletedness of action, or the second ele> 
ment of tense, it is to be remarked, that from these arise secoadary 
meanings, namely, from completed, that of momentary action ; from 
incompleted, that of continued, repeated, habitual action. 

With regard to the time, however, there occurs a further peculi- 
arity, namely, when the time of the action is referred, not merely to 
that in which the speaker stands, the usual point of reference, but 
to that, also, of another action, thus furnishing the ground for a dis- 
tinction of the tenses into absolute and relative ; e. g. scribcbam^ * I 
was writing,' namely, when another action occurred ; scripMeram, * I 
bad written,' namely, when another action had already occurred ; 
Mcripsero, * I shall have written,' namely, when another action haa 
already occurred. Viewed in this light, the following tenses are 
called absolute, viz., the Present, Perfect, Preterit or Aorist, and 
Future I. ; the following relative, viz., the Imperfecta Pluperfect, 
and Future II. (See Weissenb., ^ 166, 169.) 
To express the various qualifications of the action, dec., above 
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described, the Latin verb has the following tenses, tIz., the Present, 
Imperfect, Perfect, Preterit or Aorist, Pluperfect, Future L, and 
Future IL It should be remarked, however, that these are all found 
in the indicatire mood alone, the subjunctive having no separata 
future, and the imperative having only the present and a longer 
form, which some have considered a future. Further, that the def- 
inition of the tenses is derived exclusively from the indicative 
mood, because there alone they are found in their simple significa- 
tion. In the subjunctive, the sense of the tenses, as will be seen 
below, becomes complicated with that of the mood. 

a. The PresetU tense marks the action, motion, dtc, of the verb 
as incomplete, or in progress, continued, repeated, habitual, and the 
time as present ; as Mcribo, * I am writing,' * write,* * keep writing,' 
<am wont to write,' 'am used to write.' Hence the present is 
employed, besides its obvious applications, to describe the uniform 
character, the habitual state of an object. E.g, Facile omnes, 
quum valemus, recta consilia aegrotis damns. — Ter. Andr., ii, 1, 8. 
Noster populus in pace et domi imperat, et ipsis magistratibus mi- 
natur, recusat, appellat, provocat. — Cic. Rep., i., 40. Helvetii re- 
liquos Gallos virtute praeoedunt — * excel,' as their character.— Caes. 
B. 6., i., U Honos alit artes, omnesque iticenduntur ad studia glo- 
ria ; jacent semper quae apud quosque improbantur— Cic. Tusc, i., 2 
— * Honor (uniformly, as its characteristic property) fosters the arts.' 

The present tense, in consequence of its capacity of describing 
actions in progress in the present time, is frequently employed in 
narrative as a substitute for the perfect preterit or aorist tense, in 
order to give a more lively and graphic representation of an occur- 
rence by transferring it from the past time, and presenting it, as it 
were, before the very eyes of the hearer. E. g. Earn sedem Tullius 
regiae capit, ibique habitavit. — Liv., i., 20. Caesar pontem refici jus- 
sit ; ipse — sex cohortes relinquit, atque — ad Ilerdam proficiscitur.** 
Caes. B. G., i.,41. This is sometimes called the historical present 

h. The Imperfect tense marks the action, motion, &c., of the verb 
as incomplete or in progress, continued, repeated, habitual, and the 
time as past ; as Mcrihebam^ * I was writing,' * wrote,' * kept writing,' 
* used to write,' * was wont to write.' Hence, and chiefly from the 
sense of continued and habitual action, the imperfect is employed 
to describe the habitual state, the uniform character of an object, 
just as from its idea of action in progress and incompleted, it ob- 
tains relatively the meaning of contemporaneous or parallel action. 
E. g. Acies concurrerunt. Atrox proelium ubique erat (* was' in 
progress, *was' going on). Egregie legiones pugnabant (*wer6 
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Agbting,* ' k€{it t^ldiag*) ; externa aoxttla all simtti armalura wrffa^- 
bantur (* were imaeed,' from time to time, duriog tbe fight), nee 
loenm tenere peterant (< and could not maintain tbeir ground* — ^tbia 
waa tbeir condition) — Lit., xl., 40. Majorea noatri Itbertia noa 
multo aeeua ac aenria imperadaat, • uaed to coaamaBd.* — Cic. Qo. 
Fr, i., 1. 

e. The Perfect teiiae proper maxka tbe action, motion, dee., of tte 
Teib aa eoaaplete and momentary, aad the time aa ^eaent ; aa 9cr^ 
91, * I have written.' E, g. Dixi eqoidem, et dico, * I have aaid, and 
do aay.' — Hor. Sat, ii., 6, 23. Qnae mode dixiati cum hia confer^ 
amna qoae tuia antepono — Cic. Fin., iv., 10---* what you have just 
aaid.' OooaaionaUy, eapecially in tbe poeta, tbia tenae is uaed to 
expreaa an habitual or oft-repeated action, in the same way with tbe 
Greek aorist. JS. g. Fuscaqne nonannquam curaana per littora cor- 
nix demerait (* dtrea,' * ia wont to dive*) caput et fluctum cenrice 
raeepit (* receivea,' * ia wont to receiye').~Cic. Dir., i., 8. Tbte 
employment of tbe Latin perfect and Greek aoriat haa arisen, prob- 
ably, from an efibit to ^^ more energy and rapidity to an action 
by repreaenting it aa already completed, aa done at the instant ; and 
for tkis tbeae tenses are alike auitable, by reason of tire common 
aense of completed and momentaiy action wbieb they convey. 
This is confirmed by the fact tbat the paulopostfutunm ef the 
Greek, which likewiae expresaea completed action, is now and 
then need to denote a hurried, instantaneous action. 2?.^., Aria- 
toph. Plat., 1087, ^paJ^t^ km neirpaftrai. From the sense of com- 
pleted action in preaent time, some proper perfect tenses express 
deriTatively a permanent state or condition in ^nresent time ; e.g, 
mm, the perfect tense of notco, * I perceive,' signifies ' I know ;' oiE- 
aum, * I bare become accuatomed,' * I am accaatomed.' 

It may be observed here, to prevent possible mistake, that when 
preaent time ia apoken of, regard is had, not to any one denomina- 
tion of time, aa * to-day,' * this hour,' <&c., but to any division of time 
or peiiod in which the speaker stands. When it is said, * of all the 
ancient orators, Demosthenes has spoken most eloquently,' Bemoa- 
thenes, as one of the ancient orators, is viewed as existing In his 
writings in the time of tbe speaker, and dixit^ <has spoken,' is a 
proper perfect tense. 

d. The Perfect Preterit or Aoriet, although the same exactly in 
form with tbe proper perfect above described, ha^ an entirely dia- 
tiact sense, and may therefore, for convenience and accuracy, be 
called by another name. It marks the action aa completed, and as 
momeataiy, t. «., without the idea of continuance, and the time as 
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|p«8t ) M »«T3>w, * I wrote,* * I dM write.' E. g. Tarqainks regnavit 
aaoos qoinque et vi^ioti—lav., i., 60 — 'Tarquin rdgned twenty-fiTe 
yeara.' Varro deleotutt babuU tota prorinoia— Cie. B. Q., ii., 18 — 
* Varro lield a leyy.* CoUrum deinde CoUatino dedit — Liv., i., 69— 
*he then gave Mie kaile to CoUatinua.' Sextos Tarquinius, inaoio 
CoUatUiOi CBBi eomiAe i»o Ooilatiam Tentt— lir., i., 68 — « S. Tar- 
qniniiaa . . , OMae to CoHatia.' In the firat of the above ezamplea, 
U ia aeea that altfa9ttgh the preterit expreaaes aimfriy completed ae- 
tioD in past tiaoe, without any notion of ita continuance through a 
sncceaaion of iBoments of time, yet ft is not restricted to marking 
an action aa extending only to a short period of time. WbatoTer 
be the length of time oecupied by the action, it may be expressed 
by this tense, provided it be regarded merely as a completed action 
in past time, and the time be eonaidered aa a unit, or be used aa a 
point of time. Tbus, in the phrase TaniainioB regnavit annos quin- 
que et viginti, the dnmtion of time does not affect the tense, for 
the period . of Tarquin^s reign is regarded as a point of time. On the 
other hand, the imperfect tenee doea not depend for its use upon 
the length of time embraced by the event described ; this may be 
measured by the smallest denomination of time; but upon the fact 
of the action being regarded as incomplete, in progreas, continued, 
dcc.» in or during the period of time to which it is referred. E.g, 
Cum iste jam decedebat <* waa in the act of departing') eiusmodi 
literaa ad eos misit. — Cic. Yerr., it., 70. Pro lege quae abrogabatur 
(* was in the course of being abolished') ita dissemit.— Liv., xxxiv., 
1- Oultrum, quem sub veste abditum babebat (< kept,' • was keep- 
ing'), OMm in corde defigit.-^Liv., i., 58. 

€. The i'U4per/ect tense is relative, marking the action aa com- 
pleted, and thi time as past relatively to a past time. E. g. Inde 
domum .... | Me refero. Irruerant Daoai, et tectum omne tone- 
bant^Virg. Aen., is., 757-8— • I returned to my home. The Danai 
had broken in,' d&c. In some verbs the pluperfect obtains deriva- 
tively the sense of an imperfect, just as the perfect proper in the 
same verbs obtains that of a present ; e. g. luwerum, • I knew,' pri- 
marily, * I had perceived ; cmuederam, • I sat,' properly, * I had taken 
my seat ;' eircunuteteram, * I stood about,' properly, * I had placed 
myself about' (Tac. H,, iv., 79) ; *ttper/w«-am,*I survived'(Liv., ii, 
7) ; fiMmtneram, < I remmbered,' dec. (See Krueg., 4 444, Anm. 2.) 
/. The Future I. tense represents the action as incomplete or in 
progress, or, in very many ^se8, merely without the notion of com- 
pleted action, and the time a^ future ; as scribam, * I shall write ;' 
twutf * be will come.' £. g* Quc)0 remidium nunc huic malo inv 
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niun 1 — ^Ter. Andr., iii., 1, 10 — ' What remedy shall I find for this 
eril t Nostra ad diem dictam fient. — Cic. ad Div., xvi., 10. Totum 
jndicabis qnale sit ; et quod in miserrimis rebns minime miserom 
putabis, id lacies — Cic. ad Div., ziv., 13 — *yoa wiU judge of the 
whole matter, and will do what you shall consider least miserable/ 
dee. Profecto tunc erimas beati, quum corporibus relictis cupidita- 
torn erimas ezpertes. — Cic. Tusc., i., 19. Ut Toles me esse, ita 
ero. — ^Plant. Pseud., i., 8, 11. The Latin language is more exact 
than is the English in the use of the future, where an explanatory. 
or subordinate statement follows a future, a subjunctive, or an im- 
peratiTO. £. g-. Sit modo is qui dicei aut scribet institutus Hberaliter 
edueatione doctrinaque puerili — Cic. Or., iii., 31 — *Let htm who 
Mpeaka or vfritet be liberally trained,' &o. The Latin language nec- 
essarily employs the futures dteet, Mcribeif because the main propo- 
sition, sit modo . . . institutus, dec, is properly future, and the rela- 
ttve phrase which comes after and defines it naturally belongs to 
the same time. So, after the imperattTC, Quem sors dierum cun- 
que dabit, lucre | Appone. — Hor. Carm., i., 9, 14. 

g. The Future II. tense is relative, and represents the action as 
completed, and the time as future, the action being marked as com- 
pleted with reference to another action in future time. E. g. Ego 
▼ero, si potuero, fiiciam vobis satia — ^Cic. Brut., ▼., 21 — * I will sat- 
isiy you if I can, t. f., * shall have been able.* Plato, si modo inter- 
pretari potuero, his fere verbis utitur.-^Cic. Leg., ii., 18. Cam co 
si locuta eris, intelliges quid velim — ^Cic. ad Div., xiv., 10— 'if ^^a 
speak (shall have spoken) with him, you will understand viiat I 
wish.' Respirabo cum te videro. — Cic. ad Att., ii., IW. Adjuva 
nos tua sententia : quod cum feceris ex magna parte ^mmuni com- 
modo inservieris. — Cic. ad Div., xi., 4. Quid inv«otum sit pauUo 
post videro.--Cic. Acad., ii., 24. 

It is necessary to repeat for the second fuUtre the remark that 
was made of the first future respecting the »ore exact correspond- 
ence of the time in the chief and subordipate members. It may be 
added that the Future II., probably from the coropletedness of the 
action represented by it, is sometimes employed to represent an act 
as more prompt and energetic in its performaoce. J^. g. Molestus 
si sum, reddite argentum, abiero.— Plaut. Most., v., 2, 62. De tri- 
umpho tibi assentior, quem quidem totura facile et libenter abjecero. 
—Cic. ad Att,, ix., 7. In some instances, the second future sctems 
to be hardly distinguished in sense frc^ the first, and is often used 
without an accompanying future tevse. E, g. Et me hac suspicione 
abeolvam, et illis morem gessero. — Ter. Hec, iv., 2, 23. (See 
Krneg., 4, 44».^ 
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To what has been said o( the tenses, it may be added that, in let- 
ter writings, there occurs some peculiarity in the use of some of 
them. The writer i^ces himself in the time of the reader, and 
uses tenses suitable to the point of time from which the reader of 
the letter views the matters stated. Thus» instead of using the 
present tense to describe actions incomplete or in progress at the 
time of writing, t. «., in the present time, he employs the imperfect ; 
instead of the preterit or aorist, to narrate actions comj^eted in past 
time, he uses the pluperfect ; and so of the compound future, dec. 
E.g. Haec ego scribebam ('write/ * am writing') bora noctis noua. 
— Cic. ad Att., iv., 3. Pridie Idas haec scripsi ante lucem ; eo die 
*apud Pomponium in eius nuptiis eram caenaturas — Cic. Q. Fr., ii., 
8~* I wrote (for * I have written*) this before daylight, on the 12th ; 
that day (for * this day*) I was to sup (for * I am to sup*) with Pom- 
ponius on occasion of his marriage.* Nihil habebam quod scriberem, 
neque eoim novi quidquam audieram, et ad tuas omnes rescrip- 
seram pridie. — Cic. ad Att., ix., 10. This interchange of tenses, 
however, is not uniformly made, but only at Uie pleasure of the 
writer. Occasionally the writer passes, as if unconsciously, from 
one to the other use of the tenses, even within the same sentence. 
E, g. Senatus hodie fuerat futurus ; iam enim lucescit. — Cic. ad 
Att, iv., 16. The same usage, but to a more limited extent, may 
be found in English epistolary writing. 

There is subjoined, before proceeding to the compound tenses, a 
table of the simple tenses, intended to exhibit, at one view, the pre* 
cise way in which each tense qualifies the action of the verb as to 
its time, and as to its completedness and incompletedness : 

1. The time present=: Present tense ,* e. g. 
scribot * I write,* • am writing,' * keep 
writing,* < use to, or am wont to write.' 

2. The time pa8t=:Imperfeci Unse ; e. g. 
tcribebam, *I wrote,' 'was writing,* 
* kept writing,* * used, or was wont to 
write.* 

3. The time fuiure^zFuturt I. tense; e. g 
scribam, * I shall or will write.' 

1. The time present=:Perfect tense ; e. g. 
scripsi, * I have written.* 

2. The time past=: Preterit or Aorist tense; 
e. g. scripsi, * I wrote.* 

3. The time past, relatively to a past time 
z=zpluperfect teTise ; e. g. scrfpseram, * J 
had written.* 

4. The timeftUure=Future II. tense; o. g. 
scripsero, • I shall have written.' 



l. The action incom- 
plete, or in progress, 
continued, repeated,*^ 
habitual' 



II The action com- 
pleted or momenta- 
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The tentos of the paeeifo md deponeat verb nre the Mneia «ig. 
nificatioD as these of the aottve, allowing for the difierenee of voiee, 
with the ezoejitioa, ia eome partial degree, of the Berfect, Preterit, 
Plaperfeet, and Fatare U., which, being cooipoanded of the parties 
pie ialw or m#, and the proper teneea ef the verb ecre, obtain eome 
peeoliarities of signification. E. g. : 
Liber asriptoa est, * the book is, has been, was written.' 
«< •* ihit, < the book has been, was written.' 
•* « erat, * the book was, had been written.' 
•• ** faerat, <tbe book had been written.' 
M •* erit, «the book will be written.^ 
«i «< fnerit, <the book sbaU, wfll have been written.' 
Some want of aniformity in the signification of these oorapooads 
arises firem the soiaewhat diflfeient sense in which the participle is 
used, at oae tioM Bunrkiog simply a completed action, at ano&er 
time a perawnentetate or quality ; and from the fact that the teaeee 
of MM, «to be,' are need as the proper verb element, «r to ^^nese 
the afikmattoa. Tbos liber scriptos est means, properly, • the book 
is a thing 'written,' the partici{de marking merely a character or 
quality, and being used as an adjeetive. Bat the same compound 
is used as a perlect and preterit tense of the paasiie, answering to 
the peifeet and preterit tenses of the active, *the book has been 
written,' and *was written.' When tiins employed, implit* ex- 
presses a oookpleted aotjon need attributively, and may belong ei- 
ther to the present or to the past time. If €9t be regarded as madt- 
ing merely the predleative or affirmation, it may be retained in both 
cases, the time of the affirmation, that is, the time in whiefa the 
speaker stands, being always present. But a completed action in 
present time, with the affirmation added, is equivalent to a perfect 
tense, * has been written ;' and a completed action in past time, with 
the affirmation added, is equivalent to a preterit tense, * was writ- 
ten.' So that scripttts est may properly signify indifferently, accord- 
ing to the time in which it stands, ' has been written,' or < was writ- 
ten . ' The same explanation* with the proper modifications, may be 
applied to the remaining cases. Seriptus fuitj * has been written,' 
and * was written,' will be only more complex, y«tV itself containing 
the notion of completedness as well as of affirmation. For its sig- 
nification of * was,' it will depend on its connection with nanative 
tenses. 

Besides these compound tenses, supplementary to the passive 
forms, there are others which may be considered supplementary to 
the tenses generally, expressing, as they do, notions which can not 
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be oonveyfld dwtmctly, if at all, by the simple tenses. Tbese, also, 
are formed of a participle or verbal adjectiTe, and tenses ofsum^ *I 
am/ and are known as the conjugatio periphrastica. They are as 
follows : 



ParUeiple Pretent and Imper"'' 
feet ; e. g. teribensy • writing.* 

Participle Future Active ; e. g. 
tcripturuty • about to,* • mean- 
ing to,* * going to write.* 

Participle Future Passite ; e. g. >4-< 
scribendus, * that has, or had 
to be,' • that is, or was to be,* 
< that ought to be,* * that 
should be,* *that most be 
written.* 



^sum, es, est, &c. ; sim, sis, sit, 

&c. 
eram, eras, erat, dec. ; essem, 

esses, esset, ^c. 
fui, fuisti, fuit, die. ; fuerim, fu- 

eris, fuerit, dec. 
fuexam, lueras, fuerat, dtc. ; fu- 

issem, fuisses, fuisset, &,c. 
ero, oris, erit, &c. 
,fuero, foeris, fuerit, dec. 



Each of the participles may be used with all the tenses and per- 
sons of the verb sum, both in the indicative and subjunctive, so as 
*to constitute an almost complete system of forms. E. g. Seneetas 
est operosa et semper agent aliquid et molieru, — Cic. Sen., 8. 6es- 
lus erat non verba exprimena, sed com sententiis congruens. — Cic. 
Brut., 38. Alcibiades fiiit callidissime temporibus inserviens. — 
Nep., vil, 1. Jugortha jussis vestrjs obediens m/.— Sail. Jug., 31. 
Ir these and soeh examples^ tlie participle retains its peculiar char- 
acter of a irerfo&l adjective, and by expressing the action as com- 
plete or incomplete, intended, or a matter of allegation, is used to 
introduce an action or state as an attributive with more distinctness 
than could be done by the simple verb. Thus est hquens Socrates 
is dillbrent from Socrates loquitur ; si sit loquens from si loquatur. 
' In the oempound made of the future partici|de in turus or surus 
and the tenses of sum, the signification is still more distinct frcdn 
that of any simple tense of the verb. This participle having the 
signification of ' about to,* * going to,* ' meaning to,* * that will prob- 
ably,* dtc., seripturus sum means *I am about to write,* «am going 
to write,* *mean to write,* * shall probably write,-' seripturus erat, 
«he Was about to write,* <was going to write,* * meant to write,* 
•would probably write ;* si seripturus sit, Mf he be about to write,* 
«be gmng to write,* *mean to write;* si sertpturus esset, *tf he 
should be about to write,* < if he were going to write,* * if he meant 
to write.' It may be worth while to give these various signifiet- 
ttoiM in one view. (See Knxeg., ^ 1^.) 
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Ttiuu, 



Indicative, 



Subftmetive. 



icriptarut •um, *1 am about 
to — , going lo— , mean to — , 
will probably, am likely to 
write.* 



Impexiact. 



si acriptQrua sim, * if I be about 
to—, be going to—, if I mean 
to write ;' ' if I shall proba- 
bly, or be likely to write/ 



Future I. 



acripturus eram, * I was about 
to—, was going to — , meant 
to— , would probably, or was 
likely to wnte.* 



acripturus ero, * I shall proba- 
bly, be likely to—, be going 
to write.' 



si scriptanis essem, * if 1 

about to—, were going to—, 
meant to—, ahould proba- 
bly, were likely to write.* 



(supplied by the Preaent). 



(supplied by the Perfect). 



Future II. 



acripturus fuero, * I shall have 
been about to—, going to — , 
shall have meant to write.^ 



acripturus foi, *I have been 
about to — , have been going 
to—, have meant to — , have 
been likely to write.* 



si acripturus fuerim, ' if 1 have 
been about to—, have been 
going to — , have meant to—, 
have been likely to write.' 



Perfect. 



Pluperfect. 



acripturus fueram, ^ 1 had been 
about to — , had been goinff 
to—, had meant to — , hau 
been likely to write, afaould 
probably have written.* 



si scriptunia fuissem, * if i 
iiad been about to — , had 
been going to — , had meant 
to — , had been likely to 
write, should probably have 
written.* 



The compoand infinitiTe in turunif am, um, formed of the future 
•ctive participle and ««#«, as seripturum (««ie), occurring, for exam- 
ple, after a verb of saying or thinking, has the same pecuKarity of 
meaning that has been seen in the tenses of the indicative and sub- 
junctive. E.g. (inserting esse, usually omitted in writing) : 
Present : dicit se scripturum esse, * be says that he will write, is 

going to write, means to write, will probably 'write.' 
Imperfect : dicebat se scripturum esse, * he said (kept saying) thai 

he would write, was going to—, meant to write, was 

likely to write.* 
Future I. : dicet se scripturum esse, * be will say that he will 

write, is going to — , means to write, is likely to write/ 
Future II. : dixerit se^cripturum esse, *he will have said that be 

will write, is going to write,* &c. 
Perfect : dixit se scripturum esse, * he has said that he will write, 

that he is going to write,* dec. 
Preterit : dixit se scripturum esse, * he said that be would write, 

that he was going to write, that he meant to write, 

would be likely to write.* 
Pluperfect : dixerat se scripturum esse, * he had said that he would 

write, that he was going to write, that he meant to 

write, would be likely to write.* 
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Instead of this eompound future infinitive in iurum or surwn esse,. 
there is frequently used as a substitute fore or futurum {esse), fol- 
lowed by tu and the subjunctive ; e. g. dicit fore or futurum (esse) ut 
Teniat, * he says that he will come ;' dixit fore or futurum (esse) ut 
veoiret, * he said that he would come>* &c. ; dicit fore or futurum 
(esse) ut venerit, * he says that he will have come/ &c. ; dixit fore or 
futurum (esse) ut venisset, * he said that he would have come/ &c. 
For some verbs which have not a future active participle, as is the 
case with many intransitives, this substitution of fore or futurum 
eese is necessary. (See Zumpt, ^ 594.) 

The future passive participle in ndus, a, urn, contains the idea of 
obligation and necessity, expressed in English by * is to be/ * has to 
be/ * ought to be/ ' should be/ * must be — ed/ and by being com- 
bined with the tenses of sum, forms a complete system of compound 
tenses, which retain the peculiar sense of the participle. Thus, do- 
cendus sum^ *I am to be,* *have to be,* * ought to be,* * should be,' 
< must be taught.' E.g. Deus non immolationibus colendus est, sed 
mente pura. — Sen. Ep., 52. Honesta per se expetenda sunt. — ^Gic. 
Fin., ii., 17. Lysimachia tenenda erat (' had to be held*) ne Cher- 
sonesum intraremus. — Liv., xxxvii., 36. Hoc affirmo, nemlni mor- 
tem magis optandam fuisse. — Cic. ad Att., iii., 7. Reliqua quam 
mihi timenda sint video. — Id. ib., 8. 

This participle in the neuter gender is often used with est, dec, 
impersonally, and is attended commonly by the dative of the per- 
sonal object upon which is laid the obligation or necessity which it 
expresses. In English it is more convenient to express the person- 
al object by making it the subject. E. g. Ut tibi ambulandum, un- 
guendum, sic mihi dormiendum — Cic. ad Att., ix., 7 — * as you have 
to walk, and to be anointed, so I have to sleep.* Sometimes, how- 
ever, when the participle has an action for its substantive idea, the 
personal object is represented in English as the agent, as hoc mihi 
faciendum est, < this must be done by me.' 

The following table exhibits the various significatioos of the com- 
pound tenses formed by the participle in ndus. (Cf. Krueg., 4 103.) 
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Sidytmdive. 
. docendot am, * if I am to 
be, have to be, ougbt to be, 
ahould be, mnst be taught/ 



be, ai 



Imperfect 



doccndua sum, * I am to 
have to be, oaght to be, 
should be, must be taught.* 



Futaie I. 
Future II. 



docendus eram, ' I was to be, 
had to be, ought to be, 
should be, must be taught* 



si docendus essem, * if I were 
to be, ahould have to be, 
ought to be, moat be taught/ 



docendus ero, * I shall have to 
be taught^ 



(supplied by the Present). 



docendus fuero, * I shall have 
had to be taught* 



(supplied by the Perfect). 



Perfect 
PluperfiBCt. 



docendus fui, * I have had to 
be taught* 



docendus fueram. * I had had 
to be taught* 



ai docendus fuerim, * if I hav« 
had to be taught* 

si docendus fuissem, * if 1 had, 
or should have had to be 
tswgbt.* 



The compound iiifinitiye in fuium, am, urn, occurring with an ac- 
casative, of which the participle is the qualification, after verbs of 
saying and thinking, retains the same peculiar sense of the partici- 
ple which has been seen in the tenses of theindicatire and subjunc- 
tive. E.g. Dicit sibi docendum esse, * he says that he has to teach, 
is to teach, ought to, should, most teach.' A )ist »f the forms of 
this infinitive is subjoined : 
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aw 



Pre«ent. 


dicit sibi docendum esse, *he says that he is to, has to, 

ought to, should, must teach/ 
dicit sibi docendum fuisse, * he says that he has had to teach.* 
dicit fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum sit, * he says that be 

will have to teach/ 
dicit fore (futuruifi) ut sibi docendum fuerit, * he says that 

he will have had to teach/ 


Imperfect. 


dicebal sibi docendum esse, ' he said, kept saying, &c., that 

he bad to teach, ought to, should, must teach/ 
dicebat sibi docendum fuisse, * he said, kept saying, &c.. 

that he had had to teach/ 
dicebat fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum esset, * he said, kept 

saying, &c., that he would have to teach.' 
dicebat fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum fuisset, * he said, 

kept saying, &c., that he would have had to teach.* 


Future I. 


dicet sibi do<;endom esse, * he will say that be is to^ has to, 

ought to, should, must teach/ 
dicet sibi docendum fuisse, 'he will say that he has had to 

teach.' 
dicet fore (futujrum) ut sibi docendum sit, *he will say that 

he will have to teach/ 
dicet fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum fiierit, « he will say 

that he will have had to teach.' 


Future H. 


dizerit sibi docendum esse, < he will have said that he has 
to, ought to, should, must teach.* 


Perfect. 


dixit sibi docendum esse, ' he has said that he has to, ought 

to, must teach,' &c. 
dixit sibi docendum fuisse, < he has said that he has had to 

teach,* &c. 
dixit fore (fotnnxm) ut sibi docendum sit, *he has said that 

•he will have to teach,' &c. 
dixit fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum fuexit, * he has said 

that he will have had to teach,' ficc. 


Preterit 


dixit sibi docendum esse, • he said that he had to teach,' &c. 
dixit sifai docendum fuisse, <he said that he had had to 

teach,* &,c. 
dixit fore (futurum) Ut sibi docendum esset, < he said that he 

would have to teach,' &c. 
dixit, fore (futurum) ut sibi docendnm fuisset, 'he said that 

he would have had to teach.' 


Pluperfect. 


dixerat sibi docendum esse, *he had said that he had to 

teach, ought to teach,' ifitc; 
dixerat sibi docendum fuisse, *he had said that he had had 

to teach,' &c. 
dixerat fore (futurum) ut siM docendum esset, ' he had said 

that he would have to teach,' &c. 
dixerat fore (futurum) ut sibi docendum fuisset, ' he had said 

that he would have had to teach,' &c. 



The folloving table presentd a view of the future passive partici- 
ple and the tensea of »um, ased impersonally, attended bj the da- 
tire of the personal object. (See Knieg., ^ 103, Amn. S.) 
Preaent : mihi docendum est, < I am to, baire to, oii#it to, should, 

must teach.' 
tibt " ** « you are to, 4fce., teach.* 
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Preient : et docendum est, * he is to, &c., teach.* 
sibi ** *< 'he isto, <&c., teach.' 

nobis ** ** 'we are to, &c., teach.' 
Tobis " " * you are to, &c., teach.* 
lis " " * they are to, <fcc., teach.' 

sibi " " «they are to, &c., teach.' 

Imperfect : mihi " erat, *I was to, had to, &c., teat.h.' 
Futare I. : mihi ** erit, ' I shall have to teach,' &c. 
Future II. : mihi " fuerit, * I shall have had to teach,' dec. 
Perfect : mihi ** foit, * I have had to teach,* dec. 
Preterit : mihi *' fait, * I had to teach,' dtc. 
Pluperfect : mihi " fuerat, * I had had to teach,' dec. 
Pres. Sub. : si mihi " sit, * if I have to teach,' &c. 

In what has been thus far said of the tenses, regard has been 
had, for reasons already assigned, exclusively to the indicative. 
The imperative has two forms for the second person, as audi and 
auditOt * hear thou ;' andite and auditote, * hear ye ;' for the third per- 
son only one, as audito^ * let him hear ;' neferito, * let htm not strike ;* 
avdiunto, * let them hear ;' neferiunto, * let them not strike.' In both 
forms equally, the imperative commands absolutely ; but the second 
or longer form of the second person is distinguished in meaning 
from the first or shorter form by not confining the injunction to the 
present moment and to a person immediately addressed, but extend- 
ing it to the future time and to a person however distant ; and, con- 
sequently, by being used in expressing positive requirements of 
duty, moral precepts, and the like. E. g. Ignoscito saepe, alteri, 
nunquam tibi. — Syr. Sent., 143. Quum valetudinis rationem, at 
spero, habueris, habeto etiam navigationis. — Cic. ad Div., xvi., 6. 
Ubi nos laverimus, si voles, lavato. — ^Ter. Eun., iii., 6, 48. In the 
two last examples, the distinction between the sense of the second 
form of the imperative and the first is not, by any means, so obvious 
as in the first example ; and yet it may be admitted to have some- 
what of the same future sense, as the grammars consider it, that 
lies at the foundation of the use of the imperative in moral and le- 
gal injunctions. This sense is most manifest in the imperative of 
the third person. Thus, in the terms of the treaty with Antiochus, 
it is said : Amicitia regi Antiocho cum populo Romano esto. £x- 
cedito urbibus, agris, &j^, Ne qua arma efiTerto ex iis oppidis qui- 
bus excedat, &c. — ^Liv., xxxviii., 38. So in legal enactments, ne 
feritOf * let him not strike,' and in moral and religious precepts, ad 
divos adeunto caste, pietatem adhibento; opes amovento. — Cic. 
Leg., ii., 8. In sach iostancea the injunction is abaolnte, but it is 
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addressed, not to persons preset to the authority imposing it, and 
as a command to extend only to the present moment, but is intend- 
ed to apply to the conduct <>^ the person upon whom the command 
is laid at any future and even distant time, whenerer the circum- 
stances claim it. Tb^ ▼ery introduction of the third person shows 
that the command ^ to extend to a person or persons not immedi- 
ately present to <&e authority issuing it, and that it must comprise 
the future, ye^ not so as to make it a simple future ; for the com- 
mand or injunction must be conceived as always present and con- 
trolling tbe person to whom it is addressed. This may serve to 
limit itie sense in which this form of the imperative is called a fu- 
ture and, at the same time, te mark the distinction between the 
joiperalivo and the proper fature, sometimes seemingly perform- 
ing the office of an imperative : e. g, Tu non cessabis, et ea quae 
babes institnta perpolies, nosque diliges. — Cic. ad Div., v., 12 ; and 
between the imperative and the subjunctive present used in exhort- 
ations, as aheamust * let us depart.* Both the future and the sub- 
junctive want the authoritative form of command essential to the 
imperative ; the former simply affirming as a reality the action re- 
ferred to fature time ; the latter representing it as merely advised 
or urged to be done, as therefore left to the voluntary decision of 
the party addressed, and, of course, indeterminate. 

In some verbs but one form of the imperative exists, as «« <o, sd- 
tote, estOt and perhaps for no other reason than may be found in the 
nature of their substantive idea. 

The tenses of the subjunctive are materially influenced in their 
meaning by the signification of the mood, and this chiefly in regard 
to the time, and not to the completed ness or incompleted ness of 
the action. The subjunctive, as expressing doubtful and contin- 
gent, or indeterminate affirmations, stands in near relation to the 
future, or, rather, may be said to be of the same nature. Thus, 
si veniatj * if he come,' i^aiiily refers the action to a point of time 
fature in regard to the speaker. In the phrase si veniret dieerem, 
* if be should (were to) come, I would tell him,' the same idea of 
uncertainty, or indeterminateness, and of futurity occurs, differing 
from the former only in being farther removed from the present, 
that is, from immediate decision. So, again, where the imperfect 
subjunctive stands in narrative after past tenses, though the time 
be really past with respect to the speaker, it is fature in regard to 
the time of the main proposition. E. g. Is ita cum Caesare agit : si 
pacem populus Romanus cum H^lvetiis faceret, in earn partem itu- 
ros atque ibi futuros Helvetios, ubi eos Caesar constitnisset atqne 
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6tM voloiMet-^OaM. B. O., L, 18. Now this oontingeBl and fii- 
tare aenae of U» MlguiietiTe oomofemiefttes itaeif more or less fully 
to tlM tooeee which mitar it. AocorAKiigly, the sabjunctiTo has bo 
iiitaie, al leaat Ba4ar thai naaM ; bat aMou the npraeeioa of this 
tiiM to the fnntu lenee^ whieh really betomeB a ftttnre, maifciag 
fatare taae aad iaoompleCed aeiion. That loythe aoftioa of preaeat 
tisM belaafipg to the praeeaft taaea it aentiiMud by the fotore 
eaaea of the Bobjooctifa which tafcaa iu plaee, aa^ that of iBOom- 
pleted aetioo remaina. 

The J9^rf§ct teaae io the anIUQBotive ia more Tanoot and com- 
liliealed in iU oieaaiaiB, ae appeara from the exanpiea thore te- 
cited, a. In narratioa» after peat tenaea, the imperiect enbjiDctiTe 
macfca aa incomplete action aa being in paat time with reapecito 
the apeaker, ia fatore time in regard to the maia propoaitioo. Tfaoa, 
wben naed with a/, ue, aad relativea, in the ezpreaaion of parpoaCp 
with ut and ui non to denote reanlt or effect E. g. Diritiacua . . . 
obaeerare ooepit ne ^d grayius ia fratrem atataeret. — Gaes. B. G., 
i, SO. Qaa de xe fataram uti totiua GaUiae animi a ae avarieven- 
tar. — Id. ib. Equitatam qui aoatineret hoatinm impetum miait. — 
Id. ib., c. 8i» So with fumm and qt^i, E. g. Pnma loee qanm aum- 
moa mono a Tito Labieoo teneretnr, - • • Cooaidiua eqno admiaao 
ad earn accarrit (the preaeat aaed for the aoriat in narrative).^ 
Caea. B. G., l, 82. Helvetii . . . quod timore perterritoa Romanoa 
a ae diacedere exiatimareat . . . aoatroa a noTiaaimo agmine inaeqai 
ae laceaaere coeperunt. — Id. ib., c. S3, h. In coaditioaal propoai- 
tioea, the imperfect anbjanetive ia uaed ia three different waya : 1. 
In narrative, after paat tenaea, where a mMO aaaamption ia iateod- 
ed, preciaely aa in the eaae above noticed. E.g. Quod abi Caeaar 
reaciit, quomm per finea ierant hie uU eonqairerent et rednoeient, 
ai aibi purgati eaae vellent, imperavit.-^Oaea B. G., i., 88. 8. In the 
oratio recta, where the condition ia a mere aaauroption, the imper- 
fect Bubjunetive repreaents the action aa being the larthest removed 
from preaeot deciaion, the moat ancertaie or iodeterminate. It cor- 
reaponda exactly to ti and the optative in Greek, compared with n¥ 
and the aubjunctive, and may be aaauned to have ita reaaon in the 
iact that of the two indeterminate or doubtful forma of affirmation, 
the preaent and imperfect subjunctive (the aubjunctive and optative 
in Greek), the subjunctive preaent, aa being more nearly akin to the 
preaent tense proper, expressed such contingent propositions a3 are 
to be decided at the instant ; e. g. vcntafnau, ' let us (presently) 
come ;* while the subjunctive imperfect (the Greek optative), as be- 
ing farther removed from the present, and yet, in virtue of ita aoh- 
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junctnre form, belonging to tite fetare, expressed such contiDgent 
propositions as are farthest removed from immediate decision ; e. g. 
si venirent, * if they sboiild come,' dicerem^ * I woald Bay.' In cases 
such as this, the notion of indeterminateness and futurity con- 
veyed by the snbjnnctive has wholly neutraths^d that of past tkne 
proper to the imperfect, while that of incompletednese of action baa 
been retained, either distinctly, or as Che expression of a fesalting 
state or condition, or at least so far as to exclttde the idea of com- 
pleted action.. E. g. Si omnes hnnc conjeetum In nuptns inimiei 
vellent, quod nisi hoc consilium darent 1 — ^Ter. Andr, iv., 1, 48. 3. 
In conditional propositions, where the condition is represented as 
determined as already unfuHxIIed, and in the present timo, the in- 
perfect of the subjunctive is used both in the chief member ttnd in 
the conditional. E.g. Si semper optima tcnere possemus ('if we 
could* — ^but we can not) hand sane eonsalio muHum egeremus (* we 
would have not much need of advice*-^bnt we do have much need). 
The form of the proposition is the same with that ih which the con* 
dition is represented as wholly indeterminate, as a merely possible 
thing, and yet the sense is entirely ditfTerent, answering to the Greek 
cL with the indicative imperfect, followed by av and the Indicative 
Imperfect. This difference can be explained by assuming that tiie 
elements Entering into the two propositions have been ditfereslly 
combined. These elements are as follows : 

1 Th* iHMi«i.fi»»^ 5 ^' Time past. 
*• '^'* ""^"^^ U. Action incomplete, &c. 
2. The subjunetive=:c. Contingency, indetermi— t e n e ss ; lRitii4i» 
eoBtingeot oonditioa. 

In the one case, namely, when the condition is regar^ted as de- 
terminate, as a merely possible case ; e. g. »i venint, HeereMt * ff he 
should come, I would tell him,* the force of the past time (a.) is neu- 
tralized by the presence of the subjunctive, except so fhr as it may 
serve to remove the action to a greater distance fhnn pt^esent de- 
cision ; and there remain only two elements^ viz., (&;) aetion in- 
complete or continued, and, (c.) indeterminateness or contingency ; 
and these two united give the sense which the subjunctive imper- 
fect has in the case under consideration. For the imperfbct snb- 
junctive, in cases of mere assumption, as in si veitiretf * if he should 
come,-' dicerem, * I would tell hrm,* is reaHy made up of a future con- 
tingency, due to the subjunctive, and of an incomplete action, due 
to the imperfect : the notion of past time, which belongs to the im- 
perfect, has been removed out of the way by the presence and foree 
of the tubjanctive. This Is true even t>f the ease in whteh, b^ng 
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iM6d after narrative tenses, the imperfect subjanctive marks an ac- 
tion as past with reference to the speaker, but future with regard 
to tbe main propoaition ; for there the idea of past time, as in the 
ease of the imperfect participle and iniiniti?e, is due to tbe narra- 
tive tense with which it is associated. That tbe imperfect should 
lose the sense of past time through the influence of the subjunctiTC, 
is no more remarkable than that the present should, through the 
same inflnence, lose the notion of present time. If it be asked, 
What, then, is the difference between the present and imperfect 
subjanctiTe, seeing they both express future contingency and in- 
complete action ? the answer has already been given, namely, that 
the present marks a contingency belonging to the nearer, the im- 
perfeet one belonging to the remoter future ; the former is the im- 
mediate future, and looks to present decision ; the latter is the dis- 
tant future, and has no regard to present decision. Admitting the 
necessity for a second form to express this remoter contingency, 
the reason for selecting the imperfect rather than any other tense, 
in the case here considered, may be thus shown. If it be sought 
to express it by a future tense, this will be found plainly impossible, 
the subjunctive having no future, or, rather, being itself a future ; 
and the present has already been assigned its office. Only the past 
tenses remain ; and among these the imperfect is the only one which 
contains the idea of incompleted action, which is necessarily in- 
volved in si veniret. The other past tenses can be employed only 
when completed action is to be expressed, as si venisset, ' if he 
should have come.* And, lastly, as there is a natural relation be- 
tween the present and immediate prospect of decision, so there 
would seem to be a natural relation between the past and a more 
remote contingency. 

In tbe latter ease, namely, when the condition is proposed as de- 
termined and unfulfilled in present time, as in the example above 
given, or in tbe following, Ego, ni te videre scirem . . . quantum 
officii sustinerem, .... plura scriberem—Cic. ad Div., ii., 6 — * if I 
did not know, dtc, I would write more* (but I xlo know, and do not 
write more), tbe effect of the past time (a.) is to mark what was a 
contingency or doubtful assumption, indicated by the subjunctive, 
as a thing decided or determined and unfulfilled ; decided, because 
every thing in past time, simply so considered, is decided ; and 
hence unfulfilled, because a contingency or doubtful assumption, 
referred to past time, must be considered either as happening and 
becoming a reality, or as not happening, and, as a condition, being 
unfulfilled : it can not be decided and at the same time remain con- 
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tiogent. Bat it is not regarded as fhlfiUed or aeeompltsbed ; that, 
aooordiDg to the ase of the Latin language, requires the indicative ; 
hence it is nnfulfilled. Thus it appears that the imperfect sabjuno- 
tive is fitted to express, what in practice it does express, a detenu* 
inate and unfulfilled condition. The question remains, how the 
present time of such a condition is consistent with the use of the 
imperfect tetue. That its emplojrment is not accidental would ap- 
pear from the fact that the English and Greek also use the imper- 
fect tense in the same way. E. g. Ovk av tfhf vtiaiav esparet ec ^9 
Kai vavrtKov eixev — ^Thuc, i., 9 — ^*be woM not then he the master 
t>f islands if he did not haw a navy also.' * If he were wise, be would 
shun the society of bad men.' Referring to the elements which go 
to make up ^ the meaning of the imperfect subjunctive, as above 
given, and remembering that the idea of past time {a.) and that of 
contingency (c.) have been employed to express a determinate un* 
fulfilled condition, it will be seen that the only element remaining 
undisposed of is that of incomplete or continued action (b,). This 
is conmiott to the imperfect subjunctive of the JLatin and English, 
and to the imperfect indicative of the Greek, as used in this condi- 
tional, and might, from this, be fairly assumed, if no possible expla- 
nation could be given, to furnish the idea of present time. And this 
assumption would be rendered more probable by observing that the _ 
idea of past time, as an element of the imperfect, having been neu- 
tralized by entering into combination with the subjunctive, there is 
left of this tense only the notion of incompleted action, which it has 
in coounon with the present. In other words, if the incompleted 
action in the imperfect tense be stripped of the notion of past time, 
it becomes the mere substantive idea of the verb, that is, action, 
motion, dbc., in progress, regarded abstractly. And this absUaot 
notion of action or motion incompleted or in progress belongs aat- 
arally to the present ; it is referred to past time only by being made 
a part of the narration of past events. That this is so may be seen 
more clearly by referring to the fact that the infinitive and partici- 
ple denoting incompleted action are capaUe of expressing past time 
only by being associated with past tenses. Without this connec- 
tion, they are always and naturally referred to present time. This, 
then, results, that the imperfect tense, in this case of the condition- 
al, having lost wholly the idea of past time, beyond what was nec- 
essary to convert a contingent condition into one decided as unful- 
filled, it presents the bare notion of action, motion, &c., regarded 
as incomplete or in progress ; and this is naturally referred to the 
present time, that is to say, the present time in this conditional is 
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ai» to tiw J M OM p ie le * ■ctfoa tt piw eed by the jnycifeet. Aadtlio 
MMCtdifibreDOB tetwoen the imperlect sabjanctive when einpieyed 
io dolommwtiT •nd when employed io indeterminate eooditioos ia, 
tbst, in the tetter ease, the eentaaf eot futare aenee of the aubjuoc- 
tife ia made to prevail over the notion of paat time belonging to 
the impeifeet tenae, ao aa to itraove it out of the way, aad ao 
pieaent the eeadatioa aa aa indeterminate future contiafeney, witk 
the idea of uioompleted aetioo retained ; and the action of the main 
piopoaitioa aa a flaera aaaampiiott or auppoaed eaae, without regard 
to preaent deciaioo« and with the aame idea of iaeompletedaeaa. 
In the Ibrmer oaaOi the idea of paat time ia made to nentralise the 
proper aeaae of the aul^naettve* oenverting a eontingeat oeaditioB 
into one determined and aafiilfiUed : and, in the main propoaition, a 
men poaaihie eaae aaanmed into an event decided aa not happeaiag; 
the action, nuaawhtle, being netaraUrrefened to the preaent tiaM. 

Shoald it atill aeem atrange that the anbjttnctive^ and net the in- 
dioative, ia employed in thia latter form, when the condition ia real- 
ly determinate, it may be remarked that, without the presence- of the 
anbiimctive, the condition would be ezpretaed aa deteraHaate in> 
deed, but deteraiined aa fulfilled ; that,- aooordmg to the way^ of 
thiakiog of which the language i»the ■are evidenoe, the notion ef 
aa unfuliUled condition requirea for ita ezpreaakm a paat time coo^ 
led vrith contingency, and thai these two ideaa, ia a case where the 
action ia to be regarded aa incomplete or in ptogreaa, and ao refor- 
Md to the preaent time, can be found combined in the imperfect 
anbiunctive alone* The Greeks oompaaaed the expnesaion of thia 
oombioation in a way aamewhat diflSMMrt, but reafiy equivalent. 
They employed the imperfect iadicatlfe with ei, bat in the asaia 
proposition iatrodaced av to mark oooliogency. So that, aoppoa- 
iag Of to extend ita influedee to the oooAlioBal OMmber aa well, 
they had the aame combination aa the Latina, namely, past time 
aad contingency to mark the conditiott aa detarmaned and unfol- 
filled, and continued action to denote pieaent time. The Eogiiah 
language, wanting, lika the Latiny a aepamie sign of contingency, 
adopta the same method of coaveyiiv thia peeidiar expreaaion, 
• were' in the conditional, and * would* in the mnin propoaition, be- 
ing imperfect tenaes of the aubjoncUve. It haa alao tbo aame am* 
biguity with the Latin. This the Greek avoida. 

The yerfeet and pnierU tenses in the subjunctive, aa in the indie 
ative, have the same form, and in signification oaa not be alwaya 
readily distinguished. The {Hroper perfect tenae ia of more coBMaon 
occarrence, and after present, fittore, and proper perfoet teneeai 
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mi^ hm eMitidotB# tH* regidw faaa to ez|Hrea« completed aetion hi 
pvcAeotyor, fttlMr, ia fiuure tioie, the Mibjooetivo so modifyuig its 
noiioa of tiow. E.g^, Facta autem ot caaaa et orationaB tribna ex 
temporilMia considerabBiUiir : quid feurit (• what be baa dona' or 
* may bave done') aot quid ipai MeeHerU^ aat quid diMrit; am qaid 
&eiftt, qjQid ipai aecidat, ifaid dicat ; ant quid facturoa sit^ quid ipai 
casunim ait, qua sit uaisfua orationo.-^Cic. IaT.» r., n^ m^A by 
Weisaaaborii, ^ Z7%. 

U is thia proper peifael of the anbjttnctiva that ia employed, chiefly 
ia oegiMiTe exhortations and probibitiooa, inatead of the usaal pres- 
ent ; the ootioo of completed action, which the perfect eoataina, 
gtvii^ the exhortation mere of poattirenesa, the speaker indicating 
timreby thai the action is to be regarded wellnigh aa a thing al- 
ready aceomplisbed. K g, Bevs ... hoc laoito, hoc m fecerU, di- 
ceret.--^Gic. Div., ii-t 61. And in the same way, when employed^ 
in oBi6 of the aigmfieatioiis of the stfttfonelive, to give a milder tarn 
to the expression. E. g, Forsitan non nemo vir ibrtis ikzant — < may 
perchance say,' * may already have said.* Nit ego wHiftJterim jn- 
coodo aanoa aaftioo.-^Hor. Sat., i., 5, 41. In this last example, con- 
tnlerim is the chief member of a conditional proposition, of which 
M»ii#, < if I bav« my aenaes,' ia the condition ; and the perfect sub- 
junctive takea the place of a present, <I will perehance compare,' 
vendertag the aense equivalent, by the completedness of the action, 
to n strong but modeat aiBrmation. 

Examples, however, are not wanting, in which the preterit or 
aenstic aense of this form of the subjunctive is to be admitted, 
namely, in which it is nsed in nomrtive to mark a completed, mo- 
mentary action, the subjunctive being present to denote result or 
effisct, oratio obliqua, or other sense prc^^er to the mood. E.g, 
Tormentis qneque quum laeeretur, €9 Init habitu oris tt^, superante 
laetitia dolores, ridentis etiam speeiem praebuerit. -—Li v., xxi, 9. 
Gf. Id., i., U, seb fin. habuerint. Care must be taken not to con- 
Ibnnd with 'aoch exuni^es those in which, even after past tenses, 
the speaker refers, in the subordinate member, to bis present feel- 
ings or experience, and, isonsequently, emptoys the proper perfect. 
E.g. Hortensios ardetet dicendi cupiditate, sic ut in nullo unquam 
tegrantitts stadium tiderim <*have seen*). -- Cic. Brut., 88. (Cf. 
Kraeg., ^ 619, and Zumpt., ^6Hf Anm.) 

The Fluperftci tense retains in the subjunctive the sense of rel- 
ative completed action which it had in the indicative, although not 
alwaya preaenting it with equal distinctness, sometimes appearing 
to have the meaning of an aorist merely. The notion of past time 
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proper to the pluperfect u eteenilaHy deetroyed bf the preeeoee of 
the eubjtncttTe, which causes the action to be regarded as future 
with respect to the main proposition, although it may be past with 
refeience to the time of the speaker. That the actiooTls considered 
as past in this sense, is owing to ito connection with past tenses in the 
main propositioQ. The subjunctive wiU, of course, ordinarily gire 
to the pluperfect, as to other tenses, the sense of indeterminate or 
doubtful affirmation, always attached by the Latins to the oratio ob- 
lique, to the indirect question, dec. E, g. Quum in banc sententiam 
pedibtts i»M£nt C had concurred*) turn demum a Terentio consule al- 
taCae sunt. — Liv., xxii., 26. Cf. Caes. B. G., iii., 8. Veneti . . . 
simolquod quantum in se liMsinus admititwent intellegebant, legates, 
quod nomen apud omnes nationes sanctam inviolatumque semper 
fuitsei, retentos a se, . . . . helium parare institunnt — Caes. B. Q., 
iii., 9. 

In conditional propositions, the pluperfect subjunctive is employed 
in two cases ; first, when the condition is indeterminately afiirmed 
as a merely assumed or supposed case. E. g. Si eoUibuisset (* if he 
pleased ;' properly, * should have pleased*) ab oto usque ad mala cit- 
aret, lo Bacche ! — ^Hor. Sat., i., 3, 4. Vestem seryosqae sequentes 
.... si quis vidiMMett avita | ex re praeberi sumptus mihi crcdertt 11- 
los^Hor. Sat., i., 6, 78, seqq.~* if any one should have seen . . . 
he would believe.* £t vuloerati quidam necatique, si vultus eerum 
iodignitate rerum acrior hostem offetuUaset — Liv., ix., 6—* if their 
looks offended ;' properly, ' should have offended the enemy.* In 
such cases, the force of the subjunctive is not merely to represent 
the action as contingent or doubtful, but to make it future in regard 
to the main proposition. Secondly, when the condition is represent- 
ed as determined and unfulfilled, and the chief proposition expresses 
an assumption or supposed ease, decided not to have occurred, both 
in past time, the subjunctive pluperfect is used in both members, 
except in the ease above described, in which the indicative stands 
in the chief proposition. £. g. Si venutes ad exercitum a tribunis 
mililaribus vitUM esses ; noa es autem ab his visus ; non es igitur 
profectus ad exercitum— Cic. In v., i., 47—* if you had come (but you 
did not come), you would have been seen (but you were not seen). 
This construction corresponds to et and the in(Ucative aorist in 
Greek, followed by av and the aorist indicative in the main propo- 
sition. The elements of the pluperfect tense subjunctive are these : 

1. Pluperfect tense= I -JXCmpleted. 

2. Subjunctive mood=c. Contingency; indeterminateneaa. 
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'thh ef!bci of the past time (a.) upon the stibjtinctiTe (e.) is to 
cause its proper contingent sense to be reg^arded as a thing decided 
and unfulfilled, as was seen when the imperfect subjunctive was 
under consideration. And as the remaining notion of completed 
action (b.) is in this construction associated with narrative or past 
tenses, it naturally enough conveys the idea of past time, just as the 
incompleted action of the imperfect is used to denote present time. 

it remains to notice the tenteis of the infinitive. And it may be 
here repeated, that although, for practical purposes, the infinitive 
may be assumed to have all the tenses, one form standing for the 
present and imperfect, a second for the perfect, preterit or aorist, 
and pluperfect, a third for the future I. in oratio recta and m oratio 
obliqua, and a fourth for the future 11., yet, in fact, the infinitive 
expresses merely uncompleted and completed action, the time in 
each case being decided by that of the verb with which it stands 
connected. Thus the form for the present and imperfect, doceret 

* to teach,' * the teaching,' expresses uncompleted or continued ac- 
tion ; that for the perfect, preterit, and pluperfect, doauMse, * to have 
taught,' < the having taught,' completed action ; that for the future 
I., docturum essCf * to be about to teach,' * to be going to teach,' * to 
mean to teach,' &c., action uncompleted, or at least not completed, 
and marked as on the eve of happening, as meant, probable, &c. ; 
that for the future II., docturum fuisse, * to have been about to teach,* 

* to have meant to teach,* ^c, an action likewise incomplete, but 
with a peculiar relative sense, due to fuisse. (Cf Krueg., ^ 473.) 

When the infinitive is used simply as the subject, the significa- 
tion is obviously in accordance with the above view. B. g. Docto 
komini vivere (' the living,* * to live*) est cogitare (* thinking,' < to 
think'). — Cic. Tusc, v., 38. Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
emollit mores hec sinit esse feros, *the having learned.' — Ovid, 
Pont., ii., 9, 48. So, also, when the infinitive stands as the object 
after a number of verbs, namely, after those signifying (a.) volition, 
as volOf nolo, mato; {b.) choice, desiring, aiming at, as opto, cupiot 
gestio, aveOf studio; (c.) ability, capacity, measure, <&c., as possum^ 
qtuOf nequeo, scio, facile est, difficile, magnum, permagnum, integrum 
est, &c. ; {d.) active exertion of one's powers, setting one's self to 
do a thing, efibrt, purposing, resolving, and the like, as nitor, con- 
tCTuh, molior, cogito, meditor, constituo, decerno, in mevUem. venit, in ani- 
mum induco, &c. ; {e.) duty, propriety, necessity, and the like, as de- 
heo, oportet, necesse est, fas est, melius est, alienum est, convenit, decet, 
licet, conceditur, satiu^ est, opus est ; (/.) to begin, to cease, to be 
wont, as uepif ineipid, desino, pergo^ ioleo, consuevi, &c. ; (g.) to 
K 
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baaten, to tanyi to prepare, to promiae, to undertake, &e., aa fii#- 
iuro, moror, paro, fromUto, nueipiot 6c/o. (See Weiaa., ^ ai2, aeqq.) 
Solent diu cogitare omnea qui magna negotia volont agere.— Auct. 
ad Her., iv., 11. Yiacere acia, Hannibal, victoria uti nescia. — LiT.» 
xxii, 61. Caeaar maturat ab urbe proficiaci.— Caea. B. G., i., 7. 
It ia plain that froJicUei, aa the object of nuUuratf in the laat exani- 
ple, expreaaea the action of < departing* abaolotely, without com- 
pletedneaa, and without any notion of time beyond what ia derived 
from nuUHTtU. The aame atatement may be ahown to be true of 
the infinitive atanding with an accoaative after verba of aaying, 
thinking, dec. £. g. audio te ventre, * I hear that you are coming,' 
t. e., *I hear of the coming—with regard to you ;' audivi te ventre, 
* I heard that you had come,' t. e., *I heard of the having come— with 
regard to you, or aa reapecta you.' 

It may be obaerved in regard to the uae of the infinitive, although 
not property belonging to the inquiry into the aignification of ita 
tenaea, firat, that the verba which have the infinitive after them in 
the accusative caae are generally, and, aa might naturally be ex- 
pected, auch aa have for their substantive idea, statea of mind, ca- 
pacities, active powers, and the like, which, for the moat part, can 
liave for their object only abstract actions, motions, dec., and not 
aenaible things. E. g. volo, * I will/ can be followed only by such an 
object aa may be fitly expreased by the substantive idea of a verb, 
that ia, by an action, motion, state ; hence volo tre, ' I will go,' that 
ia, * I will— the going ;' possum facere, * I can do it,' that is, * I am 
able— aa regards the doing it ;' eupio dUeere, * I desire to learn,' that 
ia, * I desire — ^the learning.' And this is equally true when these 
verba are followed, instead of the infinitive, by the subjunctive, 
with or without ut, the object of their action or state being the aub- 
atantive idea contained in the aubjunctive form of the verb. E. g. 
velim eat, *l wish you to go,* that is, <I will— your going.' Seo* 
ondly, that the infinitive after these verbs standa (a*) as the direct 
object of the verb's action, aa probably after volo, meUo^ nolo, opto, in 
animum duco, &c. E. g, Illuc (Capuam) opes suae deferre et im- 
perii nomen transferre cogitant, < they are thinking of the convey- 
ing.' — Cic. Rull, i., 6. Gestio scire ista omnia.— Cic. ad Att., iv., 
11. Nolo proficisci, * I will not depart,' ' I will not the departing.' 
{h.) The infinitive stands as the accusative of measure, or in the 
sense of * as to,' < as regards,' marking the object with regard to 
which the capacity, state, dec., exists or is exerted. E. g. Pelopidaa 
non dubitavit, simulac conspexit hostem, confiigere, * Pelopidaa did 
not heaitate aa to, in regard to engaging,' dec. It admita of qnea- 
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ti<m whether volo and its oompoonds may not beloog to this claaa ; 
poswm clearly does. £. g. turn poterat ejfugere, * he could not es- 
cape,* that is, * he was not able — as to, as far as regards escaping.' 
Thirdly, many of these Terbs, as volo, malOf neip^ expressing volition ; 
ctnUeniOy euro, medUor, eogUo, operant do, id ago^ in animum indueo, ex- 
pressing the directing one*s efforts to, dec. ; sUUuo, eonsiUum capio, 
deeemo, placet, expressing the resolving, dtc. ; and some sabstan ■ 
tives, as eoneilium est, voUntae, ratio eet, are followed, not only by 
the infinitive, bat also by the subjunctive, or by the subjunctive with 
ut. The difiorence between the employment of the infinitive and 
subjunctive is, that when the volition or other action is followed 
simply by its object, it has the infinitive ; when it is followed by this 
object with the additional idea that it depends for its attainment 
npon the will of another, or, which is the same thing, when the act 
of willing, dec., is aimed to detennine the action of another person, 
it has the subjunctive, with and without tU, Thus volo ire, * I will 
go,' ' I will the going ;' but velim eae, * I wish you to go,' that is, * I 
will the going,' with the additional idea> conveyed by the subjunc- 
tive mood, that this * going' is a thing that may or may not occur. 
The reason, then, for this use of the subjunctive is precisely the 
same as that for the use of this mood after rogo, hortor, die., name- 
ly, the indeterminateness necessarily attaching itself to the afilrma- 
lion of actions depending on the will of another. (For the list of 
verbs, see Weisseob., f^Ml', Krueg., ^ 660.) 

In the construction of what is called the accusative with the in- 
finitive, the signification of the tenses of the infinitive is determined 
by the time of the verb of saying or thinking upon which it depends, 
or upon the time of the contemporaneous action to which it is re- 
ferred. E. g. Dico puerum venire, * I say that the boy is coming.' 
Qoum Athenis essem audivi te proficisci, * I heard that you were 
departing.' It may be observed, as a general rule, that the present, 
perfect, future I., and future II.,,of the verb of saying and thinking, 
are followed by the same class of tenses of the infinitive, and so of 
the imperfect, preterit, and plaperfect ; but there are many cases in 
which this rule does not apply ; and it is better to be guided in ev- 
ery instance by the sense to be conveyed. Thus dico puerum ve- 
niese wilt commonly mean, * I say that the boy has comCt* but it may 
also signify, * I say that the boy came,' or * I say that the boy had 
come.' It may, accordingly, be remarked, first, that the futures 
have a two-fold sense, one when they follow the present and like 
tenses, the other when they follow past tenses. The former is 
equivalent to the English ' will,' the latter to * would.' E.gi Dico 
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pMivm ▼0DCaniin 6tM, * I ny Uitt Ibe boy will come ;' disei pne- 
mm ▼entanim esse, * I said that the boy would eome.' Seoondiy, 
that a defMHtore ftom the general role oecars, yet without dangw 
«f mistake, whea the aetion of the InfiutiTe is not referred imme- 
diataly to the time of the terb of aaying or thinfciog, but ie made to 
acooid with that of aa interposed explanatoiy phrase. £. gr, Habeo 
anotorea (< I have authority for saying that*) vulgo okm Romaooe 

poeros Etrasois litteHs erodiri soBtos (* were aocnstomed to be 

iostmcted in Etruscan lefters').— Liv., ix., 37. Platonem Tarentum 
veintje (< that nato came'), L. CamiBo, Appio Ohudio coaaulibus, 
reperio, (* I find that').— Cio. Sen., It. 

In the subjoined view of the tenses of the InfinitiTe, as used with 
an accusatiTe after verbs of saying and thinking, both the ordinary 
and the less usual signification of each tense is giten. In consult- 
ing it, it should be obserred, that each one of any iproup of tenses 
of the verb of saying and thinking may be used with all the tenses 
of the ittfinitiTe in the corresponding group of infinitives, the sense 
of the InfinitiTe remaining the same. Thus ^mdio may be used with 
ventre, venwte, &c., to the end Of this division, and so of audwif an 
Ham, audhfeto. Audiebam may be used with teniret nenisUf ttiUitrwn. 
cMsty dec, t. «., with all the tenses of the infinitive in the division an- 
swering to the second ^^ass of tenses of the vorb of seying and 
thinking ; and so of mtdm, audweram. 

t. Infinitive Active, 

'^ venire, 'is coming/ 'comes,' dec. 
" 'Was coming,' < kept com* 
ing,' * came,' dec. 
* has come.' 
** * came.' 
" * had cotaie.' 
veiOurtifh, esse^ Or 
fare (futuntm) ui puer venimt, 

* wiU come ' 
venturum esse, * would come.' 
venturum fuisse, or 
fore ifaturum) nt pHer tenerii, 

* will have come.' 
' venire, * was coming,' * kept com- 
ing,' * came,' &c. 

venisse, * came.* 

" * had come.' 
venturum esse, or 
fore {futurum) ut puer veniret, 

* would come.* 
venturum fuisse, or 
fore { futurum) ut puer venisset, 

* would have come.' 



1. Present, Perfect, and^^ 
Futures L and II. 



audio, ' I hear,* 
audivi, * I have heard,' 
audiam, * I shall bear,* 
audivero, *I shall have 
heard,* 



puerum, 
>*that the^ 
boy,' 



». Imperfect, Preterit, \ 

and Pluperfect, 
audiebam, <I heard,' 

* kept hearing,' 
dudivi, * I heard,* 
audiveram, *I bad 

heard,* 



puerum, 
'that tbe< 
boy,' 
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1. present, Perfect, and\ 
Futures I. and 11 • 
audioy * I hear,' 
audhif * I have heard/ 
audiam, < I shall hear,' 
uudivero^ * I aba|l h^Te 
heard ' 



n. InftmHve Pas^ve. 

(interfich Ms in the act of being 
slain/ * is wont to be slain.' 
interfici, * was in the act of be- 
ing slain,' 'was wont to be 
slain.' 
imerfectum esse, ^has been sUio.' 
*« " * was slain.' 

" ** *had been 

puerum, slain.' 

* t hat %i interfeetum trt, * is going to b« 
boy/ I slain.' 

interfeetum iri, * was going to 

be slain.' 
interfieiendum esse, or 
fore ifuturum} ul puer interjici* 
endus sif, * is to be,' * b^ tp 
be, &c., slain.' 
interficiendum esse, * was to be/ 
«hadtobe, A^e., slain.' 
f interfici, ^ was in the act of be- 
ing slain,' d(C. 
inUrJectum ci*e, * was slain.* 
*• «* or fuisse, * had 

been slain.' 
inUrfectum trt, * was going to bp 
slain.' 
p^rm^ interficiendum esss^ * was to be 
>*that a«^ slain/ &c. 
*>oyf - \ fore (Juturum) ui puer tnterfiai- 

endus esset^ * would have t# 
be slain/ &c. 
interficiendum fuisse, *waa to 

have been slain,' Ac. 
fore (futurum) utpuer kiterfiei-' 
endus fmssei, 'WQul4 hj^y« 
had to be slain.' 

In regard to the use and interpretation of the infinitive with an 
aocosative, it may be remarked, first, that this constructjoo oocnm 
only after certain verbs, namely, saoh as have for their substantive 
idea the feelings, perceptions, thoughts, opinions, or judgmento, cog- 
nition, memory, utterance, as audio, vUeOf sentio^ ammadverto, cpg^ 
nosco, inteUigo, pereipio, dtseo, seio, credo, dueo, stattio, memini, record' 
or, oldvsiscor; dieo, trado,prodo, seribo, refero, nuniio, csmfirmo, nego, 
ostendo, demonstro, perkiheo, promitto, poUieeor, spondeo, dtc. ; gamdiOf 
inOgnor, queror, dtc. (See Knieg., ^ 660, 1, and ^ 663, 2.) These 
are called verbs of saying and thinking (verba dioendi et sentiendi), 
and, as a class, have for the appropriate object of their action, not 
aeastble objeotSy but actions and states regarded abstractly, and in 
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and Pluperfect, 
audi e bam, * I heard/ 

* kept hearing,' &c., 
audivi, * I heard,* 
audiveram, 'I had 

heard/ J 
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this agree with the verbB vv^ch have merely the infinitive. Some 
Terbsy in fact, belong to both claaaee, as volo, fnalo, ^c. In the par- 
ticular just mentioned, they agree, also, with verbs expressing 
wishes, endeavors, &c. They differ in construction from these 
verbs only because of the different way in which the object of the 
vorb*s action is expressed. Secondly, the verbs of saying and think' 
ing are followed in English by * that,' and the finite verb in the in- 
dicative. E.g. * I say that the boy is coming.' * It is not strange 
thai men en.* Here there are two cases of construction. a.Thatj 
with its apposition, * the boy is coming,' is in the accusative case, as 
the immediate object of * I say,' * I say that,* namely, * the boy is 
eoming.' b. That^ and its apposition, <men err,' taken together, 
stand in apposition with * it,' the subject of * is strange.' * It is not 
strange,' namely, * that men err.' The phrase * that men err,' is, of 
course, in the nominative case, and, as merely another expression 
for * it' or its apposition, may be properly regarded as the subject of 
« is not strange ;' * it' — namely, * that men err' — * is not strange.' In 
Latin, also, there is a two-fold construction. «. With some imper- 
sonal verbs, as they are called, such as necesse est, oportetf Ucet, de* 
eet, convcnit, refert, intercMt^ par, reetwn, aequum, iniquum est^/as, ?ie- 
fa»t facinu* est, 6lo. (Weissenb., ^ 318), the accusative and infini- 
tive, taken together, are the subject of the impersonal verb. E.g. 
Hoc fieri et oportet et opus est — Cic. Att., xiii., 25— < it is both a 
duty and needful thatlhis be done,' that is, * that this be done is both 
a duty and needful.' But, in fact, the infinitive alone is the subject 
of the impersonal verb : thds, fieri oportet, ' the being done,' or * that 
it should be done, is a duty.' Hoc is an accusative case, added to 
show how far the proposition ,/im oportet is to be taken as extend- 
ing, that is, in the sense of the accusative of measure, <as regards 
this,' ' so far as this goes.' So that the whole sentence will be, 
< that it should be done is a duty and needful, as regards this.' In 
the example Facinus est civem Roroanum vinciri, ' it i^ a crime 
for a Rdman citizen to be bound,' the subject is vinciri, < the being 
bound is a crime,' and eivem Romanum is the accusative case, show- 
ing how far this statement is to be understood as reaching, * as far 
as a Roman citizen is concerned.' b. The accusative, with the in- 
finitive, is the direct object of the action of the verb of saying and 
thinking. E. g. Magnum esse solem philosophus probabit. — Cio. 
Sen., 88. Orpheum poetam docet Aristoteles nunquam fuisse>— 
Cic. N. D., i., 38—* Aristotle teaches;' this, namely, * that Orpheus 
the poet never existed.' Viewed more nearly, the infinitive alone, 
in such examples, is the direct object of the verb of saying or think- 
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lag. Aristoteles docet — nunquam fuissei * Aristotle teaches'-* 
what?— this, namely, *the never having existed.' The accusative 
Orpbeum poetam is added to mark how far this assertion is to be 
understood as extending, * as regards,' * as far as concerns the poejt 
Orpheus.' 

Ir^Uction of the Verb Proper or Finite Verb. — ^Although, in giving 
the form of the verb or its etymological structure, the verb proper 
and the verbals are, for convenience, treated of separately, yet it 
will be seen that the same general principles apply to both. The 
former will be considered first. 

And, at the outset, it is of moment to observe, that the chief parts 
which constitute any particular form of the verb are significant ; 
that is, that the persons, numbers, tenses, moods, and voices are 
severally, as a general rule, indicated by peculiar forms, and that 
these, for the most part, may be set forth distinctly. Thus, in leg- 
i'tt leg-e-bat, leg-e-ba-tur, t is the sign of the person, that is, of the 
subject of discourse ; t and e are connecting or formative vowels, 
and the former is, at the same time, a means of distinguishing the 
mood ; ba is the sign of the imperfect tense of the indicative ; r is 
the sign of the passive voice ; and leg is the radical. By substitut- 
ing leg'tL'tf leg-e-re-t, Ug-e-re-tur, the mood becomes subjunctive, a 
being used for t as the connecting vowel, and re for ba as the sign 
of the imperfect tense. The signs of person and voice remain the 
same, as does also the radical. The exhibition of the various forms 
by which the persons, tenses, moods, and voices are indicated, is 
cafled the inflection of the verb ; and the explanation of the way in 
which these several forms of the verb are combined, and of the mu- 
tual influence exerted by parts coming into contact, involves many 
of the most important doctrines of the etymology. 

Radical of the Verb. -^By the radical, as .used in connection with 
the inflection of the verb, is meant that part of the verb which re- 
mains essentially the same throughout the forms which it assumes, 
and in which resides the substantive idea, or the notion of action, 
motion, or state, expressed by the verb. Thus, in scribit^ scrib-ebat, 
scrip-nt (rriscrib-sit)^ scrip-terat {=z8crib'serat\ the radical scrib re- 
mains essentially the same, and represents the idea of * writing.' 
This inflectional root of the verb is not to be confounded with the 
proper etymological root of the word, or that simplest significant 
form to which it may be reduced, although it may sometimes be iden- 
tical vntb this, as in the example above given, where scrib is both the 
etymological and the inflectional root. Very often the two. are dis- 
tinct : thus, in nrnidot 'tmuio/, nmulare^ the inflectional root is nm^ 
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itic, while the simple root is mir, seen in nrn-ilu, in the Greek Apm- 
ds {6/i-oi), hdn^Sios {6fi-oioc). In notcit^ no8cimusy dec., the inflec- 
tional root is fiMCy while the simple root is gno or nof seen in the 
Greek gi-gnb-tkb {yi-yvct-aKu), in the English know, ken, cunning, 
German kennen, kunst, dec. 

Classes or Conjugations of Verbs.— 7^e personal endings, and the 
signs of the tenses and moods, are so nearly the s^me for all verhsy 
as not to furnish a satisfactory ground of classification of the verbs ; 
for although legis, legebas, legeres, differ in important particulars 
from laudas, Uudehus, laudareSf it is not in the inflectional endings 
that the difference is found. The great majority of the variations 
in the inflection of verbs arises from one of two causes ; first, con- 
traction, arising from the union of the final vowel of the root with 
the initial vowel of the inflectional ending; e.^. radical aina, sec- 
ond person singular of the present amd'S^=:ama-is ; iwme-s:=mon£- 
is ; secondly, the changes produced by the contact of the final con- 
sonant of the radical with the initial consonant of the ^iflection ; 
changes in which one consonant is substituted for another, two 
consonants are united to form a double consonant* a consonant is 
excluded, or a consonant is inserted ; e. g. scrip-sK=zsci'ilf'si ; lUx-v^ 
dic'si; m«-9ts=fnt^«i; sump'si^=sum'si. The former cause operates, 
of course, only in roots ending in a vowel ; the latter only in those 
ending in a consonant. This suggests the distribution of the verbs 
into two great classes, namely, those which have the rool ending io 
a vowel, and those which have the root ending in a consonant. 

The only other important variations in the inflection of the verb 
may be referred to two heads ; first, the occurrence of difuhle roots, 
some tenses of the same verb being formed from a longer or s^Qg- 
mented form of the root, others from a shorter or simpler form; 
e. g. fleci'O, flect-ebam, &c. ; JUx-u=:Jlec^si,JUxeram=fiec-seram* Sec- 
ondly, the employment of different signs for the same tense in dif- 
ferent verbs ; e. g. the perfect and preterit or aorist tenses in some 
verbs end in vi or m, as lauda^vi, num-ut, audi-vi ; in others in t, as 
leg'i,fee-i; in others, again, in «, as dixi=zdic-si,flexi==fi€C'sL 

As to the variation of tense endings just referred to, it ipay be 
observed, that it extends only tQ the perfect, preterit, and the tenses 
formed like these, namely, the pluperfect and second future, ^nd 
partially to the first future ; and that, as i and ui may perhaps be 
essentially the same ending, it may be considered, so far as the 
tenses just mentioned are regarded, to be confined to roots ending 
in a consonant. And, with respect to the first future, the '^watid^i 
in this tense from the regular or usual fona is lioiited to the vowol 
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roots ending in a. and e; o. g. lauda-io, mew-bo, compared with audi- 
am and leg-am ; and, in the passive voice, landorborj mone-bor, com- 
pared with audt-ar^ Ug-ar. Perhaps Utudemy compared with Ugam^ 
ffioneata, cmdiom, should be added to these variations. 

In regard to the two-fold form of the root in the same verb, it may 
be noticed that this variation also occurs in vowel-roots only to a 
very Umited extent, namely, in roots ending in e, as mont-o, mone- 
bam, and mpn^vt, mon-ucram ; and in those ending in. i, as fugi-o, 
fiigirtbom, and fug^, fug-^ram. It is met with chiefly in consonant- 
roots, as no9e-o, nosc-ebam, andm^vt, no-veram; frung-o, frang^dtam, 
nxkd/reg-i, /reg'tram ; flcci-o, flect'^bam, and./Zexi=i/2ec^i fitxeramss, 
fiec-M>ram ; ag'd ag-ebam, and eg-u eg-eram. To this head of double 
roots are to be referred those verbs which admit at the end of the 
root, before the inflections of certain tenses and persons, the forma- 
tive vowel i, VA faci'O, fad-ebam^ Jfac^am, compared with the perfect 
and pluperfect fec-i and fec-eram, &c. .^€1^0, acu-ere, oot-t, and 
mtmc-e, mifo^erc, minu^i, may perhaps, with equal probability, be* 
considered to have the root ending in u. 

Wbeivtwo forms of the root occur in the same verb, a longer and 
9 sbprter one, certain tenses regularly harve the former, namely, the 
present, the imperfect, and the first future of the indicative ; the 
present and imperiect of the subjunctive ; the imperative ; and of 
the verbals, the present and imperfect of the infinitive and partici- 
ple> the future passive pmrticiple, and the gerund. Such rooto as 
fyfd'Q make an exception, so far as the present and imperfect of the 
inilnitive are concerned, these rejecting the t, as fac-ere. Nor is 
this vowel assumed in all the persons of the present indicative, as 
fofiri^tfiiC'i^' The other tenses regularly take the shorter form of 
the root, namely, the perfect, preterit, pluperlect, and second future 
of the indicative ; the same tenses in the subjunctive and infinitive ; 
and the perfect, preterit, pluperlect, and future active participle. 
£. g. Frong-o, frang-tbam, frtmg-am ; frang-am, frang-erem ; /rang- 
ere ; frang-en^ frtmg-stuUui, frang-endi ; freg-i, freg^ram, frtg-ero , 
freg'€rim$ freg'issem ; frac-tv*^ frac'twrus. 

The same remark appUes generally when the diflference in the 
forms of the root consists merely in a lengthening of the vowel of 
the root, as ag-a, perfect eg-i, it being the rule to lengthen the vowel 
of the root in perfect teases ending in «, except in reduplicated forms, 
such as fepuUt UluLi, from peUo and tollo. 

No satislactory rule, perhaps, can be given by which to distin- 
guish when a verb shall have a two-fold root, or when the simpler 
form of the root shall undergo augmentation in the present and like 

K2 
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tenses ; cbieily, howeTer, this oocara in radicals ending in c, ^, ^ 

(, m, r, V or «, and some vowel-roots in e, t, and o. 

The augmented form of the root is produced in various ways, thus : 

1. / is doubled, as pell-o, perfect pe-pol-i ; toll-o, perfect te-tol-i ; 

fall-o, perfect fe-fell-i, participle fal-sus. In the last case the 

/ is doubled even in the perfect by reason of the accent. 

5. fi is inserted after r of the root, as ster-n-o, perfect stra-vi, the 

root being •ter, by metathesis stra : compare the Greek trrpu- 
wiut and the English «lr€ta, dec. Cer-n-o, perfect ore-vi : com- 
pare the Greek Kpt-v-u. 

8. H is inserted after m, as contem(n)-o, perfect contom-si or con- 
temp-si. 

4. ft is inserted before e, g, as vi(n)c-o, perfect vic-i ; fra(n)g-o, 
perfect freg-i ; ta(n)g-o, tg-tlg-i ; pa(n)g-o, p«-plg-i, and peg-L 

6. n is inserted before d, as to(n)d-o, tfi-tnd-i ; sci(n)d-o» scid-i ; 

fi(n)d-o, ftd-i ; ftKn)d-o, fnd-i. 

6. n is inserted after the vowel t\ as sin-o, sT-vi, sl-tom; lin-o, per- 

fect li-vi and le-vi, supine B-tum. 

7. t is inserted after c, as p!ec-t-o, plexi=plee-si ; nee-l-o» perfect 

nexi=nec-8i (compare the Sanscrit radical nah and nadht Pott, 
Etym. F., i., 282) ; flec-t-o, llexi=flec-8i. 

8. m is inserted before p, as ro(m)p-o, perfect rap-i ; Ia(m)b-o, per- 

fect lab«i. Compare labia, English ^ lip/ and * lap.' 

9. tt is inserted after c, g, n, as ttng>u-o, perfect onx-i=:Qng-si ; ex- 

ting-u-o, perfect extinxi=2eXting-8i, participle extinc*tu8 ; min- 
u-o (radical in min-us, * less'), perfect min-u-i ; acu-o, perfect 
ac-u-i (radical in ac-us, * a needle,' ac-er, ac-idus, Greek <w- 
pov, * a sammit,' Latin arx=:arc-8). It is doubtful if acu-o and 
minu-o should be referred to double roots. 

10. se is inserted after the vowels a, e, t, o, as cre-se-o, perfect cre- 

vi ; pa-sc-o, perfect pa-vi ; no-sc-o, perfect no-vi, or, possibly, 
nov-i. The last example might not altogether improbably be 
considered as having the root originally ending in u or v, tiie 
Greek F. Compare the English * know.* Hi-sc-o has the 
same radical with hi-o. Disc-o, perfhct di-dic-i, does not, 
probably, belong here. The root is apparently die, and « has 
been inserted before the e : compare the Greek dt-dcuric-etv, dt- 
doK'ToC' But that there was originally a simpler root di^ would 
appear from the Greek da, seen in e-da-ffv, dec. 

11. The root is reduplicated, as gi-gn-o=gi-gen-o, yi-yv-ofiat, 

12. A few have a two-fold augmentation, as na(n)c-i8c-or, partici- 

ple nac-tus ; fra(n)isc-or : compare fru-or and fruc-tus. 
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13. Besides these modes of aogmenting the root may be noticed 

the change in the form of the root made by substituting one 

vowel for another, sometimes with a change in the length of 

the radical Towel, thus : 

for e ; e. g. aspic-io, perfect aspexi=a8pec-si : compare the Greek 

<TiC«r-TQ. 

a for e ; e. g. cap-io, perfect cep-i ; fac-io, perfect fec-i ; pang-o, per- 
fect pe-pig-i and peg-i ; ag-o, perfect eg-i. 
€ for t ; e. g. e-o, perfect i-vi» infinitive i-re : compare the Greek 

ei'fiit participle i-ov. 
offxe; €. g. vol-o, vel-im : compare the Greek fiovX-oficu, German 
woll-en, English will. (See Krueg., ^ 108 ; Pott, £t. 
F., ii., 687, seqq.) 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that the Greek verb presents 
the same and like changes of the radical, as /?aAA, /?aA ; Sok-vu, 
t'doK'OV ; /3a-tvcj, pif-aoficu ; frtirT-«=7rt-ireT*«, we-Trrcj-zta ; iri-npor 
oitUt ire-irpa-Ka ; XeifiB-avHf e-^xiB-ov ; vefi-o^ t-vtifi-aj &C. 

Arranging the verbs according to the termination of the radical 
in a vowel or a consonant, there will be the following classes and 
subdivisions, answering to the four conjugations in the grammars, 
viz. ; 

Jl. In a; «.^. lauda-t, lauda-mns. Conj. I. 
2. In e ; e. g. mone-o, mone-mus. Conj. II. 
3. In % ; e. g. audi-ebam, audi-vi. 
(a. Simply, without a formative^ 
vowel'; viz., c, gt qu,h; b, p, 
m; d, i ; /, n, r, 8 ; {u 7) ; as 
dic-0, leg-o, coqu-o, trah-o ; 
rump-o, trem-o ; find-o, mitt-o, 
fall-o, son-o, ger-o, pins-o ; 
(acu-ol). 
b. With a formative vowel, i; e. g. 
fac-i-o. 

To Class II. should perhaps be referred, besides a number of 
verbs which, although they have the root ending in a consonant, 
yet in certain tenses assume after the consonant a formative vowel 
t, some in u, which, not being capable of contraction like a, e, and t, 
present the same forms generally with consonant-roots, as acu-o, 
minn-o. 

The verbs belonging to Class I., having a vowel radical, will be 
subject to contraction whenever an inflectional ending beginning 
with a vowel, or a connecting vowel, is added to the root ; «. g, 
lauda-mus=lauda-i-mu8 ; mone*mus=:mone-i-mus ; audi-mus==aii- 
di-i-mus. Hence this may be called the c^ass 9f contracted conjuga- 



I. The root ends in 
a vowel. 



II. The root ends in 
a consonant. 



Conj. IV. 



>- Conj. III. 
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liOM. That contraction has occurred, although the uncontracted 
forms may not have been preserved, is evidenced by the lengthen- 
ing of the final radical vowels 4, e, and t, in the places generally 
where contraction would naturally be looked for, as in ama-mus, 
mone-mus, audi-mus, compared with leg-i-mus, scrib-i-mus; and 
might be confirmed, as to a and e roots, by a comparison with the 
Greek contracted conjugation in a and e, in which the uncontracted 
forms are still existing, especially in the Ionic dialect, as ^tXeetv, 

It should be observed that a few verbs, which, by the ending of 
the root, belong to the first conjugation, may yet, with more pro- 
priety, be referred to the third, viz., do, dSre, dedi, datum ; sto, stare, 
stSti, stfitum. Lavo, lavare, lavi, lavavi, l5tum or lautum, lavatum, 
and juvo, juvire, juvi, jutum, although they have undergone sooie 
unusual contractions because of the weak consonant preceding the 
final radical vowel, yet retain the distinctive features of the first 
conjugation. 

A number of verbs which, in the present and like tenses, belong 
to the second conjugation or e roots, yet have the perfect and like 
tenses formed after the manner of the consonant-roots ; e.g. cave^o, 
cave-re, perfect cav-i, supine cau-tum ; fave-o, fa-vi, fautum ; foTCrQ, 
i5-vi, Ib-tum ; so move-o, vove-o, ferve-o, connive-o ; and, with 
reduplication, mprde>o, morde-re, momord-i, mor-sum ; pende-o, 
pende-re, pepend-i, pen-sum ; so spoode-o, tonde-o, alge-o, alge-re, 
al-si, dec. (See Krueg., ^ 126, 126.) 

Of most of these cases of seeming departure from regularity of 
formation, the explanation is to be found in the nature of the root- 
ending, which, being mostly in e, gy d, r, u, «, makes necessary the 
introduction in certain tenses of a vowel, e or t, to soften the term- 
ination, as rid-e-o, falc-i-o, cav-e-o, mov-e-o, maere-o, <Stc. In the 
perfect and similar tenses, the simple radical is recalled, the endr 
ings t, ui, si, dec, not reqairing the intervening vowel, or being, by 
other means, easily adapted to the root ; c. g. ri(d)-si, ful(c>si, cav-i 
(or ca(V)-ui), mov-i (or mo(v).ui), maer-ui. Yet experience and the 
aid of the grammar and dictionary must be invoked by the student 
to guide him in the use of such forms. 

Anomalous Conjugation. — ^The anomaly of inflection in verbs which 
depart from the usual forms, beyond the extent marked in the above- 
mentioned cases, as in sum and its compound possum (=pot-)-sum), 
edo, * I eat,' fero, volo, and its compounds malo and nolo, eo, queo^ 
and its compound neqoeo, and in fio, consists chiefly in the employ- 
fne.nt for diflTerent tenses of radicals entirely diflferent from e^ch 
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otber, as in sum, essei, fm, fore ; f«ro, tuli, latum ; or ia tlie use of 
ixiflections diiSSerioj^ ia ^ppe^ranoe, at Iq^sI, irx];iD. thotse usually oc- 
curring, as tq1-o, vis, Tul-t, vel-iai, tel-is, vel-it, dec. 

Sunif «ttmuf, Munt, in the present indicative^ ^d sim, sis, sit, dco.» 
in the present subjunctiYc, seea^> at ^st view, to have « for the 
radical, u and i beiug formative vowels ; and if the statement of 
Varro, L. L., vijii., 57 (cited hjr Ramah., ^ 54, not. %)» be received, 
that esunh fimmuf , €wnl lyexe originally written, the radical waa 
««. This woijild a^ee with the 3ans(u:it radical qa* 9fi in 4«-nu, as-H^ 
and possibly with the English ^r-<, ar-^ where« however, r h^s 
taken the place of ^ The infiniUve ^-?.« cooforms to ^his view, «« 
being substituted as the infinitive ending for the conunon form re. 
In Sanscrit, the radical vowel a is dropped in some cases, just as in 
sum ; e. g. mvm, first person dual, ^nuw, first person plural, instead 
of asvat and asmnt. ^opposing the full form to be e^um, uim^ dec., 
then it may be considered not improbable that the true root is e« 
Sanscrit a, followed by « as a formative consonant, which subse- 
quently, < being dropped, usurped its place, and came to stand foi; 
a. Or the introductioB of « might be regarded as an attempt at re- 
duplication, such as is formed by ti in vrtU), H in the Greek hi- 
stmt OraTjf(u)f only the « became transposed, and u was written for 
««. An old form of the subjunctive present was turn, <!>«, net^ 
used in Plautua, and would rather favor the view that e or « waa 
the root, and « introduced as a formative consonant The Greek 
corresponding verb e4-/Eu, £&•( or l«, e-ath e-fl^/KV> f-orti, si-at ; imper- 
fect if-v, futurei ^-oth/Ku, has the same radical e lengthened into ei for; 
the first and second persons of the present, and in the imperfect, by, 
the augment, into ij. It likewise is followed by a formative « (a) 
in some forma. If e bN& the essential part o( the root in sum, sim 
(esum, esim), 4tc., the other persons of the present indicative, viz., 
e-s, e-st, e-stifl^ will he formed nearly quite regularly, i^nd will be 
immediately related to the English a-n, w, as esv>m is to a-ia; and 
to the Sanscrit ortmif 4t:»H 9-<^i- 

The imperfoct e-ram has the. radical e, and r may b^ a formative 
consonant occupying the place of the s used ia the present, so that 
eram should he written for e#«m, and the formation be e-r*ttfii for «-«* 
am. Compare the imperfect tense of the subjunctive cMsem, of 
which, according to this view, the formation would be e-«4-em, the 
« being doubled by the accent. The same ending em is seen in veU- 
em and its compounds. Thus the imperfect indicative and sub- 
junctive of turn, admitting their formation to be that here present- 
ed, would have endings (am and em) veiy difiTerent from the r^ular 
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endififB ham and rem, and of which Tell-em and its oomponnda fur- 
nish the only other examples for the imperfect sobjanctive : of the 
imperfect indicatiTe with this ending, the Latin has no other exam- 
ple. It would, howcTer, resemUe the Greek imperfect ^-v, < I was/ 
«^v, <I said ;' and em would correspond to it, as the optative in 
Greek does to the indtcatire, oifu to ov. One other explanation of 
these peculiar imperfect tenses eram and eeeem presents itself, which 
is more simple, and, at the same time, probably nearer the troth ; 
namely, the endings may be ram and Mem, the usual signs respect- 
iTcly of the pluperfect indicative and sobjunctiye. Supposing this, 
it will only be necessaiy to assign to them an unwonted significa- 
tion, that of the imperfect instead of the pluperfect. For this, some- 
thing like a precedent would be found in the use of ^eti^ of the yerb 
OfUy ' I will go,' which is most probably a pluperfect in form, and 
yet performs the part of an imperfect. In fhyor of this explanation 
may be alleged the fact that ero, although plainly formed lUce the 
second future, as seen by comparing e-ro with Ug-ero, yet has only 
the signification of the first futare. It might be said that, as this 
yerb has two forms for the second future, difiTering only in the rad- 
ical, namely, e-ro and/k-ero, one of which is reseryed for the second 
foture, the other used for the first, so it has two forms for the phi- 
perfect, differing only in the radical, namely, t-ram and fu-eram, one 
of which is reseryed for the plaperfect, the other assumes the office 
of an imperfect, for which the yerb sum has no other form. The 
yeiy fact that the tenses of this yerb are supplied by vi^Uy difier- 
ent radicals would somewhat diminish the apparent improbability of 
such an anomaly. 

The perfect and preterit /u-t, the pluperfect /tt-eram, the second 
foture/tt-ero in the indicatiye, the perfect and preterit /v-mm, and 
pluperfect yu-mem in the subjunctiye, the perfect, preterit, and plu- 
perfect infinitiye fu-iese, the foture participle fu-htrue, and the an- 
cient form of the sobjunctiye /u-am, /«-<», /u-of, dec., haye the root 
fu, which appears, again, in the form of /o in the infinitiye fo-re. 
The same radical is seen in the Greek pku-o (^-u), phu^eia {fvfnf)^ 
d^., the Sanscrit 5Av, the Persian bu-dan,* to be,* the English * be,* 
dDC. In Latin it occurs also in foe'tu»tfee-mina, and/of-nut, < usury.' 

The anomaly of ed-o, Greek H-b (ed^u), Sanscrit a<2-mt, Grorman 
eee-en, English eo/, consists in the contraction ofcd-u into «-«, ei^it 
into e-at, ed-itie into e-«/w, &c. (See Krueg., ^ 141.) These con- 
tractions, occurring in conformity with the general rules of the ety- 
mology, can hardly be properly called anomalies. Thus in edU, % 
being yery naturally excluded from between d and «, d, according 
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to the common rule, would fall away before 9, so as to leave only 
the form es. In edit, i being excluded in the same way, s is assumed, 
and, at the same time, d falls away, so that the formation is ed-iiyt, 
e(d)-8t, e-st. 

The verb/4»--0, Greek pMr-o (^ep-tt), having the radical /er, seen 
in the Sanscrit bhrit Persian her, English bear, ferry, dec, has some 
of the tenses which are referred to it formed npon this root, and 
others upon a different one, namely, tol in tol-lo, the same as the 
Greek tal (raX) in talmas {raX-ac^ tle-mi (rA^/ut), dec., the Sanscrit 
ttU, dec. La^^um, the supine, and la-tus, the participle, are probably 
contracted from ti&'him, Od-tiu s= td-a-tum, tol-a-ttu, (See Pott, 
Etym. F., i., p. 265.) The contraction of fir-it into firs, and of 
fer-it inUtfir-t, is obyious. 

Vol-o, corresponding to the Greek hSul'dmai (fiovX-ofuu), German^ 
woU-en, English wiU, tooul-d, has vol or 9ul and vel for its radical form, 
as seen in vol-o, vol-uni, vol^t or vul-t, veW^, vel-im, 6to. Its peculi- 
arity of inflection consists partly in admitting contractions not usa« 
aHy occurring in the verb, and yet not at variance with the general 
roles of etymology, as vis {v{olyis) for vo-lit, vol-t or vul-t for vd-it ; 
partly in unusual f<mns of tenses, as present subjunctive ^e^tm, with 
which compare t-tm; imperfect snbjunetive vell-em, the I being 
doubled, and the ending em being anomalous. The infinitive veUo 
doubles the /, and has seemingly e instead of re for the ending. If 
etM-em be the true formation of the imperfect subjunctive of mm, 
which is perhaps possible, it answers to veU-em ; and if M*-e be the 
true formation of the infinitive of the same verb, it will answer to 
vell-e. May it not be, however, that in etse, the ending re has been 
assimilated to the formative «, making et-ee or e-s-ee for e-t-ret 
And may not the like assimilation of r have occurred in velle, form- 
ing vd-le for vel-re ? And, again, may not the same thing have hap- 
pened in velUm, so that v^lem is written for vel-rem or vel-e-remf 
Nolo is contracted from non or no negative, and volo or uoh, v or 
It having the sound of w, so that the form would be n'uolo=nolo, 
Mah is contracted from mag, the root in magi», tnagnus, and voh or 
nolo. The g in vutg was pronouneed softly, as in resign, sigh, and 
as in ma-ior for mag-ior, so as to be equivalent to ma(g) ; and v or 
u having the sound of w, the form would be tnauolo, and omitting b, 
fiuuUo {nuttiflo)ssnuUo. 

The root in e-o, i-s, i^t, e-am, i-rem, i-re, i-visu or i-sse, dco., is e 
ort, corresponding to the Greek i in ei-fn, t-ov, dec., the Sanscrit • 
in i'tni, i-shi, dec. ; i-mas (Latin i'-mus), i-tha (Latin t-tis), j-anii 
(Latin t-taU). (See Pott, Etym. F., i., 3(».) 
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Qu0^ and the oompoand nsfti4-o, haTo the radical pu, for wtkOi 
^ ia subatitatad ooly in the preaeot teoae of the indicative aaci 
aubjuDCtiTe, aa que-^ qm-unt, qMt^^un, ^e-M, die. (See Kraeg., 
« 146.) 

Fi'O, * I become,* appeara to have the aame radical with/u in^-t, 
Ac, and its anomaly consists chiefly in having a passive form JK-«ri 
for iu infinitive, and in supplying the perfoct, preterit, plnperfectp 
and aecond (otiire teoaes, /aOfu mmi, 6tc, or, rather, in baling 
these tenaea aoiplied for it by the grammariana, from the p«B8i«9 
forma of /sc-to. 

Ai^ Sanacrit oAa, * dizi' (Pott, Etya. F., i^sai), and tii^iMNh Sans- 
crit U^mi (Id. ih., i., 180), are merely defoetive In their formq, aad 
do not occur to be noticed here. 

Fersotu and Numhtrt oftkt Vcr^.— The snl^ect of the verb's af- 
finnatioa ia either the firat peraon, * I,' * we,* or the aetsoad peraon, 
* thou,' * you,' or the third peraon, ' he,' ' she,' ' it,' * they,' and ia ordi- 
narily sufficiently expressed by the endiega of the verb, which hav« 
diatinct forma for the aiogular and plural* E,g, Curro, *^I run«' 
cnrrimua, * we ran,' curris, ' you run' or * thou runnest,' curriMa» 
«ye or yoA run,' currit, <he runs*' currunt, *they run.' To these 
signa of the subject of affirmation the name of persons is give% 
and, according aa the suhject is one or more ia number, the per> 
sons are aaid to be in the aiogi^ar or plural number. The aubjecta 
are written aeparately, ego, * 1/ n^a, * wo,' tu« * thou,' yos, ' you,' is, 
iile, 6ui^ * he,' only when aome eoiiphasia or contrast requires that 
they aball be distinctly marked ; e!g. ego scribO) tu legia, ' I write, 
(but) you read.' This remark doea not apply to the same extent to 
the third person, which comprehends every object not regarded aa 
apeakiog or spoken to, and very commonly, to avoid ambiguity, al- 
lows the peraon or thing referred to as th^ subject to be named 
apart from the personal e^tding; e.g, a$^ lucfft, * the aun shines ;' 
lucet by itself would aiguify * he, aMt ^ a^iaea,' aaid equally of aiqr 
object. Yet, if the third person b^ marked hy th^ personal or do- 
monatr«^ive pronouu, it is commonly emphatic; 6.^. ia focit, 'he^ 
that peraon, did it ;* iecit alone would signi^ * he» ahe, it did it.' 

The persoDS, considered as embraced within the verb itaeU; are 
distioguisbed by appropriate aigns, both in the acitive and paaalve 
voices. These signs are the same, generally speakings and with 
very few exceptions, for all tenses ; but in the passive are modified 
in form. In the active voice they occur at tbe end of the tense, 
as scribi-s, scribi-t, scriba-m, scribinuus, scribi-tis, scribo-nt ; but 
in the passive are often followed by the sign of this voice ; a.^. 
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8crib-i-t-ur, 9Gribi-m-ur» &c. The following is a tabie of the sigos 
of the persons in tbe active and passive voices : 



Singtilar. 


FlimiL 1 


IstPen. SdPers. |3d Pers. 


l8t Pers. 


2d Per». 


3d Pers. 


Personal J Active J "♦ 
««^«»iPaMive -(r), 


«, t; 
8ti,PertIna. 
ris, re, tur; 


mus, 
mur, 


sti«,Per£lBd. 
mini, 


nt. 
ntur. 



The ending for each persop is, with very few exceptions, the 
same for all the tenses in the same voice ; «. g. lega-m, legeba-mi 
legere-m, &c. ; legi-s, lege-s, lega-s, legere-s, <$tc. ; lege-ris, legeba- 
ris, 6lc. ; and it is apparent, from ao inspection of the table, that the 
passive forms ^e generally modifioations of those occarriog in the 
active. Thus « of the active becomes rig of the passive ; t beopmes 
(ur ; vms becomes mur ; nt becomes ntwr. 

The characteristic sign of the paaslTo is the insertliMi Qf I|q r with 
an attendant vowel ; and this insertiQP is made either hefpre or 
ailer the personal sign. Thus in n-s it comes beforp, in t-ur^ tii^itr, 
nt^r^ it comes a^r. Ip the fiist perspo siPgular of the present in- 
dicative, where the active ha§ no sign for the pei^pn, but us4»i oo^ 
the formative vowel o, as leg-o, the passive employs o-r* aod so, 
likewise, in the first future of the irst and second oonjugi^tipBS, as 
lau4ab-0k laudab-o-r ; moneb-o» mpneb-p-r. 

The sign of the first person singular in the actiY^ voice is m fqr 
all the tenses, except the present, the perfect ap0 preterit, and the 
first and second (iiture ipdioative ; e. g. legebsrm, Ipgera-m, loga^m, 
legere-m, legeri-m, legisse-m- The present ipdicatiye does not em- 
ploy thi^ ending, but i^ content with the fprmative ^wel o, as leg-o. 
This QprrespQQ4a to the po^iiecting yowel. i iu Uie first person 
plural, 9» leg-i-mus, iust m th9 Qreek firat person singular of the 
present tense in the indicative ^ntivp baa 9 fi>rmatiye vowel o, 
lengthened, haweyer» u«bo «» but plainly the s^me as the connecting 
Towel Q of the firat pei»on phira), as ^-ii), My-o-^uv, In the Sans- 
crit, a number of verbs which retain m» as the aigo of the first per- 
son singular, yet lengthen the pneoeding a, as hod^-mi, * I know,' 
tnda-mi, rvnt-v ; an in Greek, hrii-fn n^-fitf di^/Uj itutv^fu.* 
In the verb turn, however, «uui in inq-Mm^ the piiesent indicative 
even retains the m,. The perfect and preient iadicatiye omit the 
sign m 6)r the first persciB> which, eonsequently> haa no proper sign, 
but is expressed by t, the ending of the tense, corresponding to the 
Greek a, as vid-i, Greek oc^o. The Greek aorist first, also, has no 
sign for the first person in the indicative and subjunctive, aHbough 
it has f<i in the optative, m edeifai, ^ct£c»» ^i|a<*^i. The ending m is 
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the radical of the oblique cases of the pronoan of the first pexBon, 
as in me, mihi, dec., seen also in the Sanscrit ma, m&m, 6tc., and in 
the Greek fu, fioi, dee., and in the English me. (Cf. Bopp, Vergl. 
6r., ^ 434, seqq.) 

The plural ending of the first person mus would seem to be a 
plural augmentation of m of the singular. This is more evideat in 
the Sanscrit mat, answering to mi of the singular, and in the Greek 
uev or/tect answering to the singular /a, just as pdd-et (irod-er) does 
to pout (irov-r=irod-r). E. g. Dadmas, Greek diSofiec or dido/iev, 
Latin damns ; bharamuM, ^epofiev, ferimus ; vahamaM, exofuc {szHexo- 
iier), vehimus, (Bopp, Vergl. Gr., ^ 442.) 

The first person singular of the passive Toice, as was mentioned 
above, has not the personal ending, but only the connecting vowel 
o, dec, and the passive sign r, as fer-o-r. In the plural mwr, howev- 
er, the personal sign m is retained, connected with the passive sign 
r by a vowel. The Greek has fu$a or fuaSa, corresponding to fuu of 
the singular passive, and to fit of the singular active ; and the Sans- 
crit has in the middle maM or maki, answering to mas of the plural, 
and to mi of the singular active. The singular middle form e is 
without the personal sign. 

The sign of the second person singular in the active voice is «, 
ad legi-s, legeba-s, dec. The imperative, however, in its simple 
form, does not take this sign, but employs, instead, the root of 
the verb, augmented commonly by a formative vowel e, as leg-e, 
doc-e. So in Sanscrit and in Greek ; the latter with exceptions, as 
vtUui, ex-e, Latin veh-e. Some verbs, however, omit this vowel, as 
fac, die, due. The longer ending to, as feri-to, may be a lengthened 
form of t assumed in exchange for s, and corresponding to the 
Greek $i, as in t-di, and to the Sanscrit imperative ending dkL 
The ending Hi of the perfect and preterit corresponds to the Greek 
oda, and may be composed of s, a formative insertion, and H, in 
which t, the radical consonant in tu, has recovered its place, and t 
is the same as in the old Greek ending ai, and in the Sanscrit end- 
ing si. Or, what is equally probable, s may be the proper sign of 
the person, and ti a formative ending, as 6a may also be in the 
Greek ending ^da, as mdis'H, oidair-&a for oidac- 

The ending # is the same as the radical t in the pronoun of the 
second person tu, tibi, te, t having been exchanged for s. Compare 
the Greek av, Doric rv, and Latin to. The Sanscrit si and the 
Greek s (<r), more anciently si (at), and the English th and i, as in 
kath, doth, art, are essentially the same. E. g. Sanscrit a-si, Greek 
r-am, Latin e-#, English at't ; Sanscrit dado-si, Greek dtdo-ic, Latia 
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da-9; Sanscrit bhardsit Greek ^epe-iCt lAtin fer-s {z=fer-i-s); Sans- 
crit vid-dhif Greek i-adi {=^16-061), Latin mde-to ; Sanscrit aai-tka, 
Greek ttada. The English ending tt, as in Une^ty answers to the 
Latin «/i» the Greek ada. 

The plaral ending tu resumes the t of the root, and is prohably a 
plaral augmentation of the 9 (srO of the singular, in the same way 
that mus is of m. The ending ttU of the perfect and preterit is 
likewise a plural augmentation of ati of the singular. The Sanscrit 
has tha and ta, and the Greek U (re), as hkaro'thAy Greek ^epe-re, 
Latin fer-ti* ; Sanscrit tahortha, Greek exe-re (=He;t<-^')> Latin m- 
ki-tis ; Sanscrit potential bhare-ta, Greek ^e-poi-ret Latin ferortis. 
(See Bopp, Vergl. Gr., ^ 443-466.) 

The passive ending of the second person singular, m, is an 
augmentation of the active ending «, made by the insertion of the 
passive characteristic r with a connecting or formative vowel, ri-t. 
When re is used instead of m, as in the imperative laudare, the 
personal ending has been lost or omitted, just as in the imperative 
active lauda, lege, and' the passive sign alone, with a formatiye 
vowel, has been retained. It is the same thing that occurs in the 
first person singular laudor and lander. The Greek language marks 
the second person passive and middle by a diphthong augmentation 
of the active, namely, aai (contracted with the connecting vowel, 
after omitting a, into if=e(u) for ci. The Sanscrit, in the same 
way, has si for si. E. g. Greek rideaaij Sanscrit bodhase. The 
ending tor of the second person singular of the imperative passive 
has t as the sign of the person instead oft, with the passive char- 
acteristic r and its connecting vowel, so that its composition is t-or. 

The plural ending of the second person passive, minit is wholly 
anomalous in its form, having no resemblance to the endings of the 
second person already examined. Bopp (Vergl. Gram., § 478) as- 
sumes it to be a passive participle ending, like the Greek plural 
participle menoi (jtevoi), with which estis is to be supplied, so that 
laudamini (estis) would correspond to the Greek periphrastic form 
of the perfect rerayuevoi eiai. Thus mini from minus, Greek minds 
(fuvoc), Sanscrit mdnas, would be a fragment of a participle form, 
which, by suppressing the substantive verb estis, assumed the char- 
acter of a mere personal ending, disregarding, at the same time, 
the exclusively masculine form. He finds other traces of this par- 
ticiple ending in the Latin language, as in alu-mnos, Vertnmnus, 
terminus (from the radical tar or tri, * going beyond'), fe-mina or 
foe-mina (from the radical /e or foe in fe-tus, fe-oundus, fe-tura=/tt 
in fu-i, Greek ^w-fu, dec.), ge-mini, * twins* (from the rsdical gen^ 
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gemini being cootraotod from gea-mioi or gen-imini). In the im« 
perative ending minor, Bopp (^ 479) prefers to consider the r a plq- 
ral sign instead of «, rather than the passive characteristic. In this 
case, however, the probability is rather strong against his view; and 
if, as be says, r should seem to be unnecessary to mark the passive, 
it being already, according to his theory, marked by the ending 
mtnt, it may be equally objected, on the other hand, that it is hardly 
probable that r, a wholly unusual sign of the plural, should be ena- 
ployed to mark the plural, admitting it to be capable of being so 
used, when, if the explanation of mmi, which he has offered, be 
true, it is already a plural form. The same author (ib., Anmerk.) 
mentions another opinion which connects mini with the Greek in- 
finitive tfuvM, considered as having an imperative sense. The 
view of the origin of mint, which has been given iron^ Qopp, although 
it has been adopted by Pott (£tym. Forscb., ii., 694), can hardly be 
said to be satisfactorily established, and has been introduced here 
as a plausible theory, without intending to maintain its truth* 

The third person singular of the active voice ends in t, as legi-t, 
legere-t, dec. In the third person of the imperative, this ending is 
lengthened by the vowel-endiqg o, as legi-to, corresponding to the 
Greek ending to (r»), as Xeye-r^, In Greek, ti (ri), the proper sign 
of the third person in the active voice, if we except the imperative 
ending just mentioned^ was retained in common use in one word 
alone, namely, u-ti {ea-ri), taXin es-t ; in a few verbs it was pre- 
served, with the exchange of t for 9, in the fprm of 91 {qi), as in 
Tidfi-ai; ordinarily, it was wholly omitted, and the third person 
was marked only by a vowel-ending, aa Ifig-H {Xey-ei}, U^ei (iUyp), 
legoi {Tiey-m). The Sanscrit has H for tbei sign of the third person 
singular active, as dada-ti, Latin iori ; vaha-ii, Latin v^hi-t. The 
English retains this original form of the personal ending in the anti- 
quated th, as in quo-th, sai-ih ; sometimes with a formative vowel, 
as in do-e-th, skoto-e-tht &c. The German has i, as liebe-t. 

The sign of the third person singular in Latin is the same with 
the demonstrative ^, found, as was seen under the pronouns, as a 
prefix in tantus, miu,6LC.f and as an affix in i^-te. It is the same, 
also, with a slight change, as the d seen in i-4i quo-d, dec, and as 
the fuller forms dem and dam^ as in qui-demt quudatn. In Greek it 
appears as a prefix in t-o {j'o)^ and as the characteristic in the end- 
ing t'Os {r-oO in avXos {avro^), houtos {ovto^) ; also in the form of di 
{de) in hode {66f). In Sanscrit it occurs, as the characteristic con- 
sonant in ta, ' he,' e-ta, * this,' &c. In English it is seen in the form 
of ^ in th-Cf th-is, and as < at the end of t^-n-t It signifiest propel^ 
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fy, * a pointing to* an object, that is, perfbrmd the office of a deliion- 
atrative, or is equivalent to * he/ * she/ it,' and is exactly fitted to 
become the sign of the third person. 

The plural form of the third persoh in the £ictire Toitie is formed 
by inserting n before t, as fer-u-ntt Ug-u-nt. In Sanscrit, the pri- 
xnary forms have hH ; «. g. tarpd-mi, ad-nti, Latin su-rit ; hhara-nti, 
Latin fttufU. The Greek thftd persbn plural has assumed « (or) for 
I (r) in the ending H i&i), dnd before it dropped n (p), as hista-n 
(Itna-oi) for hisstd-nti {iata-vti) ; at s {a) has been assuined as the 
plural sfgn with a final t (t), and nt (vr) has been dropped before it, 
and then the fbrm will be histd-ntsi^histasi {IcrTa-vrat^ffracri), 
That the original form embraced rU as its essential characteristic, 
18 proved by the passive ending ntai {vrat), as ib tithentdi {rtdevrai). 
(Cf Bopp, Vergl. Gr.. ^ 458, 465.) 

The third person singular in the passive Voice ends in ^r, that 
is, in t, with the passive sign r ahd a connecting vowel, as legi-iuTf 
kgebd'tur, lega-twr^ &c. The third person singular of the impera- 
tive has tor^ and is the same with the active ending /o, augmented 
by the passive characteristic r, as Ugi-tor. 

The third person plural of the passive voice is formed by insert- 
ing n before the singular ending tur tot the indicative, and tor for 
the imperative, tts /(jr-w-n^ttr, legebd-ntur ; fer-it-ntort Ug-u-ntor. 
The Greek corresponding forms are tdi (r(u) for the singular, and 
fitai (vtat) for the plUral, as phireidi {<^epefdi)t phero-ntai {^epo-vfai). 
The Sanscrit has te and nti^ as bhara-tit bhdrd-ntS. (Cf Bopp, Vergl. 
Or, ^ 467.) 

Conneetinjgf or FmkaHve Vou>ei.— The signs of th^ persons and of 
the tenses are, in certain cases, connected With the radiiial, or with 
each dther, by a short vowel, a, e, i, o, u for thft indicative, and the 
8^me, with the exception of o and tt, for the subjunctive ; e. g. in 
Ug-usj leg-i-miSt i connects the personal endings « sind mut with 
the radical leg ; in leg-e-bdSf leg-e-ret^ t Connects the tense land per- 
sonal endings bva and rtn with the radical leg ; and, in the same eX- 
ainples, the personal ending « is coupled to the tense-sign by the 
vowels a and e, unless, indeed, it be considered more convenient, 
as it would seem to be, to count 5a and re as integral signs of tenses. 
This formative voWel is almost uniformly short ; When not so, as the 
a in the imperfect indicative, admitting this to be properly reckoned 
among connecting vowels, the length may be suspected to be owing 
to some disturbing influence. Besides the name of connecting or 
formative vowel, it is sometimes called a mood vowel, because it 
serves, in a measure, to distinguish the subjunctive from the indie- 
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•tive, tluNigli DPI ta the same extent in Latin as in Gre^ The 
fonner name is more suitable, as being appropriated to Towels 
similarly used in other formations. In the etymology of the verb it 
oogbt to be distingnished from the radical, and, as for as praeticable, 
firom the tenses and personal endings, in order to afford a clearer 
▼iew of what is peculiar to each. Although the nsual office of sucli 
a Towei is to couple parts which could not otherwise unite, there 
are occasions on which a Towel of like nature, namely, merely 
formative, stands at the end of a form. Thus, in the first person 
of the present tense of the indicative, the personal ending has been 
entirely dropped, and the form ends in o, as leg-o, and so in Gre^ 
Xey-^' T^ same thing happens in the first future of the first and 
second conjugations, as amab-o, numeth^t and in the second future, 
as Uger^. That this o is a formative vowel, and not the sign of the 
person, is shown by the fact that the usual personal ending is m, not 
o; that the plural ending for the first person is tmu, and is coupled 
to the radical by the vowel i in Latin, answering to 5 in Greek, as 
Ug't-mtu, Ug-d-nUn {Xey-o-fiev) ; and that some verbs retain ui as the 
sign of the first person in the present tense of the indicative, as «iiiii, 
inquam. 

The office of the formative being chiefly to bring together conso- 
nant forms which could not otherwise combine, it would be expected 
to be found most distinctly in verbs having consonant radicals ; and 
it is, in fact, these that furnish the only veiy satisfactory examples 
of its use, as in Ug-i-miUy Ug-a^mutt leg-vna. Indeed, it would 
scarcely be conjectured that vowel-roots would admit, much less 
require, the same formative vowel to connect personal and tense 
endings with the radical. And yet it can hardly be doubted that 
verbs in a, e, and t as really employed a connecting vowel as did 
consonants, and that this connecting vowel subsequently disap- 
peared by contraction, so that amart-miu became oma-finw. This 
contraction may be inferred, first, from the lengthening of the final 
vowel of the root, which is most likely to have originated in this 
way ; secondly, from the fact that the Greek verbs in a, 2» and 5 <a, 
e, and o) underwent contraction in the like circumstances, as may 
be shown by examples remaining in countless numbers of both the 
nnoontracted and the contracted forms ; and, thirdly, from the an- 
alogy with what occurs in the inflection of nouns of the first, seo- 
ond, fourth, and fifth declensions. 

It should be observed that the employment of a formative vowel 
is to be met with chiefly in the present, imperfect, and first future 
tenses of the indicative ; in the present and imperfect subjunctive ; 
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in the infinitive and {mrticiples belonging to the present and imper- 
fect ; and in the gerand and future participle passive. On the other 
hand, the perfect and the related tenses do not employ it, at least 
between the tense endings si, seram, ui, ueram, 6lc., and the rad- 
ical, as scrip-sif scrip'seram, mon-ui, mon^^ieram ; but Ug-eram may, 
perhaps, be considered as having a connecting vowel. 

The following table exhibits the chief connecting vowels in the 
active voice, and they are the same in the passive voice. 





Tablk of th« ooMNXCTiira 


V0W»L 


■IPABATBLT. 






SingoUir. 


PtonL '-\ 


lit Pen. 


9dPen. 


3d Pen. 


1st Pen. 


9dPen. 


3d Pen. 




r Present. 


6 




I 


i 




u. 


1 


Fut. I., 11. 


6 final, Cooj. I., 




I 


I 




U. 


Fat. I. 


a,Conj.in.,IV. 






€ 




e. 


1 


Fut. II. 


6 






« 




e. 


Imperfect. 


e 






6 




e. 


Perfect. 


I? 


tt 


It 


i? 


IT 


e? 




Pluperf. 


6 






9 




e. 


^ 


r Present. 


a 






ft 




a. 


<( 


e r Conj. I. 


6? 


«f 


e? 


1? 


e? 


.2»' 


Imperf. 


e 






e 




«. 


Xi 


Perfect. 


g 






e 




e. 


IPluperf. 


i 






i 


i 


i. 



The above table is unavoidably incomplete in not exhibiting at 
the same time the vowel which couples the personal ending with 
the radical or tense ending, and that which, in some cases, unites 
the tease-sign with the radical ; e.g., in the perfect tense of the 
subjunctive, leg-hn-m, it gives e, which joins the tense-sign to the 
radical, but does not show bow the personal endings m, «, /, dec, 
are joined to the tense-sign ; and« further, in not distinguishing, 
when it gives either, whether it is the one or the other. 

It is very doubtful if the t of the perfect indicative be not rather 
a characteristic of the tense than a mere formative vowel, and, ac- 
cordingly, although it has been admitted into the table, it has been 
marked as doubtful. The same mark might have been attached to 
the I of the pluperfect, but both it and the e of the pluperfect in- 
dicative may, with less inconvenience at least, be considered as 
formative vowels. In the present subjunctive of the first conjuga- 
tion, e is marked by a sign of doubt, because it is doubtful whether 
it represents the final vowel of the root, changed to mark the mood, 
or the connecting vowel, or, which is most probable, is a contrac- 
tion of the two. 

In order that the connecting vowel may be more satisfactorily 
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ezamiDed, a teeond table is added, in which It is presented along- 
side of the personal or tense endings. 

Tabli or THB ooimoTiMO Vowel with thb Tbnsb and Pbesonal 

ElfDIlfOS. 







Stagukr. 


fturiL 




IrtPen. 


9dPen. 


3dPer«» 


latPen.|adPeia.{3dPen! 




Present. 


a 


I-a 


I-t 


i-mu8 


Mia 


u-nt. 




Imperfect 


«.bem 


«'baa 


«.bat 


«-bftmu8 


^batia 


e-bant 


Indie. ' 


Future L 
Perf.andPret. 


a-m 


«-a 

i-ati 


et 


$-mua 


«-ti8 


e-nt 




i 


I-t 


I-mu8 


l-8tl8 


a-runt 




Pluperfect. 


e-ram 


eras 


e-rat 


e-ramus 


a^ratia B-raot | 




Future IL 


«-ro 


e-ria 


Srrit 


e-rimua 


e-ritia 


e-rint 




Preeent. 


a-m 


fta 


a-t 


a*mua 


a-ti8 


a-nt. 


Sabj. 


Imperfect 


6-rem 


e-rea 


e.iet 


e-rCmua 


«-r«ti8 


€-rent 


Perf. and Pret 


«-rim 


e-ria 


eht 


e-rimua 


§-riti8 


6.rint 




Pluperfect 


i-saem 


i-saea 


i-aaet 


i-8a6mus 


i-aaetia 


i-aaent. 


Imper. Pretent. 


...{ 


i-to 


I-to 


1 


i^te 
I-tSte. 


u-nto. 


">^ { Perfect. &c. 


g-re. 












i-sae. 












P.rt S P'- •»<* Imper. 


e-na. 












e>ndu8. 












Oer. 


e.ndi. 













The above table has reference immediately to the third conjaga- 
tion or consonant roots, and of these, so far as the perfect and simi- 
larly formed tenses are concerned, only to those which have t for 
the ending of the perfect tense. Those which haye n for the end- 
ing of the perfect and preterit, take no connecting vowel between 
the root and the tense ending, as scrip-iit icrip-seiram, scrip-tusf 6ce. 

In verbs which have the radical ending in a, e, and t, contraction 
takes place in the present indicative between the connecting vowel 
and the final vowel of the root, as a general mle, whenever they 
come into contact, the radical vowel being commonly lengthened 
by the influence of the connecting vowel ; e. g. aftid-s for ama-i-s, 
amd-mus for ama-t-miM, nume-s for mone-i-i ; but amU't in the third 
person singular seems, from whatever cause, to form an exception, 
in not having been snbjected to contraction. In this person the 
connecting vowel was probably not assumed at all, and the length- 
ening of the vowel was prevented by the sharp sound of the t which 
follows. In the first person singular the o is retained, either with 
contraction, as am-o for ama-Of or withont contraction, as tnone-o, 
audi-o. In the present tense of the subjunctive of verbs in a, 
there has arisen, probably from contraction between the connect- 
ing vowel and the final vowel of the root, a different vowel, namely, 
e, which, excepting in the third person singular, where it stands be- 
fore t, and probably in the first, is long, as ame-m^ ame-s, am}^t. 
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dec. The yerbs in e and t do not andergo contraction in the pres- 
ent tense of the sttbjiinctiTe» as mone-^tm, nume-at, auduam, dsc. In 
the imperfect tense of the indicative, it is probable that contraction 
occurs in verbs in a and «, and in the subjanctive in verbs in i also, 
as ama-bdm, nume-ham, amd-remt moni-rem, audi-rem; but in the in- 
dicative, audi'C-bam. Some instances, however, are met with of 
contraction in the imperfect indicative of verbs in t, as Mci-bam for 
Mci'e'bantj audi-bam for audi-e-bam. 

Formation of the Tenses. — ^The general rule for the formation of 
the tenses is to add to the radical the signs of tense and person 
proper to each. Thus, th^ root being leg, the imperfect tense is 
formed by adding to it, with the help of the connecting vowel e, the 
endings ^a-m, ba-s, <&c., making leg-e-bam, leg-e-has^ &fi. Bat it 
was seen above that the same verb may have two forms of the rad- 
ical, a longer and a shorter, and that certain tenses in such verbs 
are formed upon the longer, and certain upon the shorter form. 
Consequently, it is of importance to observe which form of the rad- 
icals is used by each tense. The classification of the tenses hav- 
ing regard to this object, although previously noticed, may be here 
repeated. 

1. Tenses having the longer 5 ?* f'!l®i«;t^f•^'T*^"''• a 
oraugmentldroot.^ ]VX':t r. l ^::^tr 

..Tenseshavingtheshort-^t??^^^^^^^^^^ 

^^ ^^^^ ( c. Future II. ; e. g. freg-ero. 

The present and imperfect of the infinitive and of the participli) 
belong to the former class, as do also the gerund and the future pass- 
ive participle ; e. g. frang-ere, frang-ens, frang-endi, frang^endus. 

The perfect, pfeterit, and pluperfect infinitive belong to the latter 
class, as do also the future active and perfect passive participles, 
and the supine; e.g. freg-issCf /rae^iurus:=frag'turus, firac-ttis^s 
frag'tuo. 

Present Tense. — ^Tbe present tense of the indicative, in the active 
voice, has no separate sign of tense, and is formed by adding to the 
augmented form of the radical, if the verb have a double root, the 
personal endings, with the connecting vowel ; observing, however, 
that the first person singular, except in the case of sum and tn^uam, 
does not take the personal ending m, but terminates in the forma- 
tive vowel ; e. g. ie^-o, leg-is^ leg-utf &c. 

The present of the subjunctive, in the active voice, is distin- 
guished by having the sign m for the first person singular, and by 
having c for the connecting vowel, as leg-M-mt Ug'O-Sf leg^a-t, dec. 

L 
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The present tenee, in the ptaftire Toioe, both in the indicatiTe 
.«Bd MihjinietiTe, is distiBgniehed only by haTtng the paefeire aign r» 
■a Ug'O^, Ug-^rit^ Ug^i-twrt Ac. ; Ug-orT^ Ug^a-rigf Ug-mrimr^ 4tc. 

The preaent tenae of the Imperatiye mood, in the active roice, ia 
without a aeparate aign for the aecond peraoo, but trnfUoyB Inatead 
the radical, with a Towel-ending i, aa leg-«, mitt-e. In a lew rerbm 
the radieal alone ia naed, aa die, ftc, due, i. In the aecoii^ form it 
has to, with the connecting vowel I, aa teg-I-to. The aecond per* 
aon plural enda in te, and the second form in iott^ both having the 
connecting vowel I, as leg-I-te, leg-i-tote. The third per^m aingalar 
enda in to, with the connecting vowel {, \tf leg4-to : the third person 
plural in nto, with the connecting vowel u, aa leg-u^nto. 

In the paaaive voice, the aecond person singular of the impem* 
tive ends in re, r being introduced befbn g to marie the passive ; 
and the aeeond form haa ier, that ia, r ia added to the active ending 
to to distinguish the voice, as leg-e-re, leg-i-tor. The third person 
singular ends in tor, a like augmentation of the active ending <o, aa 
leg-i-tor. The second person plural ends in mini, and the aecond 
form is minor, as leg*i-mini, leg-i-minor. Of the third peraon plural 
the euding is ntor, a passive augmentation of the active ending nia^ 
aa leg-u-ntor. 

In verbs which have the radical ending in a vowel, a, e, t, the 
contraction between the connecting vowel and the final vowel of 
the root causes some marked peculiarities of form, especially in 
verbs in a, as before men^oned. Thus, in these verbs In a, the 
fint person of the present retains the formative o, but the a of the 
root disappeara ; e. g. radical ama, am-ozszavML-c. But verbs in c and 
t retain tbe final vowel of the root, as mone-o, audi-o. In the second 
person singular, all these verbs sufifer contraction, as amd-#=:«iKa- 
(t)-«, mone-s, mone-iiyM, <itt<2i-«c=aiu2i-(t)-«, dec. Verbs in u do not 
undergo contraction, as ocu-o, acu^is, 6ui. 

Tbe peculiar form assumed by the present tense of tbe subjunc- 
tive in verbs in a can be explained only conjecturally ; for, although 
auch uncontracted forma as amo^o-m, dec., readily suggest them- 
selves as being perfectly analogous to Ug-a-m^ mone-a-m^ mdi-a-m^ 
they do not occur, in actual uae. Besides, e, which, according to 
this view, should be contracted from n+a and long, is not Uniform* 
ly so, as in the firat and third persons singular, ame-m, ami-t. The 
same difiiculty, however, aa to the length of tbe vowel, occurs in the 
third peraon singular of the indicative also in verbs having vowel- 
roota, as ama-t, moni-t, ^v^-4, which wero as likely to undeigo con* 
traction, and have the final vowel lengthened, «s were muhH mmU^ 
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It would seem most leaoonaMe to aaoiinie that, in the other 
persona, contraction took plaoe, oausiog the lengthening of the 
Towel, but that in the first and third persons singular, as was before 
mentioned, this did not occur, probably because of the peculiar con- 
sonant endings m and t. If the connecting vowel was omitted in 
order to leaye these forms short, then it would seem to follow that 
e, appearing in these as well as in the long and contracted forms, 
is the final vowel of the root altered to mark the mood. Bopp 
(Vergl. Gr., ^ 690) attributes the lengthening of the e in ami-ntuM, 
dtc, to the onion of the radical vowel with the connecting vowel t, 
and the shortening of the same vowel in ami'tn and ami-t to the 
endings m and i. It woold seem, however, almost certain, from 
leg-a-m^ num^e-tm, &c., that the connecting vowel for the present 
subjunctive was a, not i, and that it was ordinarily long ; but not in 
the first and third persons singular, as leg-d-s, Ug-d-mus, but leg' 
i-m, leg'Srt, The latter part of his statement is probably true, and 
is to be referred, possibly, to the sharp sound of t, and the indistinct 
utterance of m. 

The peculiarities of form in the imperative also, presented by 
verbs in a, e, and «, may be explained on the supposition of contrac- 
tion. Thus ama, moni, audit compared with Ug-e, appear to be con- 
tracted firom ama-e, monc'e, audue. 

The following table shows the forms of the present tense that 
actually occur. In the first, second, and fourth conjugations, the 
vowel of the root has been introduced, in the cases in which it has 
been preserved in use, so far as this could be determined, but, to 
distinguish it, has been marked by italics. 

Tabli or THB PasaBMT TaifSB Aonva. 





3onJ. 


8tog«hr. 


Plural. j 


< 


lit Pew. 


SdPera. 


3d Pen. 


1st Pen. 


SdPen. 


3d Pen. 




fill. 


-6 


—1-8 


-It 


—I-nras 


-I-tis 


-u-nt. 


Indicative. 


L 
II. 


-6 


•-S 

e— 8 


-ft.t 
2— t 


o^mus 
*— mns 


a^tis 
«— tie 


«— nt. 

tf—nt. 




IV. 


lA 


f— 8 


i— t 


t— mu8 


t-ti8 


t-u-nt. 




m. 


-a-m 


-l-t 


-i-t 


-a-mus 


-i.ti8 


-a-nt. 


Sobjunet. • 


1 


eT-m 


e — 8 


«— t 


e— mu8 


«— tis 


e— nt. 


II. 


e-ti-m 


«-&.8 


«-S-t 


•-t-mus 


e.ft-ti8 


e-a>nt. 




IV. 


i-a-m 


i-ft-8 


i-i-t 


t-ft-mus 


i-a-U8 


>-a-At. 




m. 


• • 1 


,^ 




\ 


— I-te 






-i-to 


-T-to 


— MSte 


-u-nto. 




I. 

IL 


• i 


d 




< 


a— te 




Inperat. 


a— to 


a— to 


a— tote 
e— te 


a— nto. 




e— to 


e— to 


e— tdte 


tf— >nto. 




IV. 


. . .{ 


• 
f— to 


i—io 


,, 1 


i— te 

1— tote 


i-u-nto. 
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The fbUowing tabto of the present tenae in the pasetve voice does 
not reqoire any separste explanation. 

Tablk of THi Present Tensb Paswve. 



Conj. 


fiiDsaUr. 


Plana. 1 


Irt Pert. 


SdPera. 


3d Fen. 


1st Pert. 


adPen. \ 3dPenu ] 




fill. 


-d-r 




-.«.m 


— I-tar 


-i-mur 


-X-mlQi 


-u-ntur. 


Indie. 


I. 


-6-r 




«— rlB 


d— tur 


d— mur 


a—mini 


a— ntur. 


II. 


e-5r 




e— ris 


«— tur 


e— mur 


e—mini 


e — ntur. 




IV. 


i-5-r 




i— ria 


i — tur 


i— mur 




t-u-ntur. 




IIL 


-&-r 




-i-rit 


-a-tur 


-a^mur 


-&-mIni 


-a-ntur,. 


Snbj. 


I. 


5— r 




«-ri8 


e— tur 


e— mur 


e— mini 


e— ntur. 


n. 


e-H-r 




e-i-ris 


e-a-tur 


e-ft-mur 


«»a-mnii 


e.«-ntur. 




,IV. 


i-4.r 




t-a-ris 


i-atur 


i-a-mur 


ia-mini 


>-a-ntur. 








•1 


-«-r« 




1 


— i-mini 






III. 


• • 


— i-tor 


—I-tor 


— !-mInor 


-u-ntor. 




I. 
II. 






«— re 




1 


a— mini 




Imper. 


' 


tf— tor 
e—re 


a— tor 


a — minor 
«— mini 


a^ntor. 




• • 


«— tor 


«— tor 


J— minor 


e— ntor. 




IV. 


• • 


•1 


i — re 
« — tor 


1— tor 


{ 


I— mini 
I— minor 


i-u-ntor. 



Imperfect TeTue.—The imperfect tense of the indieative, in the 
active voice, is formed by adding to the radical, which is the same 
as in the present tense, the tense and personal signs bortn, &«•«, 
&c., connected to it by the vowel it which is long ; e. g. Ug-^-htanf 
veni'i-hamt frang-e-bam. Bopp (Yergl. Gr., ^ 636) considers boj the 
sign of the imperfect, to be the same with the radical bka in the Sans- 
crit abhavam, and to be of the same origin with the Latin /tt and the 
Greek phu (0v), and supposes the lengthening of the connecting 
Towel e to be owing to b of the ending followed by a vowel, jnst as 
o is lengthened before r in the genitive plural, as lupd-rum. Pott 
(Etym. F., ii., 662) adopts Bopp^s view of the origin of 6a, and con- 
jectures that the length of e may be owing to the fancied existence 
of an augment with which it united. 

The imperfect tense of the subjunctive, in the actiye roice, is 
formed by adding to the same radical as in the present and imper- 
fect indicatiTe the tense and personal endings re-m, res, dec. con- 
necting them with the root by the short vowel. S, as Ug-i-rem, leg^i- 
ret, dca 

The vowel-roots in a and e regularly undergo contraction, as it 
would seem, in the imperfect of both the indicative and subjunctive, 
the connecting Yowel disappearing, and the a and e being retained 
and lengthened, as ama'bam'=:ama'{e)-bamt afna-rem=ama-{eyrem^ 
mone-bams=mtme-{eybamf moni-rem=smone'(e)-rem. This is rendered 
more probable by the fact that verbs in t, being incapable of such 
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eoDtraction, retain twth t and the connecting towel ; but only in 
the indicative, as audt-i-bam^ audi^rem. 

In the paBsive voice, the imperfect tense has the same formation, 
with the addition of r and its formative vowel, as the sign of the 
▼Dice ; e. g. Ug-e-bar, amA-hoTf nwiM-iar, aiulte-ftsr, Ug-e-rer, amd-reTf 

The following taUes of tie imperfect tense presents the tense 
and personal endings, with the connecting vowel, wherever it has 
been preserved distinct. In the first, second, and fourth conjuga^ 
tions, the radical vowel, also, has been inserted, but* to distiognish 
it, is marked with italics. 





(A.) Table of the Imperfbct Active. 




CoiO. 


Singnlar. 


PluraL 1 


Ut Pert. 


2d Fen. 


3d Pert. 


l»t Pars. 


2dPer«. 


3d Pen. 


fill. 


-e-bam 


-e-bas 


>§.bat 


-e-bamus 


-e-batis 


-e-bant 


Indie. ,{; 


a— bam 


a— baa 


o-bat 


a— bftmus 


a— batis 


a— bant. 


e— bam 


e-bas 


e— bat 


e— bftraus 


«— batis 


J-bant. 


IV. 


t-S-bam 


i-g-bas 


i-«-bat 


t-e-bamus 


>-ebatis 


le-bant. 


riii. 


-£-rem 


-S-res 


-«-ret 


-«-r€ma8 


-e-retis 


-6^ rent. 


Subj.J j{- 


a— rem 


a— res 


a— ret 


a— remus 


a— retis 


a — rent. 


«-— r©m 


e— res 


«— ret 


e— remus 


e— retis 


e — rent. 


i liv. 


t — rem 


J-res 


i—ret 


t— rSmus 


i— retis 


i— rent. 





(B.) Table of the Imperfect Passive. 




COBJ. 


Singular. 


FlunL 1 


Ut Pen. 


2d Pen. 


3d Pen. 


IrtPen. 1 2d Per*. 


3d Pen. 


rill. 


-e.bar 


-e-bfcri» 


^-batur 


-e-bftmur 


— e-bamini 


-S-bantur. 


Indie, i jj- 


a— bar 


5— bans 


fi-batur 


a— bamor 


a— bamini 


a— bantur. 


•—bar 


e— bane 


^— batur 


e — bftmar 


e— btmini 


•— bantur. 


IV. 


i-e-bar 


t-e-bftris 


t-e-batur 


i-e-bamur 


t-e-b&mini 


t-e-bantur. 


fill. 


-e-rer 


-g-reris 


-«-retur 


-S-r6mur 


— S-remini 


-6-rentur. 


Subj.i j{- 


a— rer 


5— rfiris 


a-rgtur 


5— r6mur 


a— remini 


o— rentur. 


e— rer 


«— reris 


e— rctur 


e—rgmur 


c— remini 


e— rentun 


I IV. 


t— rer 


• — ^rgris 


• — ^retur 


t — ^remur 


1— remini 


«— rentur. 



Future I. Tense.-^The first future of the indicative, in the active 
voice, is formed upon the same radical that is used in the present 
and imperfect, first, by adding, in verbs ending in a consonant, or 
in the vowels t and u, t. e., in verbs of the third and fourth conjuga- 
tions, the vowel a for the first person singular, and e for the other 
persons, with the personal signs m, «, /, dsc. E. g. Leg-a-m, leg-e-s, 
leg-i't ; auH-a-m^ audi-i-Sf audi-i-t ; actf-a-m, acure-t, acu-e-t. Sec- 
ondly, in verbs having the radical in a and e, i. «., of the first and 
second conjugations, by adding the tense and personal signs bo, bis, 
bi-t, bi'tnus, bi-tis, burnt, in which t, o, and u are formative vowels, 
as in the present leg-o, leg-i-s, leg-u-nt, and b serves to mark the 
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Bopp (YeigL Gr., ^ 668, 6S6) rappoMs the ending ho, Mc, 
M/, to be related to the ending bmw^ hat^ bat 9il\M itfperfect, the 
finrmer repreeenting a fiitnre, as tlie latter does an imperfect of the 
Saneerit radical hku^ <to be.* The common fotara form in aim, e#, 
tij he oonaidera to be of the aane nature with the ao^jnndiTe prea- 
ent (^ 698). This opinion is not without ita diflhndties, and can 
hardly be aaid to be satiafaccory, bat ftimiahes, at least, a plausible 
eKplanation of these forms, and deseires to be mentioned, thongh 
it be not adopted. It may be remarked that the sobjanctive has no 
form for the futare other than what is called the present, which 
should be regarded as a future rather than a preseat. The first fa- 
tun of the passire Toice is distinguished only by the usual sign of 
this voice. 

The following tables exhibit the forms of the first future active 
and passive, the final vowel of the root in the first, second, and 
fourth conjugations being introduced, but distinguished by being 
marked with italics. 





(A.)' 


Fabls of thk PirrvBi I. 


Acnvs. 




CODj. 


8iDgul«-. 


Pl«nL 1 


UtPera. 


2d Pen. 


3d Pen. 


IrtPen. 


2d Pen. 


3d Pen. 


IndicJ jj; 
liv. 


a-bo 
e-bo 
i-a-m 


-«.8 

a— bis 
e~bis 
t-e-s 


-«-t 

o^bit 
«-bit 
i-et 


a — bimus 
«— birnus 


-«-ti8 
d— bitis 
e—bitis 
t-e-tis 


-e-nt. 
a— bunt, 
e— bunt, 
i-e-nt. 


(6.) Tablx of thk Futubb I. Pissivs. 


ConJ. 


Singular. 


Plunl 1 


lit Pert. 


SdPen. 


3d Pen. 


IrtPen. 


2d Pen. 


3d Pen. 


fill. 
Indie.; ,{; 

liv. 


-ft.r 
a-bor 
5— bor 


-«-ris 
a— beris 
«~beri8 
>-e-ris 


-e-tur 
a— bitur 
e— bitur 
t-6-tOI 


-fi-mur 
a— bimur 
e~4)imar 
»>S-mcr 


— €-ixiini 
a — bimini 
e — birnini 
t-S-mini 


-e-ntur. 
d — buntur. 
e — buntur. 
i- e-ntur. 



Perfect and Preterit or Aoriat Tenses. ^-TYk^BQ tenses, though dif- 
fering in signification, so as to make it a matter of practical conve- 
nience to distinguish them by separate names, are the same in form. 
To save the necessity of often repeating both names, the perfect 
may here stand for both. It is formed from the shorter radical, that 
is unaugmented by the insertion of a formative vowel or consonant, 
by adding to it immediately the proper tense-signs, without an inter* 
vening connecting vowel. These signs are three, viz. : 
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1. 1 ; occarring in conso- 
nant roots, and in tho8e<< 
ending in «. 



fa. With rednplication of the first conso- 
nant of the radical ; e. g. radical tag 
in tang-o, perfect te-tig-i ; le^diosX pel 
in pell-o, perfect pe-pul-i. 
h. Without reduplication, but lyith a 
lengthening of the To^yel of the root ; 
e.g. radical venin ven-io, perfect ven-i ; 
radical vid in vid-eo, perfect vid-i ; rad- 
ical leg in leg-o, perfect leg-i. 
S. HI or vt ; occarring in the first, second, and fourth conjugations, 
f. 0., in roots ending in the vowels a, e^ i ; e. g. amo'vi, Conj. I. ; 
mon-ia, radical mon in mone-o, Conj. II. ; audi-vi, Conj. lY; 
3. si ; occurring in the third conjugation, t. e., in roots ending in a 
consonant or in u ; e. g. jung-o, perfect junxi=:jung-si ; dic-Of per- 
fect dixi=^ie'm ; nab-o^ perfect nwp-si ; laed-o^ perfect lae'Si=ilaed- 
n. 

The ending in f seemingly corresponds to the Greek second per- 
fect in a (S), as in fi-peg*d (rre-irvy-a), Latin p^ffig-i and p^-i $ oid-a 
(o<^a, anciently J^oid-a), Latin vid-i ; and to the Sanscrit perfect in i ; 
e.g. Uhtap^ Greek re-ra^a. The fact that the ending t is long, 
while the Greek and Sanscrit a is short, can hardly be sufilcient to 
set aside the evidence derived from the obvious general correspond- 
ence» and^rom the admitted identity of siteh Latin and Greek per- 
lect tmwes as M^ and md-i. (Of. Pott, L, 33 ; Bopp^ Verg). Gr., 
^ 688, sc^q.) 

The endings ui and vt, whioh are only difilsrent ways of writing 
the same endiagk would seem, at first view, to be merely augmented 
forma of i» «, or «, being inserted in the same way as the Greek as- 
pirate, or &, in yerbs ending in p, b, ph (t, j9, ^), A^. g^ eh («, 7, x)f and 
as iE: in verbs ending in a» e, o, /» m, n, d, dec. (a, e, 0, A, /i, v, d, dec.). 
That is to say, as the Greek has the forms a, ha, and ka (a, d, xa) 
for the perfect in verbs having difibrent radical endings, so the 
laiin has i, and m or vt ; and in both languages the letters A:, h, u 
or Vf were inserted for merely formative purposesw The ending m, 
occurring in verbs with consonant-roots, as serip-si, is probably the 
same with the Greek aorist first in sa (ja), and the Sanserit aorist 
M. And it is worthy of remark, that while in Latin the same verb 
has only one ending for the perfect, either i, or ui or tn, or »', accord- 
ing to its radical ending, this ending always contains under one form 
both a perfect and aorist signification. So that, allowing to t, and 
lit or 9t, the sense of the perfect as the proper meaning, and to si the 
sense of an aorist as appropriate to it, there would seem to have 
been an effort of the language, though unsuccessful, to preserve 
distinct forms for these distinct significations. The result was, that 
iOiBe verbs took i, «t or vt, and gave to it both its own proper 
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meaaing and that of «i ; others took «t, and, in like manner, assigned 
to it the proper aorist sense, together with that strictly belonging to 
the perfect. 

It should be mentioned that Bopp (Vergl. Gr., ^ 547, seqq.) coq. 
siders the ending t, as in Ug-i, to be either another form of #t, or to 
be connected with the reduplicated perfect, as tuiiidri- If it be de- 
riYed from si, compensation has been made for the loss of « by the 
lengthening of the radical vowel. It is more nearly related, he 
thinks, to the aorist forms like ephhira for ephansa {e^va for e^vaa). 
But that if it be referred to the reduplicated aorist form in Sanscrit, as 
tukuhU-am, from «At/, the length of the radical vowel may represent 
a latent reduplication, and Ugi would stand for leUgt, and, by omit- 
ting the I of the root, for leegi. He regards ui or vi as a fragment 
of/Wt,/ having been lost, corresponding to the Greek epku (r^v), and 
to the Sanscrit abkOt or abhUvamt from the radical bku, alleging in 
prooi^ besides the similarity of form, the fact that so many languages 
represent the tenses by combinations of the substantive verb with 
the radical, and especially the Latin possum^pet'Mum, pot-ttj dec, of 
which the perfect, he assumes, would be pot-fui. The ending «t, 
Sanscrit m, Greek ta (0a), he supposes to be derived from the Sans- 
erit oM, as seen in ajmt, asti, &c., and to correspond- to the Sanscrit 
aorist in o-xt, as vaA^a-«i, Latin vexU^zveh-tit. 

This view, though plausible, can hardly be admitted to be satis- 
factory. It scarcely has all the requisites of a just theory. First, 
it is agreed that the endings t, ui or «t, and «t, have all the same 
signification ; and admitting for the moment that vi or m comes 
from/tti, and si from as in asvd, the same as es in tsse^ that is, from 
substantive verbs, and that the perfect tense is really compounded 
of the radical and the substantive verb, it has not been attempted 
to show that i, with or without reduplication, is from either /ut or 
a«, beyond the mere conjecture that t may be another form of n; 
and this conjecture is more than counterbalanced by the fact that, 
in Greek, both a and sa {a and aa) exist together, the one as an 
aorist, the other as a perfect, with essentiaUy different significa- 
tions. Further, if this omission be overlooked, as perhaps it might 
be just to do, considering the difiSculty and obscurity of the subject, 
yet, even then, supposing that the combination of the radical, say 
«en&, with si from the substantive verb e«, Sanscrit as, be sufilcient 
to form a proper perfect or preterit tense, namely, one that will ex- 
press completed action in present or in past time, it is not explained 
how the combination of the radical, say^ lauda^ with ui or vi from /«t, 
is efluaUy capable. of making a perfect or preterit (aorist) tense. 
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For, in the ibnner ease, there ie the mere radical of the rabstaiK 
tiTe verb, m or a^ hardly claiDBing to be more, united with another 
mere radical to form a perfect or preterit (aoriat) tense ; in the lat- 
ter, a perfect tense of the sabstantive rerb, for so/ut must be ao« 
eoniited, combined wiUi a like radical to fonn the same tense. The 
theory assnmes tfiat the sobstantive verbs are required to make up 
the eigb for the perfect tense, and so that they enter into its struc- 
tare, not as mere formatiTe parts, but as elements retaining their 
distinct signification, and yet admits two different forms of substan- 
tive Terbs, having very different significations, to combine with rad* 
ieals exactly alike, so far as regards the present question, to give 
the same sense. If «i, representing mevely the radical e« or as, and 
consequently expressing no more than the abstract notion of * be- 
ing,' *io be,' be just fitted, by combining with Mrtd, * writing,' to 
form a perfect or preterit tense, ui or vt, representing /ui, *I have 
been,' can hardly be equally suited to convey the same meaning. 
Or, if with Pott (Btym. P., i., 23), si be considered the same with 
the Sanscrit perfect om, and as having the same signification with 
ui or vt, assumed to be derived from the perfect /lit, it still remains 
to t»e shown how this sense of * I have been' can be combined with 
a radical expressing incompleted action so as to convey the notion 
of completed action, always contained both in the perfect and pret- 
erit or aorist. And if this union of a perfect tense of the substan* 
five verb with a radical denoting incompleted action can not furnish 
the sense of either the perfect or preterit, much less can this mean* 
Hig result from the union of the mere substantive idea of * being* 
with such a radical. Bopp's view, namely, that ut or vt comes from 
the perfect /ui, and n from the Sanscrit aa in asmit Latin es in esum, 
that is, from the simple radical of the substantive verb, is, according- 
ly, not only liable to the objection above stated, that if the union of 
the one form with the radical of a verb constitutes a proper perfect 
or preterit, the other is not fitted to do this ; but to a further or second 
objection, just alluded to, nam^y, the doubt whether the combinft> 
tion of the substantive verb, in either a present or past tense, with 
the simple radical of a verb, can express, conformably to the genius 
of the Latin language, the sense of a proper perfect or of a preterit. 
This radical denotes action, motion, or state abstractly, without the 
notion of time, and without that of completedness ; thus legt the 
radical in Ug-i, conveys merely the idea of * reading ;' serib, in scrtp- 
*i, that of • writing ;' lauda, in laudorvi, that of • praising.' The idea 
of completedaess of the action, common to the perfect and preterit 
or aorist, can not, therefore, be found in the simple radical leg^ dee. 

/ 
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Nor ean it be Ibaid in the eoppoeed aabBtaDtive veib eodisge «c, 
from €9 and ««, or, eeooiding to Pott, from ova, nd its or w, from/tis, 
wbetiier taken as mere radicals of the sabetantife rerbs, or as pei^ 
feet or any other past tenses ; ibr» whateTor other aeoae they majr 
have, they ean not poesibly eomnmnioate to the tadteal of the Teib 
with which they wmy he vniled the idea of compUtedDess of action. 
Attach •! am,* <I was,' <l hare been,* <I bad been,' to the mere 
aobstantiTe idea of ^writing,' so as to form tlm oomponada •! am 
-(•writing,' • I waa^-writiog,' < I have beea-4rwrjtuig,' ' I had been-f- 
writing/ just as Umda^vi (=r/Mt) and ntip-J^^ (ssasm. or entm) are 
assomed to be eompoonded, and tiiera resalts b0 senae approachini^ 
that of •! have written.' In the paaHve Toice, wheie the idea of 
tense is wholly miafibeted by Toiee, md wfaeva tMn tmdfm really 
enter into the expression of the perfect and preterit, the ending tug 
or Mw is added to the radical to mark the completedness ef the ae* 
tion, as in (onds-lttt e«f, < he has been praiaed' or « be was praiaed.* 
It might farther be objected th^ the theory of Vofp ia inoon^leia 
in not aeeoonting for the perfect signification and composition of 
fiU itself. Does its seaes of a proper perfect and preterit, *I have 
been' and < I was,' come fiom its radical fih or from its ending t? 
If from the former, this sense moat be common to all the forms in 
which it appears ; and this is manifestly nntrae ; if from the lattetr, 
what more necessity to assoma^a sabstanttTe resb ending from fm 
for-any other Terb than for the radieal/u t Bopp admits (^ 674) that 
/iM is composed of ^ the Greek ^, Sanscrit bhUf and i considered 
as a connective or formative vowel ; Uiat is, it has no sign for the 
perfect tense beside the vowel^ending t. If so, there is in fin itself 
and, by consequence, in tutudi, dec., a perfect form, made without the 
help of the substantive verb, and the probability is strong that the 
same is true for such forms as kttdsm, scripaif dec. 

The support which Bopp's theory, confirmed by Pott (Etym. T^ 
I., sa, seqq.), derives from po*9um=pot'sumy pat-etf pot^ctt, and its 
imaginary perfect pet-fui, is scarcely equal to sustain the weight 
which it is made to bear. Pm-xinm, pot-eram, pot-ero, in the present^ 
imperfect, and future, are- merely compounds of the radical pot, 
* able,' with tenses ofsum, and can not fairly be alleged as illustm- 
tione of such organized forms as Ug-iy Merip-si, Uuda-w. The com- 
pounds pr(h9utn, pro-d'es, pr^$H, are of the same kind, mere com- 
pounds ; and, although more exactly to the purpose, as haTiag the 
perfect also a compound, exhibiting flti distinctly as a part of it, 
pro-fui, yet no one would think of adducing these as a proof that 
the perfect ending in laudorw was a fragment ofjki The truth ie^ 
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that the pnfect and preterit jNtf-ut is a truly organized tense, havnig 
the radical pot and the ending ui^ and is to be explained independ* 
ently of pouium and the other merely compounded tenses, in the 
same way with mon'Ui, 

In the formation of the perfect, three thingsy besides the endinga 
of the tense, demand attention, namely, first, that the endings t, ui 
or m, and si, are not assumed indifferently by all roots, some prefer- 
ring one ending and some another ; secondly, the difference in the 
length of the vowel of the root when i is used as the ending with a 
reduplication and without a reduplication ; and, thirdly, the changes 
which occur at the pmnt of junction between the radical and the 
tensefCndiag when m ia the aign of the perfect. 

Assuming^ to be tbe simple aad proper sign of the perfect tense, 
at least when compared with ui or in, it naturally occupies the first 
place. And, upon examination, it is found occurring regularly only 
in consonant roots and |ome in u, or in verbs of the third conjuga- 
tion, as leg'tj frig-% pepil-i, aeu-i. Here two cases are to be eoth 
aidered, first, that in which the radical is reduplicated, t. «., has the 
first consonant of the root repeated with the first vowel of the root, 
or with the short vowel €, as tu(n)doj perfect tu-tvM; pclil^Ofpe- 
pid-u This is by far the smaller class of verbs, and must be learned 
chi^y from practice. Pott (Etym. F., p. 23) has marked the fol- 
lowing consonants as those alone admitting reduplication, viz., e, p^ 
t, ae Mdo, perfect e^etdfi ; pdl-o, perfect pe-pul-i ,* ta(n)^-o, perfect 
a^'iig-i; dj as iarei ^rfact^ dS-d-i ; dise-o, perfect di-He-i^ m, as mi- 
mtfi*t, mord-eoy perfect mo-mord'% ; 5, as hib-o, JHh-i ; /, as fall-o, per- 
feet ft'fM-ij I being doubled by tbe accent ; skt-rt, perfect 8tet-i=i 
j<«-«te«-t, the final t being introduced as a formative merely ; ap, as 
j}ioM^<9, perfect spo-pond-it the s of the root being omitted ; se^ as 
9ei(n)d-o, perfect 9€id-h for sn-etd-iy the s of the root being again 
omitted. 

It should be here remarked, that the radical in the reduphcated 
perfect is uniformly short, and that, if it has been increased in the 
present and similar tenses by the addition of a consonant, the root 
in .the perfect tense recovers its simple form ; e. g. pa{n)g'0, pe- 
pig'i. This remark does not apply to tbe roots which have properly 
a long vowel or diphthong, as catd-o, perfect ce-dd-i ; ped-Oy perfeotr 
pe-ped'i. It is further to be observed that, in reduplicated perfects, 
a of the root is exchanged for i, as ta(n)g'0, perfect te-ttg-i; or for e, 
as parco, pe-pere-i ; that o is exchanged for tt, as toU-Ot perfect l«- 
htf-i, nu-tiU-i ; but also retained, as mord-eoy perfect mo-mord-i. 

When the verb enters into composition, the reduplication natq- 
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rally laJlt aw«j, beeaote of the difficulty of making it, as atting^f 
perfect Mtflg-i. The only exceptions are do, tto, sisto, iiteo, poteo : 
thus cxrcumdm, rM^, dec. Some few have lost the rednplicatifH) 
without haring entered into composition, tmfU-t hom /i(n)dro, Hb^ 
fkom M-a, Mcld-i from «ei(fi)d-o. (See Kraeg., 4 118.) 

The second class of perfect tenses in t oecnrs chiefly in conao- 
nant radicals, or those belonging to the third conjugation; and, 
while they employ the root restored to its simpler form, if it has 
been augmented in the preaent and related tenses, they yet lengthen 
its Towel ; e. g. jic-io, perfect ;ee-t ; it(fi)ftt-o, Greek Uip^o {Xetv-o^ 
perfect Rqw-i ; pa{n)g^, perfect pig-i, for p^-jng-i ; ni(fn)^, perfect 
rilp-i ; fng'tQ, perfect /i^-t; 9t(ii)e-P, perfect vic-i; scab-o, perfect 
aeU-i ; scv-o, perfect aat-u Sometimes, also, these perfect tenses 
exchange « of the root for e long, as 4g-o, perfect ig't; fac-io, per- 
fect /M-t; jiC'W^ perfect jio-i ; frang-o, "fCtfecX frtg'i ; pttng-o, per* 
feet pig'i and ptfig-i ; cSp^ perfect up^, hut tcab-o has the perfect 
aeab-u In the compounds of the Terbs just mentioned, the present 
commonly takes i for d, and the perfect retains i, as trant-tg-o, per- 
fect trtuM-eg^ ; effle-io, perfect ^ffec-u When the radical has e, it is 
retained in the perfect, but lengthened, as imro, perfect em-i ; ed-o, 
perfect cd-i ; Ug-o, perfect lig-i ; clep-o, perfect cUp-i and cUpsi ; 
and so of d and », as fid-io, perfect fod^ ; fug-iot perfect Jug-L 
Some of the compounds ofleg-^ take t for «, but retain e in the per- 
fect, as being a stronger vowel than t, as coUig-o, perfect coUeg-i, 
So the compounds of emo, as adimo, perfect adimi ; perimo, ^perfect 
peremi. (See Weissenb., ^ 114.) 

The radical in this class of perfect tenses ends in r, g, qu, aa/Mi^ 
*o, pang'Oy ling%-o ; in 4, nd, t, as ed-o, aatnd^, vert-o, but Hert~o com- 
monly has the perfect aUri-ui ; in m, 6, as em-o, bilHt ; in rr, 12, as 
verr-o, veU-fi ; and in u and v, as acu-o, mUu-o, tribu-Of toh-o, voh-A 
In no-seo, perfect no^ it may be doubted whether v belongs to the 
ending or to the root, seeing that the radical probably ended, orig- 
inally, in V, corresponding to the English to in the same root knmo. 

In many cases, the radical, in the present and similar tenses, ad- 
mits an augmentation by the insertion of t after c, g, d, p, as/ac-t-(H 
Jug-irOf fod-i-Ot cap^-o ; or by the insertion of n before c, ^, d, as 
vt(n)c«p, fra{n)g'0,fun{dyo ; and of m before p^ as ru{m)p'0. 

Of roots ending in a of the first conjugation, lavo, lata-re, has both 

Itupi'wi and Idv'ij forming the perfect in i from the simple radical 

' lap. The supine has laurtum=lav'iutnf and lo-tum, and the infinitive 

lav-ere and lavd-re. Juw, juvd-re, has the perfect juv-i, and the sq^ 
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Of the roots ending in « and belonging to the second conjngBtion» 
some form the perfect from the unsngmented root by adding t and 
lengthening the Yowel of the radical, viz., a into a, 6 into d. Thus 
ft nomber baTing 9 («) for the final consonant of the root; e. g. 
fiav-«-o, perfect icdv-i ; /ov-e-o, perfect fin^i ; ft^e^o^ perfect fdt-i ; 
mSv-0'O, perfect mow^i ; vo9^'0, perfect vdv>t ; pav-e-Of perfect pav-i ; 
ferv-^Ot perfect ferv-i and ftrihiii ; eofint«-€>o, perfect connto-t and 
eoRRtzi. (See Weissenb., ^ liO, 2.) Bat in these verbs, the proba- 
biiity is, that, the ending of the perfect was properly «t, and tfaat « 
was omitted becanse of the difficalty of repeating distinctly the same 
tt sound that Ibrmed the ending of the radical. Thus the proper 
form of ctt9-t or esa«-t was probably cmtrui^ the pronunciation of 
which, if represented in £nglish letters, would be something like 
afao^tn. Several verbs, also, having the root ending in d before e, 
form the perfect in t, as ted-e^o, sed-i ; frand-'t-o^ prand-i ; ttrid-^-o 
and ttrid^o^ atrid^. (Weiasenb., H^Oi, 4.) 

Of roots ending in t and belonging to the fourth conjugation, viid-o, 
venure, has the perfeet in t, with the radical vowel lengthened, 
namely, ven^i, Reperi-o, reperirre^ has the perfect in i, but with the 
vowel of the root short, namely, repe-ri ; so compen-o, compir'^, 
(Weissenh., ^ 117, 4.) 

The almost entire uniformity with which the vowel of the radical 
is lengthened when the ending of th§^ perfect is t without reduplica- 
tion ; the correspondence of the Latin with the Gre^ perfect, which 
is uniformly reduplicated when the root begins with a consonant 
capable of reduplication ; and the fact that Latin verbs that are not 
reduplicated begin either with vowels or with consonants incapable 
of reduplication, with few exceptions, as coepi, dec. (Pott, Etym. 
F., i., 24), lead to the conjecture that the reduplicated is the origin- 
al form of the per^ct in Latin, aiid that the length of the vowel in 
the perfect not reduplicated is due to an attempt to make compen- 
sation for the absence of the reduplication. (See Bopp, Yergl. Gr., 
^ 647, 548.) But this conjecture is not sustained by the few cases 
in which the reduplication is known to have been lost, as iulit and 
must, perhaps, be considered as doobtful. The lengthening of the 
vowel may be compared with the change of the radical vowel so 
common in German and. English past tenses, as detdt'cn, dach-4§^ 
think, thomgkt ; aekren^ toAe, tee, jato. 

The second ending of the perfect and preterit is that in ui or «^ 
which, as before stated, are only different ways of writing the same 
form. This ending is probably an augmentation of the simpler end- 
ing t, ibe u or V being inserted as a formative letter, namely, to con- 
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■eel th« rnMag with tlie VBidlBaL Tlie eedmg «i oeeum moettjF ii 
vowel nMlioalt, nmoiely, ia «, «, and k belonging to the ftiet, aeooBd, 
■Ad Ibnrth eonjngatloiw, an Ituda^JU^ owti-m ; aad in in attaebod 
to noeh eoonooaotn an neen meet naturally to admit the hidf vowel 
neond of «, whieh » lo in mont probaUy repranented, via. : «. Labiai% 
|», A, n^ an €m{myh», perfeet cui^ ; rap^i^ rap-m ; streps ttrtp^ ; 
«np>t-tf, jnp n i nod nnpi-vt ; lr#ni*o» trtm-ui ; frtm^fnmf^; ^«n»-o, 
gtmui. i. Liqaidn, A % n <» lu, pc, an fOMiil-«» eonnJrm ; al-a» «^> 
m; m/-^ Mf^ J npH^o, nnfMi*; gign^^esgi'gtnre, gem^-ui; p(m-0yjH)9' 
ni, naid to be fiomytieit, jw»m (Kraeg., ^ 1« ; Pott, E^. F., ii, 
S79), bm mom probably formed like the Qreek phuma^fkainyM* 
AM (^um^M fuK 9'pa), naaady, by inaerliag a fonnalive «» belbra 
which a in dropped ; 99t^, ur-^d ; mut^o, cnif^io; /mn-o, jnii>«t ; 
iitpf^ dept^m. c A liquid followed immediately by a mnte^ ni^ me, 
anyVvnd-cs J r m d ui ; compttco, eompew^tiL d. Thn hmd maten, t^ e^ 
with et and x, an atert-Ot sUri^ ; nut-^ mM^^tti, m which example 
M han unarped the place of <, and been doubled by the ntronn of the 
voice ; fMc#-Ot iM*-«uaai«c(f)-nM, in which « han been annnmed an a 
IbimatiTe, before which t han been dropped^ an in nex»Mssmee{i)9UM^ 
or han aapplied the place of t; wUe^o, titU'mi} dU't-o, die^ui; but 
Mlliciot pelUcio, illicio, have allexit dtc. ; 4ex-^, teoMo. e. In the per- 
fect of verbe in mo, called MeAon/tvn, the ending wi in ndded to the 
nimpler root: ti€$ic-o, radical ««« perfoct oc-tcc; mamuc-^ eM»-«s; 
no that thene veibn mny be reforred, according to the final oonno* 
nant of the nimi^r vadioal, to the clannen above mentioned. (For a 
lint of nach veibn, nee Kroeg. Gr., ^ 1S4.) 

It abottld be remaiiEed that norae verba which, in the prenent and 
other teanen that behNig to the name dana, have the xoet ending in 
m, or belong to the fimt eonjogatioa, form the perfect and the related 
tennen by adding «t to the shorter root, nnaugmeqted by a, and may. 
accordingly, be regarded as having two roots ; e. g. ervpa-re, perfect 
cr$p-ui ; cubthre, eub^ui, an if fmm e8(m)&o ; domo-re, dom-^ ; fricar 
r», fric-ui ; mica-ret nuc-td ; bnt Hmkik^e, dtmtcni-oi ; neco-re, ruchui ; 
pltcn-re, plie^ui ; aonoHrtt scn^ui ; setM-re^ mc-im ; toiMrre, ton-ut ; 
9iUb»re, vu^ui. Lato and jwM have been nkeady noticed. 

The verbs in «, or those belonging to the second conjugation, form 
the perfect by adding ui to the shorter root, unaogmented by «, an 
flum-e-o, mon-tU ; doc-e-Of doc-ui. Comparatively a few only retain < 
in the perfect, which they form in m, viz.,j2«-o,>{e^; nc-o, ni-ni; 
diU-Of deli-9i ; eomple-Oy compU-vi ; tie^o, tie-^ ; the compoanda of 
o/e-o, * I grow ;* aboU'Ot dboU-vi ; adoU^seoi udoU'^vi ; bat adole-e, * 1 
barn incenne,* odo^itt ; n^Mfe-a, abtoli-vL 0/c^« or ol'O and oU-aea^ 
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•I smell,* have the peifeet o/iii, and the iofinitiTe ol^e and c^-Sre. 
(See Weissenb.y ^ 110, 1.) The facts would seem to jastify the 
opioiofi that the « of the second conjogatioo is really formatiTe, very 
naeh like t in fae-i-Oy ^bo., in the third oonjngatioa ; differing, boww 
ever, in this, that the s is retained in the infinitiTe present and ha* 
perfiBct^ while t ie not: henee moiM»r«, i2dca-r<=3:ininM-^«, lioM-crf. 
On the other hand, einfte^Of «m-o, dEC<, is radicai 

It has been notieed already that verba in e which have v for th9 
last consonant of the root, and conseqnently end in v when c is i«> 
moved, apparently have t alone for the ending of the perfect, and 
lengthen the vowel of the root, a» ei»e^Ot edv-i. It waa explained, 
also, that the perfect really ended in ««, the u having been omitted 
because it could not be conveniently uttered distinctly after the v or 
u at the end of the root. 

A few verbs having «i at the end of the root in the present tense, 
and retuning it in the infinitive, and henee referred to the fourth 
conjugation, have the perfect formed by adding i to the simpler root* 
t. e.f the root without the formative t, as dmid-e, perfect SsuS^ui 
and amixi ; aper-i-Ot aper^ui ; Hpir-i-o, oper^ ; »ai-ut>t sal'id. Some 
consonant roots form the perfect in vi , with the insertion of i at the 
end of the root, as pet-o, ptt-ere^ peH-m and pttii; eup-i-a, eup-h^ 
eup-i^vu (See Krueg., ^ 123, 120.) 

The third ending of the perfect tense is in si, which is probably 
the same as the Greek aoiist in sa (aa). With some apparent exeep- 
tions of roots which, in the present, dec, have < alter the last con* 
sonant, as aug-e-o^ and which are r^erred to the second conjugation, 
and of some roots in t, referred to the fourth conjugatiouy as eenemt* 
t-o, eonou'Mtf it occurs in consonant roots belonging to the third eon* 
jagation. These consonant endings of roots are, a. c, h=seht g, ^ 
«=c or gy as dU-o, dixhssdic'ti ; trak-osstrack-Of traxhs^raclusi ; reg^ 
rexi^^teg'Si ; eoqU'O, coxi^coqu^H ; ungu^o, uxxtrruff^-M ; «»-©, vixi 
zssmc^gi ; sometimes with e at the end of the root, or with n inserted 
before the final consonant, as av^-f-o, auxi^aug'ti ; fing-o^finxhst 
fing-8% ; b. dt t, in some eases with « or t inserted after the last con* 
sonant ; e. g. elaud-o, clau'»i=selaud'H ; arir^-o, ar-si^s^ard'si ; mUt-Ot 
mt-«i=int^n, the t in the present, dtc, having been douUied by the 
accent ; ccnaUri-o^ con4:v^8si^ the 9 being doubled by the accent ; c 
bf p, m, sometimes with « or t introduced at the end of the root, as 
fe^t-o, sep'si; jub-e-o, ju-sH^^juibyMsif « being doubled; com-a, 
comp-tif P being a euphonic insertion ; d. r, /, as ha^r-e^j hae^^ 
haur-i-o, hau-siy where r has been dropped before «; vtll-Oi vvl-n; 
peUro, pul-si, the e of the root being exchanged for a in the perfect, 
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and the simpte root with a liogle I beiog enq^yad. The doubUng 
of the I io the present, du$., is oauaed by the accent falliog on it.~ 

If the Terbe which have « of t at the end of the root in the pres- 
eat and related tenses, and yet have si in the periect, be considered 
examples of doable roota, e and t being formative, as in fidge-^, fiU- 
gitfiJe-i-o, fiU-tiy it might be said that the perfeet ending n, inas- 
much as it is always added to the root deprived of < or t, is ezcln- 
aively confined to consonant radicals, namely, to those ending, as 
above seen, in c, (c)A, ^, fu, v lor c or ^ ; p, b, m; r, I, 

The endings of the perfect tense being added immediately to the 
root, that in m, upon being thus attached to consonant endinge, 
eanses certain changes in them, or forms with them comhioations, 
which deserve to be mentioaed, although they are easily referred to 
the common etymological rules. 

a. When «i is added to rooto ending in e, («)A, g, qu,vkftc or g, s 
unites with these oonaonants to form x, whioh is only anottier ibm 
of writing e-|-«, cA-l-'t ^+'f tM** * ^- S- ^*^0t dmr=i2ic-n ; trah-o, 
radical tracA, perfect lraxt=slrs£A-«t ; reg-o^ rextssreg-n ; fing-o^JUixi 
a^mg'si; eoqwOf conssco^ft; vtv-o, 9m=9t£-M. And so whea 
the radical has received, in the present and other tenses formed from 
the same root, an addition of e, t, or k ; e. g. lue-e'O, hixi=:zlue-9i ; 
aug'e-Of auxi=:aug-9i ; sanc-uo, sanxi=sManc'h i ezhng-vro, exikuass 
sxttng'H. 

In certain cases, however, the consonants <;, gy ^ instead of 
uniting with » to form x, are dropped before that letter. Thus c, 
immediately preceded by the diphthong a», is dropped before s ; e. g. 
raue-i-o, ras-tt ; and in the same way, g and qu^ immediately pre. 
ceded by the liquid i or r ,- e. g. (dg-e-o^ al-ti ; tnulg-e-o, nml-n ; fidg' 
e-o, ful-n, with which compare ful-men ; 9parg*o, wpar-st ; UfrqM^e-^ 
tw-^. In 9pmrg-o (of. 6r. eiceip^t e-airap-ffv) and in torqure-o (et 
Latin tor-nuM, Greek rop-evf), the perfect seeins to be formed upon 
a shorter root, viz., spar, tor. (See Krueg., Hl3> li Anra 3, and 
not. %) And where e, g, and qu have been actually rejected, it ia 
owing to the harshness of the combinations rg^^^s, Ig+s, &c. 

It has been mentioned in the ease of /roA-o, that the radical proh. 
ably ended in eh, e having been dropped and k alone retained. This 
is seen In the participle trac^tus, where the aspiration h has been 
thrown off, and e alone retained ; and in the English corresponding 
radical drag, in which g holds the same place with ch, while in draw 
the' guttural has been dropped, and the softer sound of 10 substituted. 
In viv-o, vix%=9iC'Sit the root mc, seen also in me-tus, has taken a 
guttural Cj or, perhaps, more probably g, instead of the semi- vowel 
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V (w). The same thing is seen in conmve-o, connixisxscfmtiig'-n. Com- 
pare nix=nigSf niin)g-o, with the genitive ntv-ia and the adjectives 
miMiZu, nivr-osuM. (See Pott, Etym. F., i.» 121.) In fluxi^JUc-st, 
Uom-ftiir<tf the radical, as seen also influc-tus, has assumed c as an 
addition to the simple root jb* (English jfot^), foond besides in^Iu- 
or, fiurmen ; just as /rug-et and fruc-tu9 have added g to the root 
found in frv^or^ frtMnentum, The perfect 9truxi = tiruc'Si, from 
9tru-^, furnishes an example of the same kind. The simple root 
«<rtt is seen also in in^tru^merUum, and is the same radical with ster 
in Mter-^nOf Greek stor-numi (irrop-vvfci), English strtto, sirow, atraw. 
(See Pott, Etym. F., i., 225, who refers ster-no and stru-o to the 
Sanscrit radical slri, as in stri-ndmt, *sterno.* In ger^o^ perfect 
ges-ti, r has probably yielded its place to «, as m honot for honor, 

b. Roots ending in d, t. When 8% is added to roots ending in d, r, 
these consonants are dropped, and either the vowel of the radical, 
if short, is lengthened, as mitt-o, radical mti, perfect mi-si=mi(t)-si , 
divid-^, divi-8i=divi(d)-si ; or the s is doubled by the stress of the 
voice, as ced-o, ce-ssi=ce(d)8i ; concut-irO=con-|-quat-io, concu-ssi 
=concu(t)-8i. In the same way, when the radical has been aug- 
mented in the present, dtc, by e, as ard-e-o, ar-8i=:ar(d)-si ; or by 
t, as sent-i-o, 8en-si=:8en(t)-8i. 

c. Roots ending in i, p^ m. When ti is added to roots ending in 
h, Pf nit p remains unchanged, but b is hardened into p, as scrib-o, 
scrip-si ; nub-o, nup-si ; and m is either dropped, as prem-o, pre-ssi, 
the s being doubled by the accent ; or, more commonly, p is assumed 
before s to represent a labial sound almost inevitably produced in 
ottering m before «, as dem-o, dem-p-si ; sum-o, sum-p-si. (Cf 

Krueg., 4 113) fi) 

d. Roots in r, 2. Roots in r, upon the addition of si, drop r, as 
haer-e-o, hae-ei ; haur-i-o, hau-si. The few in /, which commonly 
have I doubled in the present, &c., hare si added to the simple root, 
and exchange e of the radical for «, as veil-o, val-si ; participle vul- 
sns or Tol-sus. 

The p€rfeet tense of the subjunctive has the enaings rim, uerim or 
MTtm, Mfrtm, answering respeotively to the endings of the perfect in 
the indicative, i, ui or vi, and both in reduplicated and unreduplicated 
forms, takes the connecting vowel e. The radical remains the 
same as in the indicative, and the same changes at the point of con- 
junction are caused by the addition of serim. E. g. Leg-i, leg-g- 
rim ; p^pul-i, p9-pdl-e-rim ; lauda-vi, laodi-verim ; mon-oi, mon-u- 
Srim ; fle-vi, fle-vdrim ; andi-vi, audi-vSrim ; quie-sco, quie-vi, quid- 
vSrim ; scrip-si, scrip-sSdm ; xeg-6, rexi, rex-S-rim = reg-sSrim ; 
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ooxi, co»4riBisseoqoHi<nm ; iiiMi» mMirims=ini(t>«Srioi ; hae-«t» 
tea-«iniB=sliaa(r)-t<nm ; baor-i-o, bau-M, baa-8Srimsiia«<r)-s^iiBu 

The Tp€ffta taut of tbe pasMtfH wue being compouDded of tbo par- 
Ueipte in <«• or mi^ and tbe sabsUnliTe Terb mm, uit m, du>., ot 
fm^fuiMitfiui, dio., lor the indioatiTe, and «ti% m, «i/, dto., or/w- 
«i«a, /iimf , ykerit, dtc., fiir tbe anbjanotiTe^ re^iurea no ezplanation 
of ita fonaatioa bejond the acooont of the participle to be afterward 
given. The gender and munber of tbe partioiple will Taiyt of conree, 
to oorreapottd to tbe gender and nnmber of the anbjeet of tbe verb. 

The following tables exhibit tbe tnfleetioDS of tbe perfect and 
praterit teneea of tbe verb in tbe active and paBsive voices. 

(A.) Tablb or THE PsKracT and Preterit Actitb. 



Conj. ' Irt Pert> [ad Per>> |3d Per*. 




FlnraL 



IstPttr*. 



adP«ra. 



adPton. 



i 



(See Conj. III.) 



-t 

-ui-t 
-fA-% 

vl-t 
-ui-l 

i-n-t 



-6-rit 



— itf-rim-iril-iiB -o«-rit 



a-vg-ris 

t-u8'ris 
i-vg-ris 



-ae-rit 
a-vg-rit 
e-Tg-ht 
-Q^rit 
»-vg-rit 



'>~ag-rim (See Conj. 1H.).[ 



— i-mus 

■Tii-mas 
— 6l-ma8 
a*yX*mus 
«-vi-mu8 
->aMnus 
i-Ti-mos. 

— g-iTmus 

rlmuft 
a-vg-rimus 
e^g'ifmas 
~ ue-rimua 
I-Tg-rlmus 



wtie 
—ui-stis 
— ri-stis 
A-Yi-atie 
e-vi-stis 
— ui-stia 
i-vMtia 

g-iftia 
-ii#-ifti» 

afi-ritis 
a-vg-rllis 
0-Tg-r¥ti8 
-ug-rltit 
t-vg-ritia 



— e-ruot (e>iB). 
-u6-runt(ue-re). 
— ae-ront (sS-re). 
a-y^-ruBt (ve-re). 
e-ve-runt (ve-re). 
-u8-runt(iie-re). 
i-vd-ruDt (Yd-ve). 

— g-rint. 

■ag-rint. 
d-vg-rint. 
e>Yg-nnt. 

ttg-rinfe, 
i-vg-rint. 



(B.) Tablb or the PERrscT and Prbtebit Pasbitb. 





3onj. 


Bhi««i«r. 


Ploni 


( 


1ft Penon. 


Iflt Penon. 




III. 


j — tua, &c., aum and fui 
— sus,&c., " ** 


— ti, ^c. 


attoiDs and luimv}*. 




—at, &c., 


ti « 


Indic 


I. 


i.t«a,&c., « " 


A-ti, &c., 


M M 


II. 


je-tua,d6c., ♦* " 
'-I-tU8,&C., " «* 


e-ti, &c., 


<« (< 




-!-ti, &c., 


it U 




IV. 


i-4ll8,&C., " " 


?-ti. Ac, 


«« •< 




in. 


( — tua, ^&, aim aad foimm 

\ — -8U8, &C.» " ♦' 


^&c.: 


atams and fiierixBiiB.. 




r-si, &C., 


u « 


Subj. 


T. 


d-tU8, &C., •• •« 


5-ti, &c., 


(« c< 


II. 


' -Mua, &c., «' 


«-4i, dtc, 


«t « 




^[.ti, &c., 


(c <( 




[iv. 


r-tU8, &c., *« «* 


r-ti, &c., 


u « 



Pluperfect Te^ue.— The pluperfect tense in the indicative mood 
of the active voice has three forms, answering to the three forma 
of the perfect and preterit, viz. : 
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1. irtm; occurring Id 
coDSonant roots, 
and belonging to' 
Conj. III. 



fa. Witb rednplioation ; corresponding to tbe 
redaplicated perfect in t, and occarring in 
the same verbs ; e. g. toll-o, te-tulh pluper- 
fect ti'tuL-eram ; ttmg-o, te-Hg-eram. 
h. Without reduplication ; corresponding to 
tbe unreduplioated perfect in t, occurring 
in tbe same verbs, and having the vovirel 
of the root lengthened in the same way ; 
c. g. llg-Oj leg'ij pluperfect leg-tram. 
3. ueram and veram ; corresponding to tbe perfect in «t and m ; oe^ 
during in tbe same verbs^ mostly in vowel roots, but also in 
some consonant roots that have ui in the perfect ; and belonging 
chiefly to Conj. I., II., and IV. ; e. g. amd-vU ama-veram ; fle-vi, 
JU'Veram ; mone-Oy mon-uh fnon-ueram ; au^vi, audp-veram ; oe- 
eunUt-Ot oceub-uit occub*iuram. ; obmutesc^f obmiU-uiy obmuUuiram. 
9. seram; corresponding to tbe perfect in si ; occurring in the saooe 
verbs, mostly in consonant roots, and belonging to Conj. III. 
The ending tiramy beginning with 5, and being added immediate- 
ly to the root, causes the same changes, when it comes into con- 
tact with the final consonant of the root, that n does ; e. g. dic'>o^ 
dixiy dixiram=^dic-teram ; reg-o, rexif rexerafn=reg'saram ; cQq%H>, 
coxi, coxeram=coqu-teram ; scrib-Ot scrip-ti, scrip-seram. 

Bopp (Vergl. Gram., ^ 6i4» seqq.) and Pott <Etym. Forseh., i., 
S74) consider the piuperfeot sign eram to be the imperfect of the 
substantive verb turn, Thua fueram would be composed of/u-|-<r- 
«m, or, as Bopp thinks more probable, of/ife-froflis==/ut-|-4'afli, t, tbe 
final vowel of /ut, being ^cehanged for e before r, as in anutperam. 
This theory, to foe satisfactory, requires, it would seem, that the 
' radical to which the imperfect (pluperfect I) of the substantive verb 
eram is added, shall be, not merely the simple radical /u, but a form 
marking completed action, and so equivalent to fui ; otherwise the 
compound will not give the sense of the pluperfect. And this Bopp 
rirtually admits, in representing the compound to be fue (=:fui)-f- 
ram (seram). In reduplicated forms, as tetig-eram, tbe difficulty, 
which so obviously requires explanation, is seemingly removed by 
considering the rednplici^ion equivalent to completed action, as in 
Greek it unquestionably is. So, likewise, in the unreduplioated 
form in i, as %-i, if the lengthened vowel, like the change in the 
radical vowel in English, as bring, brought^ be regarded as a suffi- 
eient sign of completed action, necessary to the sense of the perfect 
and preterit, tbe addition of the imperfect (pluperfect 1) eram to this 
may be considered sufficient to make the compound required to 
express at least past time with completed action. In verbs, also, 
having the perfect in ui or w, the radical to which eram is added, as 
«siia«-eram, or, according to Bopp, amave^amt wfll be a perfect or 
preterit, marking completed aetion, and this whether «t or m be aa- 
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tamed to be a merely aa^mented form of t, or, following Bopp's 
theoiy, be regarded as a fragment of fui. Only it must be taken 
for granted that the final vowel of ut or vi has been dropped, so that 
« or 9 alone shall mark the perfect or preterit, or the statement of 
Bopp mast be admitted, namely, that the formation of the pluperfect 
was amave-ram for amtvi^am, the e of eram being lost. In pluper- 
fect tenses formed from perfects in «i, as dixerams=dic^eram, s of 
<t mast be assumed to mark completed action, or here again the 
radical of the plnperfect most end in m for «t, as diese-ranessdixeram. 
After giving to Bopp^s theory the full benefit of such explanations, 
and admitting its^ general plausibility, it is right to state that it is 
attended by very great difficulties. To say nothing of the assump- 
tion that t at the end of /ut, though the proper sign of the perfect, 
and apparently necessary to the form, even in reduplicated tenses, 
is exchanged for e, the statement is involved that tram^ regarded as 
an imperfect of the substantive verb, and expressing, therefore, 
merely past time and a state of being, without the idea of com 
pletedness, by being united to a radical denoting completed action, 
conveys the sense proper to the pluperfect, namely, that of com- 
pleted action in relative past time. But UMdaveramj if thus com- 
posed, should signify * I was one that praised,' not « I had been one 
that praised.' If, to meet the difficulty, eram be said to be a plu- 
perfect tensci as it was above shown that it really is, when the 
tenses of mm were under consideration, then, in the way of Bopp's 
theory, a second and greater difficulty presents itself. If eram be a 
pluperfect tense, it must be made up of e, the radical in entm, e-«, 
e-^t, and of ram, the sign of the pluperfect And if ram be of itaelf 
the sign of the pluperfect, and it can hardly be imagined to be here a 
fragment of eram, then it will probably be the same elsewhere, only 
it will be attached to a form which already marks completed action 
or state. Thus in fueram, if e be considered t connecting vowel, 
fu will represent, not the mere abstract notion of being, but a state 
of being the result of generation, or what is completed, as e^ does 
in Greek ; laudaveram will be composed of the perfect or preterit rad- 
ical laudav, i being dropped, and of the sign of the pluperfect ram, e 
being a connecting vowel. Or, if e may be the substitute of the final t 
of the perfect, as Bopp assumes, the composition will be laudave-ram. 
Or, lastly and most simply, ram may every where, as in eram of the 
substantive verb, of itself represent the idea of relative past time 
proper to the pluperfect, so as to be competent to convey this when 
added to the radieal reduplicated, or having its vowel lengthened, 
and thos expressing completed action. According to this last view, 
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€rmm is anomftlons in wanting the sign of completed action ; but 
this was, perhaps, to be expected in a verb which has in other 
forms also suffered so considerable changes from the usual forms ; 
fueram must be considered to mark completed action by the radical 
form fu, as it does in fitreroy fu-isae ; and such pluperfect tenses as 
pepiUeramt legeranit lavdaoeram^ monueram, dixerami will have to be 
regarded as denoting such action by the radical already so employed 
in the perfect, whether it be pepu/, leg, laudavt monut dies, the e be- 
ing a mere connecting vowel, or |y«pu/t, Umdam, dec, t having been 
exchanged for i. The former would seem to be more probable, 
from the formation of the Greek pluperfect in eiv, hv, and kuv, which 
appears, as much as the augment, to be independent of the perfect 
sign a, retaining only the radical and redupifcation common to both, 
with the aspirate h and k introduced in the same verbs only in which 
the perfect has them. In other words, the Greek pluperfect is 
formed by adding to the reduplicated root, or sign of completed ac- 
tion, an augment and an ending which are different from and in- 
dependent of the perfect tense-ending, so that it has, in common 
with the perfect, only the sign of completed action, namely, the re- 
duplicated radical, or, strictly speaking, the reduplication. So, prob- 
ably, the Latin pluperfect, marking the sense of relative past time 
by ita proper ending ram, employs, as the sign of completed action, 
a certain form of the radical, either reduplicated, or, when not redu- 
plicated, usually marked by other means common to it and the per- 
liect, and does not require for its formation the perfect tense-ending i. 

The sum of what has been said is, that tram, considered as an 
imperfect tense, can not be so compounded with the radical of the 
perfect or preterit tense as to give the proper sense of the pluper- 
fect, and that Bopp's theory is herein unsatisfactory. That iteram 
be considered a plunerfect tense, and the requisite sense for the 
supposed compound ne thus gained, then it will result that the end- 
ing ram, having the meaning of the pluperfect, or, at least, of rela- 
tive past time, in eram, will have the same meaning as an ending 
for any other verb, and, consequently, that there is no necessity for 
having recourse to eram to find the origin of this termination, or, 
rather, that nothing whatever is done toward finding its origin by 
having recourse to eram, seeing that the question is only shifted 
from the ending occurring in one verb to the same ending occurring 
in another verb, for example, from ram in fe^-e-rom, to ram in e-ram. 

The pluperfect tense of the subjunctite, in the active voice, has 
likewise three endings, attached to the same radical that was em- 
ployed in the perfect, viz. : 
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] . itsem ; oeearring 
ia eoDsonaBt roocs, 



aod beloBging 
Cooj. lU. 



to 



^«.Wilh rediipUealioB ; eorrMpODdiBg to the 
redupjieated perfect and pluperfect in t and 
tram, and having the same short root ; e. g. 
tedg'h ttttg-eram^ telig-issem ; toU-o, tetiU-% 
tet&'trmm, leluZ-tMem. 
i.Withoat reduplioatioB ; eomsponding to 
the perfect and pluperfect in i and ermm 
without reduplication, and havlig the 
Towel of the root lengthened ; e. g. lig-c, 
lig-h teg'trmm, leg-^Mtm. 
% MfMM and vtMcm ; corresponding to the perfect and preterit in 
us and vt, and to the pluperfect in ueram and veram, and occurring 
in the same verbs, viz., mostly in those having vowel-roots, and 
belonging to Conj. I., II., and IV. ; but also in some consonant 
roots which have the perfect and pluperfect indieatiTe In an or vt, 
and nermm or veram, as Intdd-m, lauda-verum, Umda-miMem ; fli-vi, 
fieveram^fii-vi$s€m; num-ui, mon-ueram, tnonuissem; occu{m^o, 
oecub-ui, occub-ueram, oecub-uistem. 
9. aiMtem ; corresponding to the perfect and pltrperfeet in n and si- 
ram, and occurring in the same verbs, viz., mostly in those hav- 
ing consonant roots, and belonging to Conj. III. Sustm, begin- 
ning with «, causes the same changes, when brought into contact 
with the final consonant of the root, that n and seram do ; e. g. 
dic'O, dixit dxxtram, dixissemmdic'MMem ; reg-^y r<zt, rexeram, rex 
uMems=r€g-'9iMMem ; coqu-o, eoxi, eoxeram, eoxi»tem^szeoqu»9i99em; 
scrib-o, scrip-si, seripseram, scrip-sissem. 
The pluperfect tense in the passive voice is compounded of tho 
participle in hu or nu, and the substantive verb ermm dindjueram, for 
the indicative, and essem and fuiisem for the subjunctive, and does 
not require a separate examination of its formation. It is difficult 
to mark any distinction in signification between the pluperfect 
formed with tram and essem, and that formed with f ueram and/utt- 
eem. (See Krueg., 4 460, Anm. 2.) Ueram and ee$em be pluperfect 
tenses equally with/iicrMi and/tfiMcm, this identity of aignification 
is not remarkable. 
The following tables exhibit the forms of th^ pluperfect tense : 
(A.) Tablb Off* TUB Plupsbpsct Activb. 



Conj. 


Slnguliir. 


Plana. I 


lit Pew. 


2d Pert. 


3d Pen. 


IrtPers. 


2d Pen. 


3d Pen. 




III. 


£ — g.ram 
^— 66-ram 


— *.«« 


— «.nit 


— e-r&ittos 


— «-T»ti8 


— ^rant. 


t 




~86.rat 


— sfi-r&mua 


-.8e-rati8 


-sS-iaol. 




I. 


a-vg-ram 


d-ve-ras 


a-v6-rat 


a-ve-ramu8 


a-v6-rati8 


a-vgrant. 


II. 


Je-ve-Tam 
^-afi-ram 


^•veras 


•-▼g-rat 


e-ve-r&mus 


e.V6-r§ti8 


e-vg^nint. 


I 


- a«-ra8 


^u«-rat 


-ud-ran»i8 


-ud-ritis 


-nd-rant. 




IV. 


i -vg-ram 


t>v6-ra8 


t.yg-rat 


i -yfi-r&mus 


«.v€-rati8 


i-vg-rant. 


« 


m. 


C — i-88em 
^*~8i-88em 


— ^i-88e8 


— i-88et 


— ^i-88«mu8 


— i-ssetis 


— i-ssent 


•a 


— 8i.8se8 


-«.«8et 






—si-asent 




I. 


a-vi-88em 


a-vi-sses 


a-vi-88et 


a -vi-sa^mus 


a-vi.88€ti8 


a-vi-ssenU 


a ' 


II. 


(e-vi-ssem 
^•— ui-ssem 


e-vi-88e8 


«-vi-88et 


«-Ti-88«mU8 


e-vi-ssetis 


«-vi-s8ent. 


■f 


— ni-88C8 


— ui-88et 


— ai-8S«Hias 


-«i.88dti« 


— oi-ssent 


«) 


IV. 


t- vi-ssemt-W-sses 


i-vi-88et 


• - vi-8eSinu8 


t-Ti-88«tiS 


i-vi-aaent 
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(B.) Taibim ot ni* PLVPSwrscT Pasktb. 




Singular. 


f taral 


Conj. 


l0t Person. 


iet Person. 




III. 


c — tQ8, &c., eram and fuertm 

J— 8U8,&C., •* 


— ti, &c., enmutaDdfiwramtts. 


1 


— ei, &c., " «♦ 


I. 


a-tU8, &c., " 


a-ti, &c., " « 


.§• 


II. 


)-MU8,&C., " 


«--ti, &c., " « 


1 


-i-ti, dtc^ « «« 


IV. 


i-tU8, &C., « 


t-ti, &c., " " 


d 


^III. 


( — tU8, &;c., essem and fiiissem 

}— 8U8.&C., " 


— ti, &c.,es8eniu8andfuiB8emu8. 


1 


-«, &C., « 




I. 


o-tus, dtc, " 


o^ti, &c., *• 


II. 


(e-tU8, &c., " « 
J-i-ta8,&c., « «* 


g-ti, &c., " ** 


? 


-I-ti, &c., « 


QD 


IV, 


f-tU8, &C,, " 


i-ji, <kc., 



. Sro ; occurring in 
consonant roots, 



and belonging 
Conj. III. 



to 



The Future IT. or Future Perfect. — ^The second futare or future 
perfect tense of the indicative mood, in the active voice, has three 
forms, corresponding to the three forms of the perfect, viz. : 

fa. With reduplication ; answering to the re- 
duplicated perfect in t, and having the 
same short radical ; e. g. t&^-it U4ig*ero; 
tul'i, tul-ero. 
b. Without reduplication ; answering to the 
perfect without reduplication in t, and hav- 
ing the same lengthening of the vowel of 
the root, as lig-Ot lig-if Ug-irOf tUd^-o, vid-it 
vid-iro. 

S. uero or vero; answering to the perfect in ui or vt, occurring in 
the same verbs, and belonging chiefly to Conj. I., II., and Iv. ; 
e. g. Umdd-w^ laudd-viro ; JU-myfle^iro; mon-e^^ mon-ui, mon-uiro ; 
occu{fn)IhOt oca^Mti, oceuhAuro, 
3. terot answering to the perfect in «t ; occurring in the same verbs, 
belonging to Conj. III. ; and the v of the ending causing the 
same changes when it comes into contact with the final conso- 
nant of the root ; e. g. dixit dixero=dic-sero ; rexit rextrGrszreg'Sero ; 
coxif eoxh'a:=coqu-*ero ; scrib-o, scrif-n, scrtp-sero, 

Bopp (Vergl. Gr., ^ 650, seqq.), Pott, if I remember rightly, and 
Weissenborn (Lat. Gr., ^ 133, Anm. 10), consider the second fa- 
tore tense-ending in ero to be the saine with the futare of the sub- 
stantive verb, ero. The proper signification of the second futare, 
namely, * will have •— ed,' t. «., completed action in future time, re- 
quires that the radical to whieh the ftiture of the substantive verb 
is added to form this tense shell have a form expressing completed 
action, as was seen to be the ease in the supposed f<mnatton of the 
pluperfect tense. Consistently vrith this demand, the second ftttare 
in erv has the same radical that may be considered to mark com- 
pleted action in the perfeet tense. The theory is unsatisfactory in 
not aecoaiittng for the relative future time peonliar to this tetise. 
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If «ro be tbe sioiiile futare of the milMtaiiti¥8 verb, signifying < will 
be,' tbe aenee arising from ita oooipoaition with a form marking 
eompleted action will not be that of the aecond fotore. This ia 
beat aeen by taking an example from the paaaive, as Utudatus-J^^ero, 
in which, if cro be a simple fatore, the sense should be, not « I shall 
have been-fpraised,* bat * I shall be+praised.* In fact, ero is more 
probably a second futare tense, of which fuero usurped the proper 
significatioo, ao far as common use went, leaving it only the simple 
future sense. In entering into composition with the proper radieal 
to form a second future tense, it retains its original sense of * shall 
have been,* so that laudatu»'\'ero signifies, as it ought to signify, 
* shall hare been-f-prsised.*- But if e-ro be a second future tense, 
then ro is the sign of the second future in erot and, of course, may 
be equally so in any other verb ; and nothing is gained by having 
recourse to ero toward explaining tbe origin of this ending of the 
aecond futare. 

Tbe second future of tbe passive voice is compounded of the par- 
ticipte in iue or eue, and of ero and fueroj future tenses of the sub- 
stantive verb ; e. g. lauda-tiu ero or futro. 

The following tables exhibit the forms of the second futare tense. 

(A.) Tabls of thk Future II. Active. 



Conj. 


Singular. 


PlunO. 


l»t Pert. 


2dPer8. 


SdPers. 


IstPers. 


2d Pera. 


3d Pew. 




111. 


t — e-ro 
^— 86-ro 


— 6-ri8 


-^-rit 


— e-rimu8 


— e-htis 


— e-rinU 




— 8e-ri8 


-8«rit 


—sS-rimus 


-8«.riti8 


-sg-rint. 


Indie. 


1. 


a-ve-ro 


a-v6-ri8 


a-v6-rit 


a-v6-riinU8 


a.v«-rili8 


o-vfi-rint 


II. 


<«-v«.ro 
J-ufi-ro 


e-vfiris 


e-vg-rit 


«-vg.rimu8 


e-v6-riti8 


e-vd-rint. 




- ue-ri8 


-ug-rit 


- ufi-rimus 


- ug-riti8 


- ue-rint. 




[iv. 


>.v£-ro 


t-vg-ris 


»-v6-rit 


I-Terimu8 


I-ve-riti8 


t-ve-rint. 







(B.) Table of the Future II. Pa88ive. 




Singular. 


PluraL 


Conj. 


lit Person. 


Ist Person. 


Indic.< 


III. 
I. 
II. 


5— ta8, &c., ero or fuero 

^— 8U8, &C., " 
»-tU8. &C., " *• 

Ce-tU8, dec, " «« 

)-i-tU8,dCC., « " 
l-tU8, &C., " " 


— ti, dec, erima8 or foerimue. 

-si, &c, " ** 
a-ti, &C, " " 
5-^i, dec, " " 
-I-ti, die, 
i-ti, &c, 



F«r^a/«.— -The definition of these, and their general signification, 
having been given already, little remains but to exhibit their vari- 
ous forms and their structure. 

1. The InfinUiee Active. — Properly speaking, the infinitive may be 
considered to want one element of tease, namely, that of time, and 
*o mark the action, motion, dec, of which it is the namoi as only 
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epiiipteted or uncompleted ; thus Ugere, * the roadiDg,' denotes «n 
«etioo in progress or uncompleted ; Ugis^e, * the having read/ one 
^atris oompleted ; lecturum e»s€^ * the gQiog to read,' one that is on 
the^ve of occurring. Yet, as the action represented by the infini- 
tive necessarily stands in various times, according to the time of 
ibe proposition of which it forms a part, it may conveniently be as- 
sumed to have associated with it the idea of time, as well as that of 
completed or incooipleted action, and so to have all the tenses. Of 
^iiese tenses the present and imperiect have one form> the per&ct, 
preterit, and pluperfect a second form^and the future two forms, 
both compound, ppe for the simple future, jipd another for the sec- 
ond future or futprum ej^actuui. 

a. The: JfiM^te Prtsent and Imperfea AcHve is formed by bidding 
40 the root, as seen in the present and imperfect tenses of the verb, 
^ihe ending ,r^, with the connecting vowel i, as Ugyi^e, fcrUhi-^tfi. 
In consonant ropts this formation 19 manifest, but in vowel^roots, 
the connecting vowel, assuming it to beloog to the formation, disap- 
pears by contraction with the final vowel of tbe root, and makes it 
long ; e. g. «»i*-(c)-r«, ama-re ; numc^fi)<e;=smone-re ; «w^(«[)-r«=s 
audl^re. This same contraction occurs in a number of consonant 
roots also, which have a formative t in the present and related 
forma, as Bcmc-i-o, sanci-re; but some of these have not retained 
the i in the infinitive, as fac-i-Ot fac-i-re ; rap^iro, ra§hc^e. The 
verbs which have the root ending in u do not undergo contraction, 
^a argu-o, argu-e-re; acu-o, aai^l-re. In the infinitive (»«6, Ho be,' 
tbe ending se has probably taken tbe place of the usual ending r<; 
and this, if 8 belong to the root, as in es-unit Sanscrit as-mi, would 
be very likely to happen, r being assimilated to the preceding «. 

Tbe Infinitive Present and Imperfect Passive has two endings, viz. : 
1. That in i, added to the root, as found in the present and imper- 
fect indicative, and occurring in consoifant toots; e. g. leg-Ot Ug-i; 
scrih^t serib-i ; trah'O, trah-i ; duc-Ot dttc-i ; spem-o, spemr-i. 2. That 
ill ft, added to the root, as seen in the present, &e., indicative, and 
^Meorring m vowel-roete ; atvd^ moxe^ri, d«iit-ri if, in this ease, 
the ending was ever coupled to tbe -veot by a ooanec^ng vowel, as 
is iBot Improbable, ^ms vow^ has disappeared by contractioa with 
i3ie 'final vowel of the root, which is amfiMnnly long. 

The second of these endings, n, has the appeai&noe of ibekig an 
augmented form of r^, the sign of the same tenses of the infinitive 
in tbe active voice, produced by lengthening its final vowel ; but 
besides the little probability that e would thus be lengthened into t, 
the antiquated form rier^ as conviva-rier, fabula-rier, misce-rier (see 

M 
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WeissenV, ^ 1S7, Amn. 1) sapplies • more satisraetoiy ezplanatioa. 
Namely, tier is eompoeed of two parts, n+<r, the ebaraeteristic of 
both wliioh is r. In the former part, rt, r is probably the sign of the 
infinitiTe, and the vowel i, which follows it as a mere foimatiYe, may 
have taken the plaee of ^ in the actire ending ri, jnst as in mtrorw 
and mir^i', the two forms of the second person singular of the paaa- 
ive Toioe, I and i have been interchanged ; in the latter part, er, r is 
probably the sign of the passive Toice, and 2 is a connecting voweL 
Admitting tier to be thus composed, and that it was the original form 
of the present and imperfect passire infinitiTe, the passive form of 
the infinitive will be in perfect accordance with the nsnid passive 
formations. The common ending ri, in being abridged from rier^ 
dropped the second r, and with it the vowel e, retaining only ri, in 
which t was lengthened, either by way of compensation, or as a 
terminal vowel, jnst as o, in the first person singular of the present 
indicative, is lengthened, nniformly in Greejc, and often in Latin ; or 
by having been contracted with e of the passive sign <r. (See Pott, 
Etym. Forsch., ii., 93.) The infinitive passive ending in i has been 
stiO ftirther abridged by dropping r <tf the infinitive sign, except in 
fi-triftomfio. 

It may be added that Pott (Etym. Forsch., 1. c), with Bopp (Gr. 
Crit., p. 264), considers re, the sign of the infinitive present and im- 
perfect in the active voice, to be the same with the radical oi the 
verb M-«e, Sanscrit as-mi. 

The following table exhibits the forms of the present and imper- 
fect infinitive in the active and passive voices : 

Tjlbls or THE Pbssbiit and iMPxincT Imvziixtitx. 



rnl.-«.r«. 
^-^-•j iL fc«: 

llV.|i-re. 



Passive.^ ^ 
IV. 



— I. 
«— rt 
e— ri. 
t— rt. 



h. The Perfeei, Preterit, and Pluperfect Infinitive iiie^se.— These 
three tenses have the same form ; e. g. dice eum veMttM, < I say that 
he has come ;' dixi eum vem§9e, < I said that he came ;' dixi enm 
venisee, < I said that he had come.' This infinitive is formed npon 
the same root that is employed in the perfect, preterit, and plnper* 
foct indieattve, liy adding the following endings, vii. : 
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1. iv«e, ocenrring in 
consonant roote, 
and in roots end- 
ing in u, belonging 
to Conj. III. 



''a. With rednplication ; oomaponding to the 
lednplicated perfect in i; e. g . tUSg-h UHg' 

isse; stutul-it nutul-isse. 
. Without reduplication ; corresponding to 
the nnreduplicated perfect in t , and having 
a like lengthening of the Towel of the 
root ; e. g. vU-e-o, iU-i^ nd-isge; lig-o, Ug^ 
V leg'isse ; argw-o^ argn-i, argu-use* 
2. uisse or visse; corresponding to the perfect in ui or vi, and occur- 
ring in the same verbs, namely, those mostly that have vowel- 
roots, belonging chiefly to Conj. I., II., and IV. ; e. g. amo'vi, ama- 
visse ; mon-e-o, tnon-ui, num-uisse ; audi'ti, audi-visse ; occu{m)b'Ot 
oeeub-ui, oecub-uisse. 
8. sisse ; corresponding to the perfect in si, occurring in the same 
consonant roots, belonging to Conj. III., and having the same 
changes, caused by the contact of the s of the ending with the 
final consonant of the radical ; e. g. dixi, dixisssszdic-sisse ; r«a, 
rtxisst=rtg-sissc ; coxi, coTnssetzzeoqu-sisse ; scrib-o, scrip-si, scrip- 
sisse. 

It may be doubted whether the i in isse be the ending of the per* 
feet retained in the infinitive, or a connecting vowel. Either way, 
the simple and characteristic ending of this infinitive is m, which, 
by the doubling of the « by the accent, becomes ««f, and by uniting 
with if ui, vit and si, gives the forms w«e, m-sss, ti'sse, si-sss. The 
Greek, in the same way, retains in the infinitives and participles b^ 
longing to the aorist, perfect, and pluperfect, the characteristic 
marks of these tenses, as Xe^ai=3Aey-9a<, At^ac=Ae7-<rap(vr)-r ; 
kipa-nrnfoi, iupOrKoc ; rerv0evat=^rm»r^Hevai, rrrv^cyf^rcTvir-H^. 
The simplest perfect in a has no tense-aign in the infinitive and par- 
ticiple beyond the reduplication, as eid^evat, AeAiy^eMii ; and this 
renders it more probable that the t in isse is rather a connecting 
vowel than the sign of the perfect, this being^snfiEleiently indicated 
by the rednplication, or, in the absence of this, by the lengthening 
of- the vowel of the root ; while in the augmented forms uisse or 
visse anid sisse, uotv and «, although the former at least were orig- 
inally, perhaps, no more than formatives, are the only signs of com- 
pleted action in the infinitive as in the indicative. If se be the sim- 
ple characteristic of the infinitive perfect, preterit, and pluperfect, 
and if the completedness of action which these tenses express is 
denoted by the rednplication and other means, the same as those 
employed in the perfect, apart from the ending, it wmdd not he un- 
reasonable to consider it the same in origin with re, the ending of 
the present and imperfect infinitive. 

The Perfect, Preterit, and Pluperfect Jnfimtive P^sive have bat 
one form, whieh in componnded of the participle in fits orncs and 
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ll» MlteitH* OTW vtfmtf. The partioiple Taries ito gender and 
Nmber to teeommodate HaaU'to the neon which ia the aobject of 
the infinitiTe ; and its case, conforming in the same way, la regular- 
\j the acciiaatiTe; €.g. andiTi mm lauitttian ttae or fidtse; andiTi 
•Ml Imiatum MM orfuimm; andiri kQc4midatum e»»e orfuisse. 

Table or nu Paaraor, PmBTaazT, and pLVPaancT Infimititx. 



▲etipa. 



m. 

I. 

n. 

IV. 





c<«j.| 


(— i-tn. 
(— 0i-Me. 




m. 




a-Ti-Me. 

5 «.yi-8M. 

-aine. 


PsMive. 


I. 




f-vi-ase. 




IV' 



i —-torn, am, am, eta 
( — -^nm, " " " 

a— tuna, " " ** 
< e— tnm, " «* " 
I — I-ttiin, *• tt u 

I— turn, •* *• ** 



> or fuiaae. 



e. The FuHtre Jn^miive Aoioe m eoospoaed of the future adiTe 
partidple in turtu and mm*, and the infinitive esse or fiuase. The 
participle conforms itself in gender, number, and case to the noon 
which it qualifies, and as this noun is what is called the subject of 
the infialti^ after a Yeih of saying or tfainfciag, the ease will be the 
aoensatire. This infinitiTe has diflSBrent signifioationa, aoeording 
as ate or Juuse is employed, and, with each of these, aceordins^ as 
the time of the proposition in which it stands is present, or fhtnre, 
or past. a. After the present, Aitnre, or proper perfect tense of a 
verb of saying, dec., the future infinitive formed with ttte signifies 
« that wiU,' * is likely to,* * will probably,* « means or intends to,' * ia 
going to,' as spero ie veniurum wm, * I hope that you will oome,' 
dec. ; that formed witb^tcitM signifies 'that will have — -ed,' 'that 
will have been likely to,* * that will have meant to,' dec. ; «. g, spero 
U naviguiunem fuuse, * I hope that you will have probably sailed.' 
ft. AftdSr the imperfect, preterit, and pluperfect of a verb of ssjrtng 
or thinking, the future infioittve formed with ette -signifiee < thait 
would,' * was likely to,' • would probably,' * meant or intended to,' 
* was going to,' dec., as speravi te veiUurum M«e, ' I hoped that yon 
would come,' dec. ; that formed with fuitM signifies * that would 
have ^-ed,' < that was likely to have --ed,' < that had meant to,' ' that 
had been going to,' dee. ; e. g, speravi te nmngutunun/uitte, * I hoped 
that you would have sailed.' 

It may be here observed that this fiitore infinitive very common 
ly omits the substantive verb tste or /«u«c,.and thai it is often, In 
eome cases necessarily, substituted by fiourum ut or foTB ut and the 
aubjuactive ; e. g. dioit we vemturwm etae, or futwnan^ or fare ttf Minsf, 
< he says that he will come ;' dixit te venturam ewee, orfitumaiij or 
fate ut veiurei, *he said that he would come.' In this aubstituted 
Ibrni^ fiuwrwm or fore Kf» after p re se n t, fotare^ and proper perfiBot 
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tenses^ is followed by the siibjunetiye present or perfect ; after past 
tenser, by tbe subjunctive imperfect. E. g. Video te veile ia Coe- 
lum xoigrar^. Spero fare ict omHngat id nobis^ — Cic. Taso., i, 34. 
Nisi eo ipso tempore nuntii de Caesaris victoria easent allati, exi»- 
timabant plerique futumm fuxsst (* that it would have happened') 
ut oppidum amitttrttur. — Caes. B. Civ., iii., 101. 

The p<umt; voice has» properly speaking, no future infinitive ; 
there is, however, a compound which is commonly called by this 
name. It is made up of the accusative case singular of the verbal 
in ttu or MM, called the supine in urn, and the infinitive tri, from €o, 
* I go.' E. g. Reus parricidii damnatum iri videbatur — Quint., ix., % 
— * being accused of parricide, he seemed to be about to be con- 
demned,' or '"to be going to be condemned.' Here iri is the infini- 
tive, without the accusative expressed, after videbatur, as a verb of 
saying and thinking — a form impossible to be imitated in English, 
but which, if the language allowed suoh a phrase, would be some- 
thinglike * it seemed that it was being gone ta the condemning him.^ 
The supine is the aceuaative case after the verb of motion, in. Id 
English the sense may be nearly readered by,^ *■ being accused of par-^ 
rieide, it seemed that he wooid be^ condemned,' and, somewhat con- 
sistently with the meaniag, the eompoond amdemnatum iri has been 
called a future isfiBitive passive. In thA fidlowing exan^, the 
above explanation is more ohviouaiy true : Existimaram pro rautuo 
inter nos animo, .... nee me absentem ludibria laesvm iri, nee 
Metellum fratrem. .... per te oppugnahtm trt.— -Met. ad Cic. hi 
Spiat. ad Div., vii., I. 

The above passive Ibrm of iri, and the accusative of the verbal, 
correspond to an active form, which sometimes occurs in a soit 
of circumlocution fiw the infinitive present or imperfect, via., ire, 
with the accusati^ve of the verbal in <^ or eus. E, g. Meleagri te- 
meritatem uUvm ire deereverant — ^Curt., z., 26~»«they had resolved 
to take revenge for the rash act of Meleager.' Here ire is the aceU" 
sative case, as. being the object of decreverant, and tdtum is the ae- 
oosative caacy denoting the object resehed by the motion expressed 
by ire ; * they bad resolved upon the going to- the taking revenge lor 
the rash act <^Mdeager.' 

A second compound Ibnn, which in some measure af^roachea 
the nature of a fnture infinitive passive, is formed of the fiituM 
passive partieiple in ndum, am, urn, AjO., and the substantive verb 
MM or fmue. E.g. Caesar statuit expectttndam dassem — Caes. B. 
G*, iii., 14^* Caesar decided that he most wait for the fleet.^ Ma- 
nna $fperi4$idm omnia ad nitimimi, nee praetermittwndam spem iillam 
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MMoit— Lit., zlil, 4S. The itatme passive partieiple, howerer, 
if it may bo aocoonted a fatare, has a peeoliar sense, namely, that 
of oUigatioB and neeessity, whieh requires it to be distinguished 
ftomai 
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ID. 
1 
O. 
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orfoiMs. 
— •urum, &c., 

or foiflsa. 
. dee., 

or fuiite. 
^e— turum, &c., 
J esM or iiiiMe. 
1 — I*tunun, &c., 
V. ease or faisse. 
( t— tunim, &c., 
I eaaeorfiiisae. 



CoiO. 




CobH 






r— tarn, 




III. 




III. 


i m. 
1 iri. 


^ 


I. 


«s 


I. 
n. 


Co— torn, 


.t 




i 


I in. 

re— turn, 
) iri 


I 


II. 




\ — i-tmn, 




IV. 




IV. 


fr--tam, 


' 1 






^ irL 




1 



( •— 6-ndnm, dec, 
/ ease or fnisae. 

\ d— ndam, dec., 
} ease or foiaae. 
Te— ndoxD, dec., 
J eaae or foiaae. 
<e-ndum, dec., 
eaae or faiaae. 
i-e-odom, dec., 
eaae or foiaae. 



i: 



%. The PmrHciplu.'^ThB paitieiple contains, besides tbe attribn- 
tire sense, whieh is its eharaeleristie, the substantiye idea of the 
Terb, namely, action, motion, state, or condition, regarded abstract- 
ly ; e. g. »erib€H$t * writing ;' scripius, < written.' Here teribeiu and 
teripiu* both eqoally contain tbe sabstantive idea of ' writing,' and 
both eqnally express the attribntive sense by which the action of 
• writing* is attached to some object as its qualification. The dif- 
ference between tbem is, that the fi>rmer marics the action as in- 
complete, the latter as complete. As for the time of the action, it 
is in both cases left undetermined. Hodie «m6eii«, 'writing to- 
day ;' heri geribetu, * writing yesterday ;* hodie McriphUy < written to- 
day ;' beri Moiphu^ < written yesterday,' can be said with equal pro- 
priety. The time, therefore, of tbe action expressed by tbe parti- 
ciple depends upon that in whidi the object stands of which it is the 
qualification. The future partici|des, as they are called, in ttmu or 
9unu and niu9y form apparent exceptions ; e. g. McripUiinu suMy ' I 
am going to write ;' acrihendum est mtAt, * I must write.' But while 
in these it is clear that the action is incomplete, it is not so plain 
that there is a distinct expression of time ; it is rather an indicar 
tion of purpose, or rather of the being on the eve of doing an act, 
and of obligation, that these verbals give them, than of time. It may 
be admitted, however, that there is in aeripturuM an approach to the 
expression of time, though not so marked as in the English, * I will 
write,' and that, to this extent, it forms an exception. With this 
limitation, then, it may be said that the participles have only one 
element of tense, and express merely completedness or inooin- 
pletedness of action. Practically, however, inasmuch as the paiti- 
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eiple may be regarded as assttmiDg the time in which the object 
which it qualifies stands, it is convenient to consider it as having 
the same tenses generally with the finite verb. 

It is whdly owing, as was shown above, to its attributive sense, 
that the participle is capable of being translated by * when,' * while,' 
< after,' * as,' * since,' or * seeing that,' « because,' * if,' • though,' and 
80 of supplying the place of attributive propositions introduced by 
quum, #i, itO' The action, by being attached to an object as its at- 
tribute, which is done by means of the adjective form of the parti- 
ciple, becomes a qualification or description of it, and this qualifica- 
tion may embrace several relations ; first, that of time, either re- 
garded simply as the period to which the object or action defined is 
referred, expressed in English by * when,' or as that with which it 
is contemporaneous, expressed in English by ' while,' or as a period 
of time complete and past in regard to the object or action qualified, 
equivakmt.in English to * after' and ' when.' Secondly, that of oc- 
casion, and ground or reason, expressed in English by * when,' * as,' 
' since,' * because.' Thirdly, that of condition, exception, and limit- 
ation, expressed in English by « if,' « though.' Thus, in the phrase 
Hercules /«r«9», furens added to Hercules marks the state or con- 
dition of * madness' as the attribute of Hercules, either in the sense 
of < when,' or * wuile mad,' or in that of * when,' ' as,' * since,' * be- 
cause be was mad,' or in that of * if, though mad.' So in the phrase 
miles /roc^ut membra labore, fractus qualifies miles by marking as 
its attribute the state of being * broken,' and this attributive idea 
may be expressed in English either by * after,' or * when he has 
been disabled,' or by * as,' * since,' * because he has been disabled,' 
or by * if,' ' though he has been disabled.' The precise way in which 
the action, <Slc., of the participle shall be understood as qualifying 
the ol^ect of which it is the attribute, whether as marking the cir- 
cumstance of time, or the occasion, ground, or reason, or the con- 
dition, must be gathered from the context. 

The participle is not only added to an object as its attributive, 
agreeing with it as an adjective in gender, number, and case, but, 
together with the object which it qualifies, is added to any proposi- 
tion requiring such more exact definition, to mark, by means of its 
substantive idea, the time and circumstances generally, the occa- 
aion, the ground or reason, the condition, &c., by which this prop- 
osition is to be qualified. E^g. Caesar Galliam Italiamque tentari 
se dbtmte nolebat. — Caes. B. 6., i., 29. The chief proposition is 
that < Caesar was unwilling that Gaul and Italy should be exposed 
to temptation ;' by the addition of «e absente there is given the cir- 
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oanutanees or condition of things by which this main proposition is 
defined, «in his absence/ or *when he was absent.' « The ablatlTe 
ease is here used becaase the noun and participle show in what cir- 
emnstanoes, in what time, or nnder what condition, the action in 
the chief proposition ooeors. 

The diffbrence between the participle thus used and fin adjecthre 
r nonn employed in the same manner, is to be fbnnd in the natore 
of the snhetantiTe idea added by vnf of definition. The adjeetiire 
introdnces a qnaJity, and the nonn any person or thing, while the 
paitieiple names an action, motion, or state as the defining- circom- 
stance or condition. £. g. Natura duce errari nollo pacto potest — 
Cic. Leg., L, 6— < if Nature be onr gnide, we can in no wise err.* 
Is, Marco Mes»ala et Mateo Puone ConnUibus regni copidttate in- 
dnctns conjnrationem nobilitatis fecit. — Gaes. B. O., i., 8. Caeware 
ignmv magister eqnitnm constitntns est — Cic. Phil., ii., 85 — <a 
master of the eqaites was appointed while Caesar was unaware of 
it.' Ibi, loctM nfpefionlm$ oecupatU, itinere exereitam prohibere 
eonantnr—* there they attempted, by occupying the heights, tc pre- 
vent the army firom passing.' — Gaes. B. G., i., 10. 

The term absohUe, which is applied to this use of tho participle, 
adjective, or nonn in the ablative case, conjoined with some noun, 
if taken in its most obvious sense, is erroneous, since the relation 
between the qualifying participle, Ibr example, with its noun, and 
ihe main proposition, is precisely lilce that existing between any 
qualifying and dependent proposition and that which it defines. The 
difference between the participle in this and in any other case con- 
sists in this, that here it agrees with a noun difilbrent from that which 
is the subject or object in the proposition which it defines, and with 
it expressing the circumstances or condition in which the action of 
such proposition occure, is for that reason put in the ablative case, 
while in other cases it agrees with the noun itself, which is the 
subject or object in the main proposition, and, of course, takes the 
same case, gender, and number. In the same way, an adjective 
and a noun, or a nonn and another noun, standing as the definition 
of the time or circumstances in which any action o<Scurs, can no 
more be said to be wholly independent of the proposition which tiiey 
define than any other ablative of cireomstance. 

a. The Present and Imperfect Partieiplea^ in the active voice, have 
but one form, which is marked by the ending nf, added to the longer 
radical of the verb, as seen in the present and similar tenses of the 
indicative. This ending is connected with the root by the vowel e, 
not only when it ends in a consonant, but even when it ends in the 
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▼•wels > and u* £. g. Ug-e-vMs^sdeg^^-nU-M^ genitive Ug-t-nt-it ; 
n9=csmariii-^, genitive ama-nt^; mfme-nM^s^mme^-^-A^ genitive mon^ 
nt<9; dtui>-«*tu=aiu2i-6-ii^-«, genitive «»^t«e-itl«t« ; acv-e-)u=:a«fi^«- 
9tf-«, genitive a«tt-e-n(.w; /cfli-e•1l«=/(«»-e•«l^«, genitive /a^«-n/-w. 

The ending of tlw Latin itarticiple in iM Qi^ieHK>nda to tbe Greek 
tormina^n oi the same tenaea in m$ (yr), aa kg-t-mj Ug-e-nt-is, 
Qnek lig-d^n, Ug^c^nt-bt (Aey-Cii-vv /iey-0*vr-oc). and to the Sanaerit 
partio^ preaent in 4n< («<). (See Bopp^ KL Gran., 4 638 ; and 
Pott, Etjm. Foraeh., i., S8.) 

Thia partic^le marfca inoomplated aetion, and ia called present or 
imperfect aecoiding aa the time of ^e proposition with which it 
atands conoeeted is present or past. E. g. (Preaent.) Npstra leg- 
9M ntere tuo jodieie — Gic. Off., i, 1 — * in reading,' or * while read- 
ing my wntkigs, nae yonr own jndgment.' (Imperfect.) L. Bror 
tne, wrcent enm reditu t]rrannum ^aem ipse expi^rat, in proelio 
Goncidit — Gic. Tnac, i., 87-^* L. Brotua fell in battle, while hinder- 
ing,* &c. 

The attrihtttive aenae of this participle has regard, first, to time, 
which, the action expressed by the participle being at the same 
time incomplete, is eontemporaneous^ or coexisting with the action 
in the m«n proposition, and ia eqoiyalent in English to * -^ing,' and 
/lo * as,* « while ;' secondly, to occasion, ground, or reason,, corre- 
sponding to the English * when,* ' as,' * because,' « since ;' thirdly* 
to condition, corresponding in English to * if,' * tbongh.' 

h. The Ferfect^ Preterit^ and Plwptrfut ParticipUs Passive.'— What 
ia called the perfect passive participle, but which is as weM entitled 
to be considered a preterit and pluperfect, has only one form for the 
three tenses, namely, that q£ ti^ ot sus; e. g. laudd^tus, * praised ;' 
Uc-tus, * read ;' m-sus, * seen.' This participle expreases, in fact, 
only completed action, the various notions of time which it cornea 
to convey, and which make the distinction between the perfect, 
pretent, and pluperfect tenaea, being d^ived from the time of the 
proposition to which it belongs. E.g. Coguito Gaeaaris adventu, 
Arioviatus legates ad eum mittit — Gaes. B. 6., I, 4S — * upon being 
informed of Gaesar's arrival, Arioviatus sends embassadors to him.' 
That is to say, * Arioviatus haa obtained information of Gaesar's ar- 
rival, and aenda embassadora to him.' Here cognito ia a perfect 
tense. Hae oratione habUth mirum in modum. conversae sunt om- 
nium mentes— id. ib., c. 4i-^< after tbia apeech had been delivered, 
the minds of all were wonderfully changed.' This is equivalent to 
saying, 'this speech was delivered, and the minds of all were won- 
derfully changed.' Here the participle, expreaaing aa it does, in the 

M2 
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eonnaetion in wfaieh it stands, a relatiTely eompletad aetion, may 
be considered to be a ptoperfeot tense. So, likewise, in the follow- 
ing example : Tali modo •Mtofw regionibos, ezercitum Caesar re- 
dueit.^Caes. B. 6., vi., 44. Eos impeHtoB adgressns magnam par- 
tem eoram coneidit— U. ib., i., IS — *haTing attadced tliem wbeii 
eneombered, he slew a great part of them ;* t. &, * ba attacked them 
-^hey were embarrassed— he eat to pieces a great part of them.* 
Here the participles impeiUot and tigretnu are preterit tenses. 

These participles have two endings, namely, tus and nu, which 
are Tarieties of the same form. 1. The ending tu* is employed in 
all Towel roots, and also in the consonant roots, except those end- 
ing in d and ^ and some in c, ^, dec. a. When added to the Towel 
roots, the final rowel of the radical is lengthened, (iom which it 
might be inferred, though not with certainty, that originally a con- 
necting Towel was introduced between the ending and the radical, 
hot afterward disappeared by contractioiu a. g- lauda-re^ iaudd^ut; 
au^-re, au^-hu. But yerbe of the second coajagation attach the 
ending tuM to the root without the final e, and join it to the radical 
by the connecting vowel {; e. g. mmi't'O, mon-htu9. Some of these 
verbs, however, omit the connecting vowel, and form the participle 
precisely in the same way with consonant roots, as doe-^o^ dochu; 
vov-e-o, vo-hu=:vo{vytu» ; lav^, lau'tus:=lav'tu9 and Id'lut; ru»iu9^ 
from ru-o, has the u short, h. To consonant roots, the ending hu 
is added immediately, the final consonant of the root undergoing 
snch changes as the laws of euphony require. Thus ^u, ^, and eh, 
coming before t hard, are exchanged for e ; e. g. reg-o, ree-ttu^ng" 
iu9; coqu-o, coc-tva •== coqvrtut ; trak-^^traeh-Cf irae-4u*; mA>o, vee- 
tu9=vech-ius ; b is exchanged for p, as scrilho, tcrip-itu. Among 
these changes it may be mentioned that final 9, when immediately 
preceded by a consonant, is written « before t, and becomes long, 
as solvOf solu'hu ; voh-o, volu-tuM, The lengthening of u in such 
cases is analogous to that of u in aeu^iut, from acu^, and to that 
of a in laudd'tus, and t in au^-tus. When v final is immediate^ 
preceded by the vowel a, it is written « before t, as /av-«-o, /s»- 
ttu; when by o or u, the sound of v, which was soft like that of onr 
Wt was indistinctly heard, and consequentiy lost, the o or k being 
lengthened, as mot-e-o, fnd-tiu=mo{p)'tus ; juv-^, ju^ius^ssyu{v)-ius. 
The same thing has happened in obR-tus, from oftlnswcor, and the 
form, if fully written, would be oblivA-hu or oblh-ius. (Cf. Knieg., 
^ 116, 1, Anm. 3.) ObH-tuSf from oblinro, has the i short. In some 
verbs having the root ending in r, this letter is exchanged for « be- 
fore f, or r is dropped before f, and 9 is assumed as a euphonic in- 
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sertioii; t. g.ger^i geg-tia; haur-i-o, kauM-tuss quer-or^ ques-iu9. 
The latter view, namely, that r was dropped and « aaaamed as a 
fbrmatiTe letter, is favored by the examples in which roots endinjf 
in r have the ending sus, and before it drop the r of the root, as 
haer-e-Of kae-su*. (Cf. Krueg., Hl5y 1, Anm. 3.) Verbs having the 
root ending in tn very commonly have p inserted before ^ as em-o, 
em-^tuM ; pronuo (pro-em^}^ prom-p-tiu ; com-Of com^p-tus ; tum-Of 
nun^p^uM. The p thos inserted represents a sound almost inevi- 
tably produced whenever m is uttered immediately before «, ^ be- 
ing, the liard labial corresponding to m, and formed in passing from 
this soft sound to the hard or sharp sound of t. The same thing 
happens in passing from m to s, as mm-o, sum-p-si. In juh-e-o^ ju" 
Mstu i prem-Of prfi-tms^ b and m have been dropped before s, and s 
has been doubled by the accent. 

2. The ending sus, which seems to be merely a euphonic varia- 
tion of tus, as M (<TOf) is of tos {toc) in Greek, is employed only in 
Gomparatively few roots ; as, a. In those in d and t; e. g. vidre-o, 
m'Sut=!Bid-sii9 ; vert-o, ver'8u$^=sBert'Stii. In these verbs d and t are 
dropped before «, as in the example just given. In come-s-tus, from 
comed^o, which occurs instead of the more usual form come^s%ts^=: 
cofiie(<2)-<fu#, tiu is used as the ending in place of 9us, and « is in- 
serted as a formative letter, and then d is dropped before «, so that 
the form, if fully written, would be eome(d)-»'ttts. In such cases as 
mUt-o, mi-snut the t is dropped before s of the ending «u«, and the 
9 is doubled by the accent, just as < of the root mit is doubled in the 
present, dec. In the same way, cei-o, ce-ssus^iceidysus. 

b. The ending sus occurs also in some radicals in g ; and then g 
unites with * to form x, as Jig-Ot fixut =Jig'tus. This more com- 
monly occurs in roots ending in e and g, immediately preceded by 
I or r, and in this case e and g are dropped before s, obviously to 
avoid the harsh concurrence of sounds made by rgJ^-s^ lc-\-s ; e. g. 
tparg'Ot spar-sut ; merg-o, mer-sus ; mulc-e-Oy mul-suSf more rarely 
mulc'tus. In some radicals ending in c, this disagreeable accumu- 
lation of consonants is avoided by retaining tus and omitting c be- 
fore it, aa fulc'-i-^, ful'tus. In radicals ending in ct, sus is used as 
the ending, and t being dropped before s, c unites with s to form z, 
as neet'Of nexua=zne€{tyru$ ; pUct-o, pUxu8=plec(tystLS. (Cf Krueg., 
* 115.) 

e. The ending tus occurs in roots ending in /, r, and which have 
these liquids doubled in the present and similar tenses ; e. g. fall-o, 
radical fiU, fal-Mus ; vell-o, radical vel, mU-ms or vol-sus ; perceU-o^ 
radical ee/, perctd-ms, la een-sus, the perfect participle passive of 
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ttmMec, Ibe « ofthe radiod baa beea dFappad> ptobably because ia 
oould not eaaily be made aodible. 

Tbe eadiDg tus, and ita Tariation m«, eorrespend to the Greek 
verbal ia <8t (rof), aa tor-fw=-tor(^)-lii», Gredijfr^<di» (9fpeir*r»r) ; 
and to tbe Engliah ed, for wbich, m aome worda, t ia wriMea, aa in 
iinsi-4d, M-tdf fai. Tbe Saaaerit baa la, femimne ll, aemetiiiiea 
witb a connectinff vowd I. (See Pott, Etym. FViraeh., i., 90.) 

Tbe participle in fii# or w« expreasea, aa waa afeoTe atated, com- 
pieted action, and, by meana of ita adjectiTe form, attaebea this to 
noana aa tbeir qaalification ; e. g. jcn'pfn^, * written ;' lAer scriptus, 

• a book written ;' tbat ia, * a book to wbiefa ia attributed tbe ftMst of 
baring been written ;' tbe participle ia called paaaire because tbe 
noan to wbich it ia added aa a qualification ia regarded aa tbc» object 
of ita action. Being capable of qualifying an object standing in di^ 
ferent timea, tbia participle may be considered to aaaume the time 
in wbich ita object ia placed, and, consequently, of forming Turious 
tenses. But besides the notion of completedness of action reaid* 
log in the participle itaelf, and that of time preaent, past, or fb- 
ture, borrowed from tbe proposition to which it belongs, there arise 
from the attributive sense ofthe participle other meanings, which 
are but rariona ways in which the action ofthe participle qualifies 
the noun of which it is the attribute. Thus, first, there is ex- 
pressed by the attributive sense ofthe participle the notion ofthe 
means or instrument, equivalent in English to *by,' 'through,* as 
locis superioribus occupaHs itinere exercitum prohibere conantur — 
Caea. B. G., i., 10—* by occupying the heights.' Secondly, that of 
time, conveyed in English by * when,' * after,' as omnibus rebus ad 
profectionem ecmparatit, diem dicunt — ^Caes. B. G., i., 6 — • when* 
or * after every thing was prepared,' dee. Thirdly, that of occasion, 
cause, ground, and reason, in English <when,' <as,' 'because,* 
' since,' dtc. E. g. His rebus adducti, et auctoritate Orgetorigis per 
moiif constituerunt ea quae ad proficiscendnm pertinereat compa- 
rare — Caes. B. G., i., 3 — * being induced,' * since they were induced.' 

Helvetii repentino eius adventu commotio cum ilium uno die 

feeisse intelligereot, legatos ad eum mittunt — Caes. B. 6., i., 13 — 

• being alarmed,' « as,* * because,' or * since they were alarmed.' 
Fourthly, that of condition, admission, or concession, English * ift* 

• though.' E. g. Quo enim quis versutior et callldior est, hoc in- 
visior, et suspectior, detracta opinione probitatis — Cic. Off!, ii., 9~ 
« if you take away belief in his honesty.' Et secundum ea multae 
r«>s eum hortabantur, .... imprimis quod Aeduos, fratres consan- 
jMiinepsque saepe numero a senatu appellatos, in servitute atque in 
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^tione Gallonun Tidebat— Caes. B. G., i., 83—* thoogb called.* la 
aubstitutmg the participle for eun^ si, tui^ 6bo., and tbe finite verb, 
or vice versa, regard most be bad to the oeoipietedness of the aetioa ; 
thoe, in the last example» afpstttdos ie equlTaleftt to quutn Mpfell&H 
e»Mni, or qutsm ssntOus sss appeUasi&ssi, net appCttaitBtiir, or eoe 
appdlfarent 

e. Tbe Fitters PwrHeifU AsH— hae two Iovibb, t9ms and sUnts^ 
the eeeend of whieb ie a mere variatieB of the fenner, aa ««« ie of 
'im. Thie paMiciple ie ealOed ftmife beoaoee ite aignificatioaB, viz., 
« aboat to«' * goittg to/ « tteanlag' or • intending to/ • likely to/ « will 
probably/ are sioet nearly related to the idea of the Aitare. In fact, 
howerer, these eigiiifications all r^»reeent the action rather aa 
aoBiething on tbe eve of oecarring, and hence meant, than as sim- 
ply Mute. Tbe aetioh, as dontataed in this paiticiple, n consid^ 
ered, not as comi^eted, nor distinctly as ancompleted« bat abeoiote- 
ly, and without regard to completion. Thaa misswrus est, * he is go* 
in^ to eend,' < win probably send,' dee., ia dearly difierent from «t<- 
tti, *he will send,' and does not lepresenl the action as expliettly 
incomplete or in progresa. It i^onld be obeerved that thie partieir 
pie attends upon and 4|naKfiee objeeis referred to past aa well as 
to present and intiire time^ and in the traaelation into English re^ 
^ires to be varied according. When it ie the attribotive of aa 
object referred to preeent or fiHaEO time, ii ie eqaivalent to < is go- 
ing to«' ' ^ *^vA to,* « means to,* * is Itt^ely to,' * wjU prebaUy ;* when 
it ie the attributive of an object referred to paat time, it is equiva- 
lent to <was going to,' < was about to,' * meant to,' ^was likely to,' 
• would probably.' E. g. Quid agas omnibus de rebus, et quid aaUk- 
rws sis, fac nos eertioreB--Oic. ad Att., i, 6*-* inform me what you 
«re dmng, and what yon mean to do.' Ne Uteres qaidem uUaa ae» 
eepi* quae doeefent qnid ageres, ant ubi te esasm vimni*— Cic. ad 
Div<, iii., 6 — ^*or where I should probably see yon.' Vestes, mar*- 
^ritae, gemmae/tt^a<€r0^a<iini«'-^PIin. £p., v., 16—^ he had meant 
to ask for raiment,* dbc. 

The fhtnre partidple active ie Ibrmed by adding tbe ending turus 
or sUrus to the radical, just as /!» or cu< is added to Ibrm the perfect 
participle passive. 1. The ending turus, which is the common form, 
is employed, a. In the vowel roots a, e, i, and «, without the inter- 
vention of a conneoting vowel, unless it may be inferred to have 
been originally inserted from the lengthening of the final vowel of 
the root, as amS^turus, fii-turus, asuH'turus. In the case, however, 
of verbs of the second conjugation, having the radical endmg in e, 
this partioi|)le is formed more commonly with a connecting vowel 
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1^ ooilMiig «» the final rowel of tfae root, m «a»-f-0, iM«p|.4»rM«, or 
with the ezdiuHNi of tho miioa rowel, w dac^o, doc-4urus. In 
tlieee rerfae it is peitaape impoeeiUe to lay down a rale as to when 
tbe oooneettDg rowel is to be assnmed aod when omitted. Thna 
40c4im9, hariaff the eo n ae n ant e, is fonned without it, while mpo- 
#-0, haring the same eonsonant at the end of the root, when etripped 
of «, forms moc^'tmruM- Chiefly, howerer, rerhs in « that hare the 
eonsonants 2, n, r, I at the end of the simpler root, take the conneot- 
inf rowel When the last eonsonant of the root is «, tbe ending is 
•unit, and tbe final consonant of the root is dropped, as eau-^-Op 
um-nnruB. In roots in m the eonneeting rowel is reqoired, ae nM» 
m-i-liinw ; ^rgMro^ »g%^tuT%9, In reihs haring v at the end of 
the root, whether angmented or not by c, this letter disantears vpon 
the addition of liinit, not being heard in pronunciation, as vMn-e^ 
wie{tyhaniM ; ymho, iM(v)4unu. i. In consonant rooU also, tunu is 
commonly employed, and is added immediatoliy to tbe root, with 
soch changes in the final consonant of the root as the contact with . 
i rogolariy occasions ; e. g. die^, iic-4Mrui ; itg^, Uc-iwrus ; nub^ 
nuf-ttmu; sumottmm'P'lttruM. Irfiyii-sr has ^om-^nnit, jnst as in the 
perfect participle passire it has I4fcu4u9, giring groond to assume 
that the root properly ended in «.* so Mfu-or, §ectirhtnui or, more 
probably, that u has taken the place of t as a ooaneoting rowel, jaat 
as in fMuiMnw, opfttintit, for nummutf oi^nmtM. 

In a few rerbs, the Aiture participle in turu$ is formed upon a 
radical different from that found in the participle in tu9 ; e. g. note- 
or, muc-irttiruMf iut4u» ; tnori-cr, mor44urus, dbc. (See Krueg., § 
104, 4.) 

S. The ending ttcm* is used as a euphonic ranation of turus in 
certain rerbs only, the same, as a general rale, that hare su* in- 
stead of iK« in the poiticiple, namely, in radicals ending in i and d, 
and in some ending in c, g, /(0» r{r)f and «. It occurs, with the 
same changes, at the end of the radicals, that hare already been 
mentioned in connection with the formation of the participle in »us, 
£. g. mitt-o, m^tunu ; fini^, Ji^surus ; fig-o, fxuruB ; kaer-e-c, ha€- 
wruM ; gparg-o, Mpar^turui ; mulg-^-^ mul^tunu ; vell^, md-Munu ; 
JUct-o^ fitxunia. 

The ending tumu corresponds to the Sanscrit future participle in 
tri. (See Bopp, Kl. Gram., ^ 422, and Pott, Etym. Forsch., ii., 469 
and 663.) 

d. The (JFWttre) ParticipU Patshe in ndw, although called a fu- 
ture participle, has a peculiar sense, which, if it include the sense 
of future time at all, which is by no means clear, is not that of a sim- 
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jkle future. (See Kroeg., ^ 494, 6.) Its claim to be considered a 
passive participle is better founded, seeing that the object which it 
qualifies is uniformly considered as the object of the action eon- 
tained in the participle, as baec mihi/nctefM^o, * these things have to 
be done by me.' This participle reiHresents an action as incomplete, 
at least without the idea of completedness^ and as something that 

* ought»' ^should,' * must' be or be done, that is, expressing an ob- 
Itgalory <nr necessary action. For its time, it depends, like other 
participlea, upon that of the proposition to which it belongs, ^•ing 
capable of attending as an attributive equally upon objects referred 
to present, future, and past time. When it qualifies an object stand* 
ing in present or foture time, it answers in English to ' ought to be 
*^ed,' * aliottld be — ^' * is to be — ed,' * has to be --ed,' * must be 
•— ed.' E. gr. Honesta per se expetenda, * what is honorable ought to 
be sought after on its own account.' — Cic. Fin., ii., 17. Hi tibi tree 
libri inter Cratippi commentarios tanquam hospites erunt recipUnM, 

* will deserve to be received.* — Cic. Ofil, iii^ 33. When it is the at- 
tributive of an object standing in past time, it is expressed in En- 
glish by * ought to be •— ed,' * should be «-ed,* * was to be — ed,' * had 
to be -~«d,* * must be — ed. * E. g, Lysimachia tenendd mU, ne Cher- 
sonesom intraremos— Liv., xxxviL, 36—* it was your business to 
hold Lysimachia.' £tiam hoc itUelHgendum puto, aeminem omnino 
MM negligendum in quo aliqua significatio virtulis appareat. — Cic. 
Off., i., 15. 

The person upon whom is laid the obligation or necessity em- 
braced in this participle, when expressed, is marked by the dative 
case, while in English it is usually made the subject of the verb by 
which the participle is translated. E.g. Ut tibi ambulandum, ungu- 
tndum^ sic mihi dormiendum — * as you have to walk, &c., so I have 
to sleep.' — Cic. Att., ix., 7. Or it is translated in English into * by,' 
like the personal agent after the passive verb. E, g, Apud Pythag- 
oreos discipulis (dative) quinque annis tacendum trot, — Sen. Ep., 62 
— < among the Pythagoreans, silence had to be kept by their disciples 
for five years,' or * their disciples had to keep silence for five years.' 
The dative case depends upon the sense of obligation or necessity 
contained in the participle, in the same way that it follows upon the 
sense of advantage expressed by utilis and the like. Instead of the 
dative of the person, the ablative with a is occasionally used after 
tliis participle to avoid ambiguity. E. g. Aguntur bona multorum 
eivium, quibus est a vobi* et ab imperatoribtis reipublicae coiuuUnf 
dum. — Cic. pro Leg. Manil, 3. 

This participle is sometimes confounded by grammarians with 
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another Tarbal, tke gwrond; but ia always to be distingiualied by 
the netioa of ebligaiioa or neoeaaity aaifotmly oonveyed by it, aa4 
wbich the genuid oarer baa. 

Tbe aifa of tbe fatoie paaaive ipartniple ia iMtitt, 4^ an, whicii ia 
added to tbe root, aa aeen w tbe praaeat aad aimilav t«iaea. Ia 
eeaeoBaal rMta it ia eonfded to the lateal by tbe csaa ■ titiog vowel 
c, aa ic f ie daa ; 9€nlh^ tenk-s^nimM. Ia fowal nieta eodipg ia a 
aad «, tbe eoaaeeting vowel doae not ap|>ear ; bat is tboae eadaif 
ia i aad «, it ia letaiaed, aa Jaai to iah n , atoM-ndM ; a afr#. « rf| i > i mem^ 



Tbe endiaf ada* oomeponda exaotly ia aeoae to tiie Oreric verbaJ 
ia rcof ; aad altboogh tbe lorn appeara to be ^aate diflbreot, it ma^r 
have tbe same orig ia. Pott (E^m. Foiach.» u., p. S30) aappoaea it 
10 be tbe eaaM with tbe Saaaeiii auOz an^ aad that the iotava 
paaaive partieiple aad tbe gerand have the aaaae aeoae aa weU aa 
form. Tbia latter opinioa would aeem to be wholly an aat i a fa ctoiy, 
at leaat aatil it can be ahowa that tbe ideaa of eUigatioa and oeeea- 
aity are tbe aaaM with that of merely abetraet actios, aaotaoa, dco. 
Tbe fact that they are identical iaibrm caa not be aUeged aa a so^ 
fieieat leaaoa* why they ahonld be aMomed to have tbe aaaie origia 
any aMre than (he aaooe eeaee. The perfect partieiple ia tec haa 
tbe aame ibm with the yoffbal in tut, eaUed» in cettaia caaes, the 
aapine, aad yet no oae imagioea that they aae the aame in Baeao- 
ing ; and ao of other instances, as the dative and ablative in Latia 
aad OreelL And ia the same w»y, although the futew participle 
and the g«mnd have the aame form, it is not prol>able thai they 
have the aame origia. 

Tabi.k or THB PiaTioxPLas. 



Present and 
Imperfect ' 



Fntnre. 



'm"' 



-e-nt. 
a — ^nt. 
e-riat. 
t-e-ot. 
- — turus, a, um. 



a— turufii 
J e — turus, 
I — i-toros, 

i^turas, 



Perfect, Pret- 
erit, and Pltt- 
parfoct. 



Fatiue, 



POMMW. 

coaj. 
in. 
I 
II. 

IV. 

I. 
n. 

IV. 



— tus, a, um. 



s-^tns, 

— l-tU8, 

— tus, 

^e-ndus, 
o— ndus, 
e — nduB, 
i-e-ndus, 



8. The Geniftd.— ^Hiia name, aa haa been already atated, ia given 
to a verbal noun, which, when apt aiAjeet to attracUon, ia of the 
neuter gender, and ia employed only in the singular number, it 
wants the nominative case, for which the infinitive present is em- 
ployed. It is formed precisely in the same way with the future 
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passive partieiple ; e. g. kg-^-fuH, Ug-e^ndof ieg-e-^^dum, ^jt-^-mlo^ 

* of reading,' * to reading/ < reading,* * by reading.' Expressing, as 
it does, the sabstantiye idea of ao«ion:<tr motion abstractly^ it is fol- 
lowed by its proper object, jnet ns-IlM vei4> in; and as a noon, has 
its case determined, generally speaking, in tiie same wny witli any 
other nomi. In its nniAodifled ftirm havn given, it ^n not raadily 
be confounded wHh She fot«i«e pMSiire partiei|ile. It is when it is 
followed by the object of th^ antixm or motion which it enpi^sses, 
and when a mutual aftraotion takes place between this object and 
the gerund, that it is capable of being coofonnded with the par(ioi» 
pie, although the entire diBtoreoce ill signifieation shoinld prevent 
this. £. g. Omnihu^ hihemif Gaesaris oppugnandu arat dietus dies-^ 
Caes. B. O., v., 37 — * a day was appointed for assailing all Caesar's 
winter quarters.' Omniius hibemig cppugnandit i» equivalent to 
emnia hihema oppugnando ; but in order to obtain a vnifomity of 
sound, the gerund and its object noon have undergone a mntuadl «t- 
traction ; the gerund assuming t^e gender and number 9i the noun, 
and the noun itosuming the case of the geniad. The gerund^ when 
sobjected to s«ch dMmge of form^ undeignes no change in significa- 
tion, and ought not tn be caOed by a different name. Especially is 
Hie gerund likely t» be confounded with the fotttr» participle pass 
ive when it o^cnrs after verbs signifying ' i» give,' * commit to,' 

* undertake,* • look to,* 600.^ as dare, tradere, penaittere, locare, con- 
dueere, vovere, curare, anseipere^ habere. 4sc., the gerund denoting 
the object with a view to MHuch any thing is * given,' ' committed 
to one,' dEC E. g. Popnhis Romanus Crasso heUum gerendum de- 
dit — Cic. Phil, zi., 8 — * the Roman people gave to Crassus the w«r 
to condact,' L #., 'gave to Crassus the conducting the war.' Per- 
iiigam Fabricius reducendum cnravit ad Fyrrhum^Cic. Off, iii., 23 
— < Fabrichis took pains that the deserter should be restored to Pyr- 
ifans*' Here the proper sense is, * Fabrieios took care of, provided 
for, the restoring the deserter to Pyrrhus.' To avoid mistake in 
such cases, it is only necessary to attend to the proper distinction 
between the meteiog of the gerund and that of the future passive 
partid{rte ; the .former always retaining the signification of a mere 
abstract aoutr of action or motion, corresponding to the English 
verbal in * — ^ing,' the latter uniformly having that of * ought,' 

* should,' ' must.' Uno nuntio, atque una literarum significatione 
cives ifSmanos necandos trucidandosque denotavit. — Cic. pro Leg. 
Manil., 4. Even in such examples, where the sense may possibly 
allow the verbal to be considered a future passive participle, and 
where the translation seems to favor this — * marked out Roman 
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eiclieiit to be pot to death aad butclieied'— It is aot improbabltjr a 
femad ia attiaetion— «lie marked dowa, gave aotice for, the pat- 
ting to death aad batdiering Romao eitiieoa.' 

4. AftpiiMf.— -The oaiae of Mqiines im givea to the aocosative and 
ablative eiaes of the Toibal aonn in fit* and ««•» which expresses 
the sabstantive idea of aotioa or motion in the verb abstracttyy 
withoot the notioa of eompletedness or incempietednesa, and witii^ 
out any relerenee to time. Tba former of these supines, that end- 
ing in fam, is employed as the oliieet of verbs of motion ; the latter, 
that ending in la, is used with a4ieetiTes, to mark in what, precise- 
ly, the quality expressed by them is to be regarded as consisting. 
E. g, Aoxilinm ftmtidajtum ▼enisse— Caea. B. O., i, 31r-' they came 
to claim succor,* property, < they came to the claiming succor.' 
Here it is plain that postidatnm is the accasative case, the object 
reached by the motion in Tcnisse. Difficile Hum est quid sit yemm, 
« it is diAcalt to say what is trae,' that is, < what is true is difficult 
ia the saying.' It can scarcely be necessaiy to remark that the 
verbal in fat or tiu is used in all the cases of the singular, except 
the TocatiTS, and that of these cases the accusative and ablative aie 
taken out and named aupines, because, probably, of tbeir peculiar 
translation ; and that this peculiarity of translation is owing to the 
verbal idea of the noon in tua, or the action which it expresses. So 
ftr as the cases themselves are concerned, they are to be explained 
nowise dillerently from any other accusative or ablative eases in 
like circumstances. The case ia whidi the accusative of this 
verbal is employed with ire and m, to Ibrm peculiar futures of the 
infinitive, has already been mentioned. 

The verbal in tu« or tat ia formed in the same way with the par- 
ticiple in fttt or «M, having the aame radical, and presenting the 
same changes upon the contact of the ending with the radical ; e. g. 
eonA-tutf <an endeavoring'; auSS-tu*, <the hearing;' MttU-uo, «m- 
tutsssenitywus, «a feeling;' eoncut^i-o^ eoticu^nuts:cmteu{tysu9^ » 
being doubled by the stress of the voice ; vul-e-o, vi-<iM=in(iI)nf«, 
* a seeing ;' mon-e-Ot fnonJt-tuit * an advising.' It ahould be observed 
that the ending tut is not coi^ned to th6 veilnl, but occurs also in 
eODJunction with the noun substantive vtr, forming mrhu, * virtue,' 
properly ' manhood.' 
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4, sign of nomlnatiTe plaral neuter, 47- 
8 ; of accutadTe neuter plural, 55. 

a, sign of eccmatiYe singwar in meaeu* 
line and feminine nouna, 54. 

•A, in ablative aingalar=a-U and ^ 56. 

% radical ending of ttia Terb^ contracted, 
344. 

ab,20L 

>lblatiTe, fbrmation of, 50-3; ablative 
plural, idendcal in form with the da« 
five, 53 ; aommary of endinga of abla- 
tive singular, ib. ; of ablative plural, 53. 
Signification of, 34-9; marking poai- 
tion in apace, * where f 34; attended 
by prepoaitiona, &>. ; marking the point 
of time, ' whenf <fr. ; in the sense of 
within,' ifr. ; in that, apparently,, of 
« during,' ib. ; tMative obtoluu, 35, 271 
-9; denoting wherein an action or 
auality ia found, 36; of qualitf. 30-6; 
diatingniahed from the genitive^ 30^1 ; 
markmg condition or exception, 36; 
with the comparative degree, 36-7, 83 
aeqq. ; marking the amount of differ- 
ence after the comparative degree, 37, 
85; with the auperlative, 87 ; marking 
ttie instrument and means, *hjt * with/ 
37 ; with a or u^ and namea of per- 
aona. 38 ; with d^rmta* A»., 38; in the 
sense of *lh>m,' 38-9; attended by 
prepoeitiona, a, a&, e, «e, d&c, ib. ; in the 
aense of ' from what time,* ' since 
when,' 39 ; denoting caoee, Sec, 0. 

^bua.58. 

Accidence, 83. 

adimo, 18. 

Adjectives, definition o( S3, 75 ; peculiar- 
ity of inflection, 75; aigniiyin^'when,' 
dECn 76 ; compariaon o( 76-^. 

ae, sign of nominative plural, 47 ; =a-|-^ 
58; fai dative singular =e+< 50; in 
genitive ahigular =*f ^ 57; =i, 56. 

aio, 338. 

aUi,117. 

aliaa, 117-18. 

alibi, 118. 

alicunde, 118. 

aUo, 117. 

alloqui, -qnln, 117. 

•liqnando, 136. 

aHqnia, 154-5 ; StSon from quia and qnl- 

nliqnot,157. 
•liter, 11& 
■ttua, U5-17. 
,19. 



&kt, 19. 

alter, 118. 

ambo, 90, 149L 

aM^90. 

Antecedent^ attraetion of^ 19L 

airo, 90. 

Apposition, 74. 

Articulate aoandSi 9. 

aa,asaia,66. 

atone, 9(X 

auferre, 90L 

aufugio, 20. 

anratus,4. 

aureus, 4» 

aurum, 4. 

•ha, aign of tiia imperfect; Bopp'a tiieory 

of its etymology, 244. 
bear=sfer, 30. 
belli, 'in war,' 60. 
Bellona, 21. 
helium, 31. 
-bi, sign of dative aingular, 50 ; of ablative 

abgular, 51; oorreaponda to plond 

•bua, 51. 
bini,21. 
bia.21. 

BovAoiuMu, 18t 831. 
brotiiersfrafeer. la 
-bus, sign of ablative plural, 52; com- 

aponda to singular -bi, ib, 

c,14; for ch, 856. 

caro, camia, 66. 

Caaea, definition oi; 36 ; marked by aigni; 

39 ; sians oi; howfar unifonaa, 44, seqq. ; 

gural signs of, related to the singulw. 

Casus rectoa, 37; caaua obliqid, ib, 

cautua,7. 

•00,105. 

cemo, 3l 

certua,3. 

cetera, 143. 

oeteroqni, -quin, 143. 

ceterum, 143. 

ceterua, 141-8. 

Characteristio of doelenaian, 4a 

cognomen, 3. 

compagea,3. 

Compviaon of a^Jectivea, 76-87; 8ignifl> 
canon of comparative and superlative^ 
78-80; anomalous comparison, 80: 
eonstmotion of tiie comparative and 
anperiative, 81-7. 

Conditional propositions, 161, aeqq. ; 
ehief ••"< •ubordfaiBtB nembers oi; 
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181; die •iibordiiiafee member tlone 
properly conditiooal, ib. ; nature of the 
oopditioQa> member, ifr. ; flicDiofcon- 
smSer 



(Utioo, 181-S : chief mem) 
timet inlrodaoed by ita, ticy urn, ice^ 
183. Um of the moods in the coodi- 
tional member, bow determined, A. ; 
in the chief member, 184. ClMaee of 
eonditionel propoiitioDa, 184, eeqq.; 
conditioD determinate nd fdlfilled, 
185; Tarietieao^ 185-6; condition de- 
terminafee and unfoliUled, 186; Tarie- 
ties of, 166-7 ; ambiguity of Ika imper- 
fect sttbjnnctiye in this fonn, 188 ; con- 
dition indeterminate, 188-9 ; varietiea 
oC 190-1 ; indicative imperfect Slo^ 
•ubetituted for the subjunctive in the 
chief member of tfan delenninate un- 
fulfilled condttional, 191 ; table of the 
conditional, 193. 

Conjttgatio periphrastica, 202, leqq. 

Connecting or tormative vowel, 277-41. 

eonniveo, connixi, 257. 

Cooaonants, double, 6 ; Interchanged, ih. ; 
inaerted between vowela, ib, ; elided, 
7; definition of, 12; claesification of; 

. according to organa, 16 ; hard and aoft, 
17: change oi, byoootact^SS, fiS^aetn^ 
256, &c. 

Contraction of nouna, 40, 42; In Dec L, 
57 : in Dec IL, 59; in Dec. IV., 67; in 
Dec. v., 68-9; in verbs having vowel 
roots, 2an ; shown by the lengthening 
oftiie vowel, 228. 

.eook,2. 

coquo, 2, 21. 

eor, cordia, 46, 63. 

Corintiii, * at Corinth,' 56. 

coxi,6. 

crimen, 3. 

oriticue,3. 

cui,7. 

cunctos, 149. 

•cunqne, 161. 

cur, 126. 

d, drc^ped at tlie end of the neuter rad« 

icalcori^46. 
-d, 109. 146. 
-dam, 146, 169. 
Dative, signification of; 32; compared 

with the accusative, ib. ; formation o£ 

49-50. 
^, 146. 
.<€. 146. 
Declension, diaraetpristies of; 40 ; con* 

tracted, 57, seqq.; uncontractad, 61; 

Dec. IV., a varie^ of Dec. IIL, 67 } Dee. 

v., a varied of Dec. I., 68. 
Dei, Dii, Di. &i. 
-dem. 47, 146. 
DamoMtrativea, 94 seqq, ', conrelativfi, 

146-53. 
dens, 7. 
Deua,20. 
Diphthongs, 11 ; how formed, ib* 

domi, "ttt iiome,' 60. 
domna, hiflection, 68. 



I donee, 193. 

donicum, 20, 152. 

Double letters, 15. 

drag, draw^trah, trach, 256. 

dueuona, 2L 

dnellum, 2L 

duiiil,2L 

duia,21. 

dum, 159-3. 

daz.6. 

e formative, in Dee. IIL, 41, 44, 61 ; ex- 
chansed for » in neuter nominative 
singular, 45 ; ending in neuter nomin> 
ative singular, 46, €i ; radical, in Dec 
v., 68 ; su in dative singular, 65 ; and 
in ablative singular, 50; i, sign of vo- 
cative singular, 55 ; elided between a 
mute and r, in Dec II., 59; InDecIlt, 
66. 

e radical, in the verb, contracted, 244; 
in Coni.Q., more properly formativeb 
255. 

e, ex, Ax., afksr soperlaitive, 96. 
ecquia, 123. 

edo, anomalooa coi^agation o^ 230-1. 

ego, 90. 

i)Aioc, 19. 

-em, sign of accuoative singular, 13. 

Vu(«, 15S. 

tlTO*, 18. 

eo, ' to that place,' 96. 

eo, ire, 231. 

flirofiOi, 19. 

J«rTa,19. 

equidem, 139. 

dram, formation, 229-30. 

4ram,slgnofplnparfec^259; theory of 
its oriffin, 259-61. 

ergo. 103i 

£ro. formation, 230. 

-dro, sign of future IL, 263 ; theory of its 
origin, 263-4. 

cprwv, 19. 

-6S, Greek •««, sign of nominative plural 
masculine and Hsminine, 46-7 ; sign of 
accusative plural masculine and femi- 
nine. 54-d. 

esse, 265. 

£^mology, objects of; 1; relating to 
words senerallv, and to inflectional 
forms, 1-2; aids in acquiring a lan- 
guage, 5; rational grounds o^ to be 
sought where, 8. 

Euphony, means of preserving 6 ; laws 
oi, iiow determined, 8. 

H. 19. 

f, 14. 

faciUor, 6. 
far, farria, 66. 
father=pater, 20. 

fero, 20 ; conjagntion, 230. 
flow=flu, flue, 257. 
fltt=fluc, English flow, 257. 
foecnndus, 19. 

19, 23a 
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1,230. 
fbetuB, 19, 230. 
fomentam, 7. 
fore, 230 ; — or futanun at and 8ul]|)axic- 

tive, for future infinitive, 268. 
Form, changes ol^ referred to l«Ue<», 4; 

to grammar, 5. 
Formative vowels, a, e, introdnoed to 

soften the radical ending, 228. 
fbrmosos, 80. 
fractus, 20. 
fragmen, 7. 
frango, 7, 20. 
frttter, 18. 
frigus, 20. 
frons, 7. 

frusr^rug, frue, 29T. 
fiiam, 230. 
ftii, 19, 230. 
&l]=;ple, &&, 80. 
Futar& I., signification, 199 ; more exact 

use of, ib ; formation ot, 245-6. 
Future XL, signification, 199, 200 ; more 

exact use o^ 200 ; formation, 263-4. 
. Future 11. oassive, formation, 264. 
Future periphrastic in turns or surtu, 

table of; 903 ; as infinitive, 204 ; — in 

ndutt 205; table o^ i»./ as Infinitive, 

206. 
futurus, 230. 

g,14. 

yoAa, yaXateroi, 63. 

gener, 3. 

Genitive, sifDifieation of, 27-32 ; use ^th 
the superlative, 29, 85-6 ; after adverbs, 
29 ; after evK &c*. ^- i genitive of meas- 
ure or value, t6.; of quality, 29-30; 
compared with the nblative, 30-1 ; 
magni, &c., 31; genitive with refert, 
ib. ; with verbs and adjectives express- 
ing a state of the mind, 31-2 ; with or- 
giure, &c., 32. Formation of, 48-9. 

genitus, 3. 

ywoty 3. 

Gerund, definition o^ 179; Mgnifica^oh 
of. 280-1 ; followed by cases, 172, 281 ; 
attraction o^ 172, 281-2 ; distinguished 
from future passive partlc;iple, 281; 
formation of, 280. 

gigas,3. 

Yiyvo^oi, 3. 

yiyv^nTKVi, 3, 7. 

SLOSOO, 3. 
rammar, definition of,S2; .general, ib. 

h, character c(( 13. 

hac, 106. 

hepar, hepatis, 4^,83. 

hermoso, 20. 

•hi, sign of dative singular, 90. 

hie, etymology and inflection, 105; tig* 

nification, 106; ^ hie, 'here,' 106. 
hlnc, 106. 
hue, 107. 

i, in 'not,' 4, 18. 

i radical, ezcfaangad fi>r oin Dm. HI., 44, 



66; -kftmaAf^^ in Dieo. IIL, 41, 44» €1*, 
ingemtivepliii«L49. fiign of noaaiM^ 
live pliira],47 ; of genitive ainga]«r^48 ; 
inI>«s.IV.,«8. aignofdativ««iaga. 
lar; 4»: of ablative singular, 50, 65 ; of 
vocative singular, 55. Bidden fay e«n- 

■ traction wi&o, CO, «,dO<d. For n in 
genitive singnlw, 50 ; for ie in vocative 
sinffular, 60; for o^ 60; for «, 63. 

•iy encUng of the perfect and preterit, 247 ; 
theory of its etymology, 248-^1 ; oc- 
curs in what veUos, 251; infomiswitil 
and without redui^ication, t5. 

•i, sign of infiiutive present and impeifoct 
passive, 265-6. 

-ia, sign of nominative plural neuter, 47, 
55, 64 ; — of accusative plural neuter, 
65. 

ibi, 97. 

ibidem, 97. 

•Icus, 152. 

idem, 113^14. 

ideo, 99. 

igitur, 109. 

ignarus,3. 

ignosco^ 4, 7, 

ignotQ«,3. 

-Mtw, 152^ 

ill&c, 110. 

iUe.l9; etymdlQgT«i]diiifiectlon,lOS-0{ 
significataoo, m 

ilUc, 110. 

fflinc, 110. 

iUuc, IIO-IL 

-im, sign of accusative singular, 53, 65. 

Imperative, definition of, 195 ; significa- 
tion of its two forms, 207-8; soma 
verbs have but one form, 208. 

Imperfect tense, signification oft 197; 
used equally for long and for short pe- 
riods of time, 198-9. In the subjunc- 
tive, signification of, 209-10 ;^ in condi- 
tional propo?ition8, 209, seqq. ; in the 
indeterminate condition, 210-11; dif- 
fers in what from the present subjunc- 
tive, 241 ; in thedeterminate condition, 
211-12 ; l^ow here capable of marking 
present time, 212. Formation of, 244 
-5. 

-in or -im, sign of ablative smgular, 51. 

inde, 98. 

Indefinite pronouns, 153, seqq. 

Indicative mood, defined, 175 ; used witb 
^e relative, 176 ; in conditional prop- 
ositions, 185-6 ; in the room of &e sub* 
junctive, 191. 

Infinitive, definition oft 171 ; differs from 
the mere abstract noun, ib. ; occurs 
only as nominative or accusative, ib. ; 
other cases supplied by the gerund, 
ib. ; followed by cases, ib. ; how far 
capable of tense, 171-2. Tenses of in* 
fimtlve, 216. Infinitive used as subject 
and as object, 216-17; as object, with 
what verbis, ib. j constnrction oft as ob- 
ject, i6. ; differs from tu and the sub- 
junctive in what, ^19. Tenses of infin- 
itive in the construction with the ac- 
cusative, 219-81. UseofthelnflniUvp 
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Mem onlj after oartirfB Terbt, 9tl; 
•hmotBriatte oTfMh Terba, tt. ; con- 
■aractfon of the ■oeoMtiTe and of the 
iBflaltifa espWaed, U9-3. InflnHiTe 
wwli of llielf the notion of ttme, 964- 
5; how It oblalna tUa. and haa tanaea, 
a. Tanaea of inllnitlTe, 965; preaant 
•ad tanperfeetaetlTe,fongratioo ot, ib, ; 
pteaent end Inperfeet peaaiTe^ fonBe* 
tkm oC 9654 ; perfiBOl, pTeterll^ jind 
ploperfeet eetKe. fonnetioa oC 98B ; 
peaatre, 98T-6 ; fatare aetlre, forma- 
tion oC 9flB; almWeetion of. 968-0; 
onaita «aa« atfvXm, ib.$^ 
10. 
incnio,90. 



Intenrocatbe pranonna, ftirm oC 121; 

atgniftBetion, 199; oomponnd ad)eo- 

tlre, 140. aeqo.; indi^endent, 140^; 

oonrelatiTe, 143-6. 
faittta,l& 
^Me, 114-15. 
ire with the aopine (eoeaaattre V* ^' 

eomlocation for ttie inilnlflTe, 969. 
irt with tiM anpine (aocnaatiTe), called % 

fiitara inlhiitiTe piMaiTo, 909. 
•la, aign of genittre ataigniar, 48; aign of 

ablatiTe plural, SS; quanti^, A. 
la, ea, id. etymology and tnfleetion o( 

95-«: aigDiflcatiott. 97. 
•iaae, lign of inflnitiTe perfect, Ac, 967. 
■ i a a e m , aign of ptapeifect aaltJnnctiTe, 

iatae,'ll3. 

iate, etymology, 111-19; aigiiificatioik» 

119. 
iatic. 112. 
iatincllS. 
iatnc, 113. 
ita, 109-3. 
itaque, 103. 
itenim,104. 
•inm, genitiTi 
-iva, aign of i 

SO, 60, 68. 



,65. 

\ alngnlar, 4B-0, 57, 



JUV( 



enia,66. 



. , 140-1. 

iC|>VM, 20. 

1, doubled, 66, 957. 

lac, 63. 

laitam. 931. 

Liqaida, 12, 15; interehanged, 19. 

•m, aign of nondnatiTe aingnlar neater, 
Deo. n., 46; of accnaatiTe aingnlar 
neuter, 54 ; of Tocative aingnlar nea- 
ter, 53. 

•m, aign of firatperaon aingnlar, etymon, 

m, dropped before a, 97& 
1,7,18. 
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1 of aeoond peraon plural peaa 



malo,93L 
IMXAor, 8QL 
matar, 18. 
mazimna,?. 
me,mihi, Ac, 91. 
me* relwit, 31. 
M«ya«, 18. 

mel. ftc («BBltlTe), i 
mel,66. ^^ 
melior, 80. 
meaa.01,04. 

lTe,a 
•minor, aign of aecond peraon plaral im^ 

penrtive poniTe, 236. 
Mood, deaidtion o4^ 174-5; nae defeenn- 

ined by a people'a peculiar way of 

Mood-vowel, 937-41. 

multna, 80. 

•mur, dgn of lirat peraon plural peaaiva^ 

234. 
Mutea, 15 ; interchanged, 90. 

a, radioa], Dec nL, 44 ; dropped, 66; en- 
phonic addition, 5L 

r, aign of Grade nominatlTe aingnlar neu- 
ter, 46; ofaccoaatiTe aingnlar maacu- 
line and fiaaiinine, 51 

naacor, 3. 

nature, a 

natua, 3. 

-ndl, Ac, endinga of the flemnda, 96L 

-ndum eaae and raiaae, aa mflnitiTe foton 
paaaive, 969-76, 206. -- 

•naua, ending of future paaaire pertielple, 
S80; origin oi; ib. ; differa in aignifiea* 
tion from the gerund, ib, 

ne,19. 

viutf 18. 

rcof , 9. « 

neacia quia, 159. 

Did, 109 ; diBtinffuiahed from ai non, ib, 

niv— pig,257; aadEn^^iahanoai^Gennan 
adbiiA^ Poliah t^A^, 

nix. inflection, 63. 

nobilia, 3, 6. 

nobia,53. 

nolo, 231. 

nomen, 3, 6^ 18. 

Nominative, aignificatlon o( 27; fbrmft- 
tlon of, 44-8; neuter ainjBolar. 45-S; 
dropa finale, 45; exchangee r for a^ifr.; 
nominatiTe phiral, formation of, 46; 
aeqq. ; maaeuline md feminine ai^ ia, 
46: contracted, 47; ending in oe, in 
i, ib. ; neuter plural, ib. NominatiTe 
aingidar, aummary of endlngi, 67. 

MfMa, 18. 

nonnuUua, 156-7; diflbra from quldaai, 
157. 
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a 7. 
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ttOBtraa,S 



.04j Boatri,]ioalruiB,99-3. 
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Botiii,a 

Momif, definition oC S5 ; specief ot 88 ; 
classification oC according to deden- 
tioD, 40-1; eontracted and uucon- 
tracted, ib. 

novas, 3, 

noz, 63. 

•ttt, sign of third persoo plural, 237. 

•nt, sign of participle present and imper* 
li9Ct,S7!2. 

*ntor, sign of third person plural impera- 
tive passive, 237. 

•ntur, sign of third person plural passive, 
237. 

nullus noo, 157. 

nunc, 15L 

nusquam, 165. 

wf,63u 

o».fizchanged for «» 45; and for §, 58, 59, 
66 ; =0+% 50 ; quantity In Bdbis, &c.t 
52. 

oculus, 19. 

of, 20. 

ocieof C/'oueos), 19. 

olim, 19, 111. 

omnis, 149. 

■wv, sign of genitive pluml, 49. 

QVOfJMf 18. 

optimus, 78. 
OffTQicai) 19. 
Oratio obHqna, 17^7. 
OS, ossis, 66. 
«ro«, 149. 
Ovtpyufta, 14. 

p, assumed after m before s, 257, 275 ; 

after m before t, 275; droppeid before 

«, t*. 
pactum, 3. 
pag,3. 
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pie, definition of, 23, 173; how far 
capiAle of tense, 173-4 ; active and 
psMsive, 174; contains the sense of 
* when,* 'while,' &c., &f. Has not in 
Itself the notion of time, 870; how it 
obtains this and has tenses, 270-1; 
■ense of * when,' &c^ due to its attrib- 
utive meaning, STTL; used as attribu- 
tive in ablative (called absolute), 271 
-2; ^stinsulshed from adjectives and 
nouns similarly used, 272. Participle, 
presoit and imperfect, formation, 272 
^ ; participle, perfect. See,, passive, for- 
maaon, 23^2partiGipIe, future active, 
Ibnaation, SPnT-S; signification, 277; 
participle, future puaive in -ndiUi 
peculiar signification, 278-9 ; attended 
by dative of the person, and by abla^ 
tive and «» 979; iormatioa, 280l 

pater, SOL 

pa3c3. 

"^•^ o, 
mqvmat 153. 
ircKTc. % SL 
peplgi,;. 



ton, 72. 



proper, signification, 197; used 
to mark wonted action, ib. ; formation 
of perfect and preterit, 246 ; signs of, 
247 ; reduplicated, 251 ; has the radical 
short, ib. ; exchanges a for i and for 
1^ ofor «, and efor t(,251 ; perfect in i, 
without reduplication, has radical vow- 
el lengthened, 253; theory of the length- 
ening of diis vowel, ib. Perfect sub- 
junctive, formation, 257-8; significa- 
tion, 213-14; in exhortations, &&, 214. 

Persons and numbers of &e verb, signs 
o( 232 ; peculiarity in the passive, ib, 

^•pw,20. 

ptogo,7. 

irAcov, 20. 

nuperfect, signification, 199 ; in the sub- 
Junctive, 214^15 ; in conditional prop- 
ositions, 215-16. Phaperfect indica- 
tive, formation, 358-^ ; pluperfect 
subjunctive, formation, 261-3 ; pin- 
peribct wiasive, formation* 262-3. 

pldrimus, 78. 

plus, 80. 

ir«, 21. 

poena, 19. 

iro4, 21. 

iroXvf , SO. 

pono, poBui, 254. 

iroTcpof, -oi, 140, 141. 

praeter, 80. 

Prepositions, oflke of; 70-4; differ from 
adverbs in what, 7] ; qualify the action, 
Ac., of the verb, 70-1 ; case with whidi 
preposition used decided by what, 71 ; 
primary and secondary slnibScation 
o^ 72 ; sense of; affected by tiie prima- 
ry and secondary significations of the 
cases, 73; elements «jutering into the 
signification and use oi; 74. 

Present tense, signification, 196-7; his* 
torical iHresent; 197; present of the sub- 
junctive really future, 209. Forma- 
tion of; 241-44; peculiarity of, hi sub- 
junctive of verbs in a, 242-3 ; form ai, 
in imperative, 243. 

Preterit, signification. 198-9; used of 
long as well as of short periods of 
time, 19a 

Primary signification, how determined, 
2-a 

pro, 16. 

prodest. 6. 

prodire, 6. 

Pronouns, definition of; 23, 88; classifi- 
cation of. 89^^; substantive 90; pos- 
sessive, 91 ; demonstrative, 94 ; relai- 
tive ai|d interrogative, 118-21; hidef- 
faiite, 153, seqq. 

punio,19. 

q,14. 

qu=<^ Jk, Pb 1^ tnl, Ac^ relatiw preOXf lU. 

quae, 48. 
quails, 143. 
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, ^146^81; wHhlhn « per h l i fe.79, 

gfi, 87; after dw eompmAy9,7r,Si,BS. 

(taamUbiBti 183. 

qoamqaain, 18X 

qoamria, 163. 

qaando, 13S» 138. 

qaandocunqiie, I36L 

qaandoqoe. 136. 

qoandoqulaem, 136. 

fiuntaa, 143, 144. 

qa«rta«,SL 

qoMl.140. 

qoatnor, 31. 

^lae, 21, 143, lO, lOS- 

qiieo. fXXL 

Quertioii, indireet im 

qvl. relative. 118 ; interrogatife, US ; In- 
deflnlte. 154. 

qui, 'bow,* 50^51, 1901 

quia. 135. 

qaicanqoe, 109-1. 

qoidam, 196-9. 

qoldem, 136-8. 

qvUibet, ICBL 

quin,l26w 

qainam, floinnii, 191^^ 

quinque, S, 91. 

qninciu, 148. 

qnippe, 136. 

qui*, 21; interronllre. 15S2; Indefinite, 
154; distinguished from aUquis, 154; 
from quidam, 155. 

qoispiam, 156. 

quisquam, 15&-6; witih negattre propo- 
sitions, 156. 

quisque, 161-42 ; with the raperlatlTe, 86. 

quisquis, 160. 

quiWs, 162. 

quo. 99, 133, 124. 

quoad, 137, 138. 

quocirca, 125. 

quod, signification. 131 ; use w a con- 
junction, 131-3 : with the finite verb, 
distinguished from aceosative with in- 
finitive, 134. 

quoi,7. 

quondam, 160. 

quoniam, 130. 136. 

quopiam, 102. 

quoquam, 162. 

quoque, 137. 

quorsus, 184. 

quot, 145, 150. 
quoties, 145. 
quotns, 144-5. 

quum, 127-30; formation and aigniflca- 
tion, 127-8 ; with the moods, l^^SO. 

r, radical ending in Dec. II., 40, 59; ex- 
ehanged for « in nominative singular, 
44, 45^ 66 ; euphonic insertion in gen- 
itive plural, 49 ; doubled, 66 ; cbarac- 
teristle of the passive, 233; dropped 
before «. 255, 2^. 

Radical, definition of, 3; simple and in- 
flectional, 5-6, 223^4 ; in Dec. III., how 
found, 61-2 ; obscured in nominative 
singular, ib.; double roots, 61; end- 
lags in Dec. UI.clasdfied, 62-3. In the 



varimneanf what, 293^; doable rootit 
895; oocor fax vdiat daases of verixa, 
ib. t which tenses have the longer or 
augmented form of the root; ib. ; aog- 
mentation of the root, liow made, 236 
>7. Roots in « having the perfect 
Ac, formed aa if from consonant 
roots, 228. 

•r0, sign of the second person ringnlar 
paasive,235. 

-r6, sign of infinitive preeeat and inqier- 
feet active. 265. 

reotnm,4. 

Redaptieated -form of perfect conaidered 
the original, 252. 

Reduplication of perfect, &e., 251; 
which consonants admit of it, ib. ; in 
compound vertM falls away, SS3SL 

^innor/M, 20. 

SMCTQC, 20* 

Relative proooon, form o( 118; sfgnfli- 
catlon, 119 ; Inflection, ib. ; syntax o^ 
119-21; attraction of, 120; compound 
adjective. 140-3; correlative, 143-6. 

reor. ratua, 116. 

repagulum, 3. 

retrorsum, 7. 

rex, 4, 6. 

-ri, sign of Infinitive present and hnper* 
iect passive, 265-6. 

pi-yos, 20. 

-rim, sign of perfect sabjonctive, 257. 

-ris, sign of second person afa^giiiffi- pasa- 

Romae, *at Rome,' 56. 

-rum, sign of genitive plural, 49. 

8, euphonic, 78, 147; doubled by the ae* 
cent, 66, 254-5, 257, 267 ; sign of nom- 
inative singular masculine and fooai- 
nine, 44-5 ; of nominative and accusa- 
tive singular neuter, 46; ancient sign 
of eenitive singular, 48-8 ; sign of seo' 
ond person singular, etymology. 234. 

f , endmg of Greek accusative wngular 
neuter, 54. 

<owt, sign of second person sfaigalar paas* 
lve,23S. 

sal, 19. 

saHo, 19. 

aanguis, 66. 

-Be, essential ehancteriattc of iiifinitive 
en^ng -isHy 4u;.» 267. 

seco, 20. 

segmentum. 20 

septem, 19. 

sequor, 19. 

-sfiram, sign of pluperfeet, 359. 

•Bfirim, sign of perfect subjunctive, 257. 

•s6ro. sign of Future IL, 263. 

serpens, 19. 

sex, 19. 

si, 'iS: 182; 9i nan, ib.f disthiguished 
from niti, ib. 

-si, sign of perfect and preterit, 247, 255 
-7; theory of its etymology, 248-51; 
=<ray 255 ; occurs in what verbs, 255 
-6 ; causes what changes In final con- 

I sonant of rool^ 256-7. 
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"^i, sign of dfttire and ablative plural, 52. 

•ic, 103-4. 

Signification of words, how varied, 2 ; 
without change cf form, ib. ; with 
change of form, 4 ; by composition, 
ib. ; by endings and prefixes, ib. ; pri- 
mary, how determined, 2-3. 

•sisse, sign of infinitive perfect, &c., act- 
ive, 267. 

Hsissem, sign of pluperfect subjunctive, 
262. 

<ros, 20. 

spargsspar, oirecp, <neop, 256. 

i7»'etp-«=8parg-o, 257. 

'tr^a, sign of second person singular, 234. 

>sti, sign of second person singular of 
perfect, 234. 

Btis, sign of second person plural of per- 
fect, 235. 

aTopwfjii,, 257. • 

•trew=8tru, struc, 257. 

stru, ster, orop, English strew, &c., = 
struc, 257. 

ov, 20. 

sub, 19. 

Subjunctive mood defined, 175 seqq. ; 
with the relative, 176, 178, seqq. ; with 
relative ofker demonstratives, 178-9; 
after dignust &c., 179; after general 
descriptions of character, 180; with 
quuni, 129-30; with ut, 101, 176; in 
exhortations, 175. 

■ubter, 80. 

sui, 91. 

sum, anomalous conjugation of, 229-^. 

sumptus, 7. 

super, 2. 

supine, definition of, 172-3; formation 
and signification, 282; construction, ib. 

•s&rus, ending of future active participle, 
277 ; employed in what verbs, 278. 

4U8=V9, 19. 

•sus, sign of perfect, &c., participle, 273, 

274, 275 ; occurs in what verbs, 275. 
-sus, ending of supine (verbal), 282. 
suus, 92, 94. 
sylva, 19. 
Syntax, relation to inflections, 5. 

t, prefix, 146 ; doubled by the accent, 257. 

t, sign of third person singular, etymol- 
ogy, 236-7. 

-ta, 146. 

ToA, radical in roAas, &c., 231. 

talis, 146. 

tarn, 151 ; distinguished from ita and «ic, 
ib. • 

tamdiu, 152. 

tandem, 152. 

tango. 7. 

tanquam, 151-2. 

tantisper, 147. 

tantopere, 148. 

tan turn, 147. 

tantus, 146-7. 

TC, 21. 

tego, 18. 

rnv, 152. 

nii'uca, 20, 16S2. 



Tenses, definition of, 195; elements of 
signification, ib. f varieties of, 196-200 ; 
table of significations, 201; peculiar 
use of in letter writing, 200; com- 
pound tenses, 201; pertisct passive, 
&c., peculiariQr of significations ex- 
plained, 202; signification of tenses in- 
fluenced by mood, 208. Formation 
of, 241, 246; from simple Qr augment- 
ed root, 241. 

-ter, Greek repos, 140. 

terrM, 7. 

Terrapa, 2, 21. 

th, 146. 

0e<K, 20. 

-tf(, sign of second person singular im« 
perative, 234. 

-T(, sign of third person singular, 236. 

-tis, sign of second person plural, 235. 

Tts=qui8, 21. 

-to, sign of second person singular, im 
perative, 234 ; of third person, 236. 

•Tca, sign of third person singular impera- 
tive, 236. 

toga, 18. 

tol, radical in toUo, 231. 

-tor, sign of second person singular im- 
perative passive, 235 ; of third person* 

torqu=tor, rop, 256. 

Toa-o?, 149. 

tot, 150. 

totus, 148-9. 

trah=trach, English drtao, dra^, 256. 

Add German ziehen. 
traxi, 6. 
tu, 20, 91. 
turn, 150. 
tunc, 151. 
-tur, sign of third person singular pass- 

•turum esse, 268. 

-turns, ending of future active participle, 
277 ; employed in what verbs, 277-8. 

-tus, sign of perfect, &c., participle pass- 
ive, 273-5 ; = Greek to«, English -ed, 
276 ; signification, ib. 

-tus, ending of the supine (verbal), 262. 

tuus, 20, 92, 94. 

u, sound o^ 13; radical ending, 58, 61, 
67; for «i, 68. 

nbi, 125. 

ubicunque, 167. 

ubilibet, 167. 

ubique, 166. 

ubivis, 166. ' 

-tibus for ibus, 68. 

-udram, sign of pluperfect, 259. 

-uSrim, sign of perfect and preterit sub- 
junctive, 257. 

.u6ro, sign of future II., 263. 

-ui, sign of perfect and preterit, 247-57 ; 
theory of its etymology, 248-^1, 253-4 ; 
occurs in what verbs, 253-5. 

•uisse, sign of infinitive perfect, &c., act- 
ive, 267. 

-uissem, sign of pluperfect subjuncUve 
active, 262. 
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vk^, 19. 

vUus, 156, relatioii to qnisquam, ib.i 

UMd with uegtAre, and in condition^ 

propoaitioQi, tfr. 
•vin, slcii of accoM^ye singular, 83 ; of 

genitive plural, 49; for rwR, 60; for 

«MM, 68. 

itn or um, for cum, 164. 

unde, 125. • 

undique, 166-7. 

univeraui, 150. 

unqnam, 163. 

unuaquisqoe, 162. 

up, 90. 

vvtp, 2l 

vwo. 19. 

v«, 19. 

uapiam, 165. 

uaqnaou 164-^ 

uaque, 165-6. 

ut (uti), 99; dgnifieation, 100-3; with 

the superlative, 79, 87. 
uter, 140-1. 
uterque, 142. 
utmm, 142. 

▼,13; for cor ^,256-7. 

Veil, 14. 

▼el, with the superlative, 87 

Velia, 19. 

▼elim, 18. 

•▼dram, sian of pluperfect, 259. 

Verb, demiition ot, 167; characteristic 
element of, 168 ; two sets of forms, 
ib.; kinds of (genera), 169; voices, 
169-70; ▼erb proper, comprises what, 
174 ; inflection of; embraces what, 221 ; 



coi^jugationa or claaset of; 224 ; varli- 
tions of inflection, aources ci, 224-5; 
extend only to certain tenses, ib. f 
anomalous conjugation, 228, seqq. ; tiie 
anomaly consists in what, 228-9. 

Verbals, 168. 171, 264, 282. 

-vdrim, sign of perfect and imelerit sub- 
junctive, 257. 

-▼6ro, sign of future II., 263. 

▼ersus (vorsus), 18, 92, 94. 

vestras, 92. 

vestri, vestrum, 92-3. 

vi, sign of perfect and preterit S47. 

vicus, 19. 

virtus, 2, 182. 

▼is, 64. 

-visse, sign of infinitive perfect, &c., 267. 

•vissem, sign of pluperfect subjunctive, 
262. 

Vitellius, H. 

viv=vic or vig, 256-7 

vivaria, 6. 

vobis, 52. 

Vocative, signification o^ 27; formation 
of, 55. 

volo, 18; anomaly of inflection and ety* 
mology, 231. 

Vowels, definition o^ 9 ; daasification 
of, accordinff to the organs, 10 ; diver- 
sity of sound, how caused, ib. ; elided, 
7; contracted, ib.; interchanged, 18. 

w for f, and for h and eh, 256. 
wollen, 231. 
will, would, 231. 

z, 14. 
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tions, <&c. By WiLtiAM Russell. 12mo, half Sheep, $1 26. 

Harper's Map of the United States and Canada, 

Showing the Canals, Rail- roads, and principal Stage Routes. 
By Samuel Brebse, A.M. Colored in various Styles and 
mounted on Rollers. Price from $2 00 to $2 50. 

Morse's North American Atlas. 

Containing 36 Folio Maps in Colors, forming a complete Atlai 
of this Continent. Half Roan, $2 76. 

Morse's School Geography. 

Illustrated by more than 50 Cerographic Maps, and numerona 
Engravings on Wood. 4to, 50 cents. 

Salkeld's First Book in Spanish ; 

Or, a practical Introduction to the Study of the Spanish Lan- 
guage. Containing full Instructions in Pronunciation, a Gram- 
mar, Reading Lessons, and a Vocabulary. 12mo, Muslin, 
$1 00 ; Sheep extra, $1 25. 

Salkeld's Roman and Grecian Antiquities, 

Including a Sketch of Ancient Mythology. With Maps, dco 
12mo, Muslin, 37^ cents. 

DuflF's North American Accoimtant. 

Embracing Single and Double Entry Book-keeping, practically 
Adapted to the Inland and Maritime Commerce of the United 
States. 8vo, half Bound, School Edition, 75 cents ; Mercan- 
tile Edition, $1 50. 

Bennet's American System of Book-keeping. 

Adapted to the Commerce of the United States in its Domestic 
and Foreign Relations. 8vo, half Bound, $1 50. 

Edwards's Book-keeper's Atlas. 

4to, half Roan, 92 00. 

Burke's Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful. 

A Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful. With an introductory Discourse concern- 
ing Taste. Edited by A. Mills. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Alison on the Nature and Principles of Taste. 

With Corrections and Improyements, by Abraham Mills. 
19mo, Muslin, 76 cents. 



10 Works for Colleges^ Schools^ ^.^ 

Potter's Political Economy. 

Its Objects, Usest and Principles ; considered with refereoce 
to the Condition of the American People. With a Sammary 
for the Use of Students. 18mo, half Sbeep» 50 cents. 

Potter's Science AppKed to the Arts, &c. 

The Principles of Science applied to the Domestic and MechaD- 
ic Arts, and to Manufactures and Agriculture. With Illustra- 
tiYe Cuts. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Potter's Hand-book for Readers and Students, 

Intended to assist private Individuals, Associations, School 
Districts, d&c, in the Selection of useful and interesting Works 
for Reading and Investigation. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Maury's Principles of Eloquence. 

With an Introduction, by Rev. Dr. Pottbr. 18mo, Maslin, 
• 45 cents ; half Bound, 50 cents. 

Lieber's Essays on Property and Labor, 

As connected with Natural Law and the Constitntion of Soci- 
ety. Edited by Rev. Dr. Potter. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

With illustrative Notes, &c., by Lord Brougham and Sir 0. 
Bell, and preliminary Observations and Notes, by ▲. Potter. 
D.D. With Engravings. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Paley's Natural Theology. 

A new Edition, from large Type, edited by D. E. Bartlett 
Copiously Illustrated, and a Life and Portrait of the Author 
2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 91 50. 

Mahan's System of Intellectual Philosophy. 

12mo, Muslin, 90 cents. 

Henry's Epitome of the History of Philosophy 

Being the Work adopted by the University of Prance for It 
struction in the Colleges and High Schools. Translated, witik 
Additions, and a Continuation of the History, by C. S. Hbnrt« 
D.D. 2 vols. 18mo, Muslin, or in 1 vol., half Bound, 90 cents. 

Schmucker's Psychology ; 

Or, Elements of a new System of Mental Philosophy, on the 
Basis of Consciousness and Common Sense. 12mo, Muslin 
ei 00. 

Griscom's Animal Mechanism and Physiology 

Being a plain and familiar Exposition of the Structure am 
Functions of the Human System. With Engravings. 18mo 
Muslin, 45 cents ; half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Olmstead's Letters on Astronomy, 

Addressed to a Lady. With numerous Engrayinfs. \%mo^ 
Muslin, 75 cents. 



Published by Harper Sf Brothers. 11 

Combe's Principles of Physiology, 

Applied to the Preservation of Health, and the Improvement of 
Physical and Mental Education. Wiih Questions. EngraY- 
ings. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents ; half Sheep, 50 cents. 

Noel and Chapsal's French Grammar. 

With Additions, 6lc,, by Sarah E. Seaman. Revised by C. P. 
BoRDBNAVE. 12mo, MusUn, 75 cents. 

Uempel's Grammar of the German Language. 

Arranged into a new System on the Principle of Induction. 3 
vols. 12mo, half Bound, 91 75. 

Glass's Life of Washington, 

In Latin Prose. Editea by J. N. Reynolds. With a Portrait. 
12mo, Muslin, $1 12^. 

Cicero's Three Dialogues on the Orator. 

Translated into English by W. Guthrie. Revised and cor 
rected, vrith Notes. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Whewell's Elements of Morality, including 

Polity. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, 91 00. 

Beecher's (Miss) Treatise on Domestic Econ- 
omy, for the Use of Young Ladies at Home and at School. 
Revised Edition^ with numerous Additions and illastratiye En- 
gravings. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Hazen's Popular Technology ; 

Or, Professions and Trades. Illustrated with 81 Engravings. 
18mo, half Sheep, 75 cents. 

Lee's Elements of Geology for Popular Use. 

Containing a Description of the Geological Formations and 
Mineral Resources of the United States. With Engravings. 
ISmo, half Sheep, 60 cents. 

Blackstone's Conmientaries on the Laws of 

England. With the last Corrections of the Author, and Notes 
from the Twenty-first London Edition. With copious Notes 
explaining the Changes in the Law effected by Decision or 
Statute down to 1844. Together with Notes adapting the 
Work to the American Student, by John L. Wendell, Esq. 
With a Memoir of the Author. 4 vols. 8vo, Sheep extra, $7 00. 

Dymond's Essays on the Principles of Morality, 

And on the Private and Political Rights and Obligations of Man- 
kind. With a Preface and Notes, by Rev. G. Bush. 8vo, Mus- 
lin, «1 37i. 

Montgomery's Lectures on General Literature, 

Poetry, &c., with a Retrospect of Literature, and a View ol 
«nodern English litterature. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 



12 Works for Colleges, SchoolSj Sfc 

Hutton's Book of Nature laid Open. 

RaTised and improTed by J. L. Blakb, D.D. With QaestMMM 
for Schools. 18mo, Mualin, 37^ cents. 

Johnson's Treatise on Language; 

Or, the Relations which Words tear to Things. 8yo, Muslii^ 
$1 75. 

Story on the Constitution of the United States. 

A familiar Exposition of the Constitution of the United States 
With an Appendix, containing important Public Documents 11* 
lustrative of the Constitution. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 

Dueifs Constitutional Jurisprudence of the 

United States. 18mo, Muslin, 45 cents. 

Wyatt's Manual of Conchology, 

According to the System laid down by Lamarck, with the late 
Improvements by De Blainville. Exemplified and arranged for 
the Use of Students, by Thomas Wyatt, M.A. Illustrated 
with 36 Plates, containing more than 200 Types drawn from 
the Natural Shell. 8yo, Muslin, S2 75 ; colored Plates, $8 00. 

Chailly's Practical Treatise on Midwifery. 

Translated from the French, and edited by G. S. Bbdford, 
M.D. With 216 Engravings. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00; Sheep ex- 
tra, $2 25. 

Cruveilhier's Anatomy of the Human Body. 

Edited by 6. S. Pattison, M.D. With 300 Engiavings. 8yo, 
Muslin, 93 00 ; Sheep extra, $3 25. 

Magendie's Treatise on Human Physiology, 

On the Basis of the Precis Elementaire de Physiologic. Trans- 
lated, enlarged, and illustrated with Diagrams and Guts. Es- 
pecially designed for the Use of Students of Medicine. By J. 
Reyebb, M.D. 8vo, Muslin, $2 00 4 Sheep extra, $2 25. 

Paine's Institutes or Philosophy of Medicine, 

8vo, Muslin, $2 75 ; Sheep extra, $3 00. 

*^* A number of works not included in the above lis(, which art jrt* 
quently used as text or reading books, may be found under other divi- 
tions of the Catalogue of the Publishers. Any of their issues may b4 
obtained at wholesale at liberal deductions from the retail prices. 

For School or Academic Libraries, the Publishers recommend then 
School District Library, which has met the cordial approbation of tht 
mcti distinguished friends of education in the countiy. It may be ob- 
tained entirCf in 295 volumes, half bound, for $114; or any selection 
will be supplied at 38 cents per volu me. 
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Webster's Dictionary of the English Language. 

Exhibiting the Origin, Orthography, Pronunciation! an(^ Defini- 
tions of Words. Abridged from the Quarto Edition of the Au- 
thor. To which are added, a Synopsis of Words differently 
Pronounced by different Orthoepists ; and Walker's Key to the 
Classical Pronunciation of Greek, Latin, and Scripture Proper 
Names. A new Edition, revised and enlarged by Chaqncbt A. 
Goodrich, Professor in Yale College. With the Addition of a 
Vocabulary of modern GeographicsU Names, with their Pronun- 
ciation. 8to, Sheep extra, 93 60. 

M*Culloch's Universal Gazetteer. 

A Dictionary, Geographical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
various Countries, Places, and principal Natural Objecta^^in the 
World. In which the Articles relating to the United States are 
re- written, multiplied, and extended, and adapted to the present 
Condition of the Country, and to the Wants of its Citizens, by 
Daniel Haskbl, A .M. With Seven Maps. 2 vols. 8 vo, Muslin, 
$6 00 ; Sheep extra, 96 50. 

Brown's Dictionary of the Holy Bihle. 

Containing an Historical Account of the Persons ; a Geograph- 
ical and Historical Account of the Places ; a Literal, Critical, 
and Systematical Description of other Objects, whether Natu- 
ral, Artificial, Civil, Religious, or Military ; and an Explanation 
of the appellative Terms mentioned in the Old and New Testa- 
ments: the whole comprising whatever important is known 
concerning the Antiquities of the Hebrew Nation and Church 
\ of God ; forming a Sacred Commentary, a Body of Scripture 
History, Chronology, and Divinity ; and serving in a great 
measure as a Concordance to the Holy Bible. With the Au- 
thor's last Additions and Corrections, and further enlarged and 
corrected by his Sons. Also, a Life of the Author, and an 
Essay on the Evidence of Christianity. 8vo, Sheep extra, 
$175. 

Drisler's English-Greek Lexicon. 

A new and copious Work, drawn from the best Sources. 8to. 
(In press.) 

Andrews's Latin-English Lexicon. 

Royal 8vo. (In press.) 



2 Valuable Works for Reference. 

Grardner's Medical Dictionary. 

Conuining an Explanation of the Terms in Anatomy, Haman 
and ComparatiTe, Physiology, Practice of Medicine, Obstetrics^ 
Surgery, Therapeutics, Materia Medica, Chemistry, Botany, 
Natural Philosophy, with the Formulas of the principal Pharma- 
oopceias, and valuable practical Articles on the Treatment of 
Disease. On the Basis of Hooper and Grant. Adapted to the 
present State of Science, and for the Use of Medical Students 
and the Profession. 8vo, Sheep extra, $2 60. 

A Dictionary of Science, Literature, and Art : 

Comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles 
of every Branch of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and 
Definition of all the Terms in general Use. Edited by W. T. 
Bbandb, F.R.S.L. and £., assisted by Joseph Cauvin, Esq. 
The various Departments by eminent Literary and Scientific 
Gentlemen. Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood 
8vo, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

The Fanner's Dictionary. 

A Vocabulary of the Technical Terms recently introduced into 
Agriculture and Horticulture from various Sciences, and also a 
Compendium of Practical Farming ; the latter chiefly from the 
Works of the Rev. W. L. Rham, I^oudon, Low, and Youatt, and 
the most eminent American Authors. Edited by D. P. Gard- 
NSR, M.D. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo, Muslin, SI 50 ; 
Sheep extra, 91 75. 

Anthon's Classical Dictionary. 

Containing an Account of the principal Proper Names mention- 
ed in Ancient Authors, together with an Account of the Coins, 
Weights, and Measures of the Ancients, with Tabular Value* 
of the same. Royal 8vo, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities. First American Edition, corrected and enlarged, and 
containing also numerous Articles relative to the Botany, Min 
eralogy, and Zoology of the Ancients, by Charles Anthon, 
LL.D. Illustrated by a large number of Engravings. Royal 
8vo, Sheep extra, $4 00. 

Smith's School Dictionary of Antiquities. 

Abridged from the larger Dictionary. With Corrections and 
Improvements, by C. Anthon, LL.D. Illustrated with numer* 
ous Engravings. 12mo, half Sheep, 90 eents. 

Riddle and Arnold's English-Latin Lexicon. 

Founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest 
Georges. 8vo. (In press.) 

Liddell and Scott's School Greek Lexicon; 

Being an Abridgment of the Above, by the Authors, with the 
Addition of a Second Part, viz. English-Greek. (In press.) 
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